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PREFACE. 



I HAVE divided the matter of the following work into two 
parts — the first of which deals with the pathology and 
treatment of tuberculous disease of bones and joints in general, 
and the second with the symptoms and treatment, founded 
on the foregoing pathology, of the individual bones and joints 
in particular. The first part is based on my Astley Cooper 
Prize Essay, written in 1888, although some modifications 
have been made in it, and much has been omitted as being 
unsuitable for the present purpose. In preparing that Essay 
I went over the whole pathology of these diseases for myself, 
especially by the aid of complete thin sections of the afifected 
parts, and was, in this way, able to get a very complete view 
of the sequence of events. I had originally hoped to be 
able to reproduce the beautiful photographs of these sections 
which were made for me at the time by Mr. Andrew Pringle, 
but I found that the expense of their proper reproduction 
was so greiit as to render such an attempt altogether out 
of the question. A good deal of this part has also been 
published in the form of lectures at the Eoyal College of 
Surgeons. The second part of the book will, I hope, be of 
use to those who are called on to treat these ol)stinate and 
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very serious cases, and the treatment described is that which 
I have myself found best, and which is now generally 
employed by those who have paid special attention to these 
diseases. The delay in the appearance of this work, w^hich 
is in i>art my Astley Cooper Prize Essay of 1889, and is 
published with the permission of the Governors of Guy's 
Hospital, has been due to my desire to assure myself, from 
sufficient experience, that the treatment I was recommending 
was founded on a sound pathological and practical basis. 



W. Watson Cheyne. 



75 Harlet St., W., 
May 1895. 
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PATHOLOGY, ETIOLOGY, AND TllEATMENT OF 
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CHAPTER l; ■ ;/ 

di!:finition of the terms "tubercle "and 

"tubercular tissue." 

The term " tubercle of bone " is a very old one, but it did not 
till comparatively recently bear the significance which is now 
assigned to it. At first it was applied to almost any nodule in 
bone, and thus included cancerous, syphilitic, tubercular, and 
other deposits. It was not till the time of Bayle and Laennec 
that more attention was paid to the miliary tubercle, and that 
the term acquired a more definite meaning, and was to some 
extent restricted to a definite specific disease of the same nature 
as tubercle in the lungs. The earlier works on tubercle of 
bones mainly dealt with Pott's disease of the vertebrae, and 
Delpech, in 1816, was the first to assert the close analogy of that 
disease with pulmonary phthisis, and he stated that tuberculosis 
was the only cause of that deformity which is called Pott's 
disease of the spine, and that therefore this affection should be 
termed tubercular disease of the vertebrje. The real starting 
point of the study of tubercle in bone was, however, Nichet's 
work on " Pott's Disease," published in 1835, and more especi- 
ally Nelaton's work on " Tubercular Diseases of Bone," published 
in 1837. According to Nelaton, tubercle of bone, like tubercle 
of the lungs, occurs imder two forms to which he gives the 
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i "TUBERCLE" AND "TUBERCULAR TLSSUE." 

names of "encysted tubercle" and "tubercular iuftltration." 
In his opinion the encysted tubercle liegiua as a deposit of grey 
miliary tubercles in the cancellous spaces of bone leading to 
absorption of the intervening bony septa, and the formation of a 
space containing caaeating tubercles surrounded by a more or 
less well-developed fibrous wall. In the other form there is at 
firat a transparent greyish or reddish infiltration of the bony 
tissue followed by the formatiou of pus, and chiefly affecting the 
spongy bones. In Germany this subject was discussed by 
Meiiiel, Eokitansky, Virchow, and others, who all adopted some- 
what similar views, though with slight modifications. 

It is unnecessary to follow all the phases in the development 
of the views on tubercle of bone ; they varied according to 
variations in opinion on tlie subject of tuberculosis generally. 
Nor need we dwell on the discussions as to how far these 
caseous deposits were, on the one hand, the results of the develop- 
ment of tubercle, or, on the other, only dried up and otherwise 
altered pus, and not the consequence but the forerunner, and, 
to some extent, the cause of tubercular development. Up till 
quite recently the diagnosis was made only by the naked eye, 
and thus it was only cases where distinct miliary tubercles or 
larger caseous masses were present that were included under 
this heading. Hence, on the one hand, it was by no means 
always possible to exclude gumniata and other affections of Irone 
from the group of tubercular affections ; and, on the other hand, 
it was ouly when distinct miliary tubercles or larger caseous 
nuisses were present that the disease was diagnosed. Conse- 
fpiently, till the histological side of the question was brought 
into prominence, the opinion of most sui^eons was that, while 
tubercles were undoubtedly found in bones, they were compara- 
tively rarely present, and that there was no necessary relation 
between tlie well-known strumous diseases of bones and joints 
and tuberculosis ; at any rate, no identity of origin. Even 
Volkmann, who has since done so much to establish the tuber- 
cular nature of scrofulous diseases of bones and joints, was at 
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first (" Handbuch von Pitha Billroth, II.") inclined to think that 
in many cases it was only when the constitution had been 
lowered by the local joint affection that the patient became 
scrofulous or tubercular. Although, however, there were these 
difficulties in diagnosis, the idea seems to have entered the minds 
of several pathologists that many cases of so-called scrofulous 
diseases of joints, in which no tubercles were present to the 
naked eye, were probably of a tubercular nature, and that their 
pathology was closely allied to that of tubercular disease of the 
lungs. 

With the development of histological and pathological research, 
attention was directed to the histology of these affections, and a 
new era was opened up as regards their pathology. At first 
efforts were made to find some histological structure character- 
istic of tubercle, and as the result of the observations of 
Langhans on the almost constant presence of giant cells in 
miliary tubercles, of Schlippel on the epithelioid cells, and of 
Schiippel and E. Wagner on the presence of a fine reticulum, 
a definite structure was demonstrated and proved of great value 
in further histological work, although it must be admitted that 
at that time no single and definite histological characteristic of 
tubercle had been obtained. Koster, in 1869, was the first to 
thoroughly study these diseases of joints histologically, and to 
recognise fully their tubercular nature. He examined the 
synovial membrane in several cases of white swelling of joints, 
and found in all of them nodules of the size and character of 
miliary tubercles having one or more giant cells in their 
centre, lymphoid elements in their periphery, and a gieater or 
less tendency to fatty degeneration, and he pointed out that so 
long as the conception of the term " miliary tubercle " was a 
histological one, so long must these miliary nodules in the 
swollen synovial membrane be looked on as true tubercles. 
Numerous investigations on this subject, and on the subject of 
tubercles in other parts of the body, followed in rapid succession 
till the discovery of the tubercle bacillus by Koch, and its 
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demonstration in the s3'iioviaI membi-ane and bones in th 

diseases placed the tubercular theory of their origin on a very 
sure basis. Among those who have become leaders in this 
matter may be mentioned Volkmanu, Kiinig, and Lannelongue. 
who, taking ijito account the naked eye appearances, the 
microscopical characters, and the clinical features of scrofulous 
diseases of hones and joints, have worked out the subject so 
thoroughly that the view of the tubereular nature of these 
affections and of their intimate connection with tuberculosis 
elsewhere is now very generally accepted. 

A thorough knowledge of the morbid anatomy of tubereular 
diseases of bones and joints and of the mode of spread of the 
disease in the affected parts is very necessary at the preseut 
time, seeing that the methods of operative treatment, which 
have now ctjme into vogue, aim mainly at thorough removal 
of the disease along with as small an amount of the unaffected 
tissues as possible, as distinguished from the older methods 
where certain nile of thumb operations were perfoiined with 
but little reference to the extent or distribution of the affected 
tissue. I shall therefore, in the first instance, endeavour to 
show the distribution of the disease and its relation to 
suiTounding parts as gathered from a study of complete tliin 
sections of the affected bones and joints. I do not intend to 
go minutely into all the pathological points but only to discuss 
those matters a knowledge of which is of essential importance 
for the satisfactory treatment of these affections. 

Before entering on the special pathology of tubercidar 
diseases of hones and joints, I must say a few words as to the 
meaning of the teiins " tubercle " and " tubercular tissue," and 
point out what are the essential elements in the tubercle, what 
its mode of origin, what its life history, and what the cause of 
its production. 

The general idea with regard to tubercular tissue is that it is 
a tissue containing tubercles, that is to say, containing more or 
less well defined nodules, and if no tubercles are found in a part 
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it is concluded that that piirt is not tlie seat of tul>ercular 
disease. This view is, however, I aia satisfied, too narrow, and 
its aduptinn has been one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
the early and general admission of the tubercular nature of 
these diseases of bones and joints. Tubercular tissue, as a 
matter of fact, presents two chief forma ; it may be a tissue 
containing well marked tubercles, or it may be, and frequently 
is in these joint diseases, a tissue which does not show any well 
defined tubercles, but which is nevertheless infiltrated with 
the essential tubercular elements, a condition which we 
may t«rm shortly "tubercular infiltration." Both of these 
forms of tubercular tissue, viz., tubercles and tubercular 
infiltration, are found in tuliercular diseases of bones and joints, 
and it is by no means uncommon to find at one part of a 
specimen a number of discrete tubercles and at another part 
a tuberculai' infiltration. 

The " tubercle " occurs in the form of a small microscopic- 
nodule, circular or oval in shape, and usually a number of these 
nodule.* are n^jgregated together and have frequently coalesced 
with each other. In sections stained with various dyes, such 
as methylene bine, and examined under a low power, we 
generally see that the nodules consist of two parts, — a central 
portion, the hirger, faintly stained, and an external part, much 
narrower and usually more deeply stained. The central portion 
is the essential part of the tubercle, and the external part is 
merely an adventitious wall. This wall may be either mainly 
cellular or mainly fibrous. Perhaps in most eases the wall is com- 
posed of a mass of small, round, deeply stained nuclei, the nuclei of 
lencocytes, which form a barrier around the tubercle (.we Fig, 1), 
In other cases, there is a considerable amount of fibrous tissue 
in the wall ; in some instances, indeed, the wall may be almost 
entirely fibrous. As I shall presently point out, I believe 
tkat most of these tubercles with fibrous walls are formed in 
the interior of blood \'esse!s, and that the fibrous wall is the 
remains of the vessel wall. In the central portion, the cells 
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are niuch larger than Ihoee ontaide ; their nuclei do not take 
tlie stain so well, they are somewhat flattened, and from their 
resemblance to endothelium and some forms of epithelium, they 
are termed " epithelioid cells." Among these epithelioid cells 
we sometimes find a few leucocytes, rec<^ni6ed by their small, 
round, denselv stained nuclei, but these cells are few in number 




Flc. 1. — Settiun of tubercular vynutioJ mi^iijbraiic. hhou'jng it 
man of tuWrcles under a low power. TliB majority of them 
contain a giant cell. The epitbeljoid cells which make ufi the main 
maaa of Che tubercle are indicated by the paler centre, as cuntruled 
with the dark rim around, which ia made up of a dense nia» of 
gnnulation cells. 
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as compared with the epithelioid cells, and are freiniently 
entirely absent. The nuclei of the epithelioid cells hio large, 
oval or elougated, granular and more faintly stained than those 
of the external wuIL These cells have usually only one nucleus, 
but not uncommonly two or more are present. 

The most striking thing iu most tubercles is the large giant 
cells which are so frequently present These cells are by no 
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means constantly found, and are therefore not an essential part 
of the tubercle. They iiaually lie somewhat eccentrically, and 
consist of large masses of protoplasm of irregular shape, con- 
taining large numbers of nuclei presenting the same characters 
as those of the epithelioid cells. These nuclei may be distributed 
irregularly throughout the cell, but perhaps most commonly 
they are aiTanged in the form of a complete or incomplete 
circle around its mai'gin, or are collected together in a mass 
at one end. 

Aa a rule, only one giant cell is present in each tubercle, but 
sometimes two are found, and we not uncommonly see that 
several of the epithelioid cells contain more than one nucleus. 

Processes frequently pa.'^s out from one or both ends of the 
giant c^lls ; in some coses, in the form of one or more broad 
protoplasmic bands, or of a numljer of finer tlireads. These 
procesaea, when present, may cither join the protoplasm of the 
epithelioid cells or ramify among these cells, often extending 
as far as the wall 

The presence of a reticulum, resembling that of lymphatic 
glands, and ramifying between the epithelioid cells, has been 
often described, but though I have for years directed special 
attention to this point, I ha\'e never been able to demonstrate 
to my satisfaction a reticulum in any way comparable to that 
of lymphatic glands, aud I believe that what lias been looked 
on as reticulum has been partly these processes of the giant 
cells, partly bands of fibrous tissue in connection with the wall 
of the tul)ercle, and partly, and probably chietiy, diffraction 
appearances due to bad illnmination of the specimens. 

I would therefore describe a tuljcrcle histologically as a 
microscopic nodule, generally raund or oval in shape, composed 
of a central portion made up of epithelioid cells and sometimes 
giant cells, surrounded by a wall consisting of cells of inflam- 
matory origin, or of more completely formed fibrous tissue. 

As I have already said, tubercular tissue does not always 
present the nodular form ; indeed, in the case of bone and 
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joint disease, it is very common to fiiiil, either along with or 
without the nodular form, a condition of what I have termed 
" tiibeiciilar infiltration." lu this condition, wliich it is most 
important to recognise, the epithelioid cells are not collect€d in 
small masses, but either run through the tissue in broad tracts 
or are simply scattered irregularly among the other tissue 
elements. Giant ceils are also frequently found in this peculiar 
mixed tisane. The tissue which is the seat of thia infiltration 
presents two chief types, viz., granulation tissue or young fibrous 
tissue. 

In the cellular form, we find a. mass of cells like those of 
granulation tissue, among which are numerous epithelioid and 
frequently giant cells. In Fig. 6 we see very well the mixture 
of cells and the absence of nodular form, while iu other parts of 
the same section well defined tubercles were present. This is 
the kind of tissue which is generally found at those parts of 
the synovial membrane where caseation is going on, and it also 
precedes the formation of a chronic abscess. Where we find this 
tissue, we generally also find that the disease is extending rapidly. 

The fibrous form of tubercular infiltration is best seen in 
sclerosis of bone, in certain cases of caries, in caries sicca, in 
strumous dactylitis, &c. In this form we find more or less 
well- developed fibrous tissue infiltrated with cells chiefly of an 
epithelioid type, and having also a tendency, though less than in 
the preceding form, tu break dowu and easeate. 

The question next arises whether there is any liistological 
element which is characteristic of tubercle, and if so what it is. 
This is a question which has been much discussed, which has 
received various answers, and as to which there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion even at the present time. Small granules 
or irregular fragments of cells, giant cells, epithelioid cells, 
lymphoid cells, a fine reticulum, or several of these iu combina- 
tion, have been at different times put forward aa the essential 
and characteristic elements of the tubercle. In my opinion, the 
epithelioid cell is the characteristic element, and I think that 
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when we find small collections of epithelioid cells, or larger 
tracts of them, and when they present the life history to be 
presently mentioned, we have to do with tubercular tissue. In 
the first place, the epithelioid cells are constantly present in 
tubercles and tubercular tissue. However uncertain the 
presence of giant cells, their processes, &c., the epithelioid cells, 
characterised by their size, appearance, and reaction with 
suitable staining reagents, are constantly found. In the second 
place, they are not only always present, but they also bear a 
constant relation to the tubercular virus — the tubercle bacillus. 
"WTiat first directed my special attention to these epithelioid 
cells, and what first convinced me that they were the charac- 
teristic histological elements of tul)erele, was the peculiar 
distribution of the tubercle bacilli in the tubercular tissue. 
If we examine a tubercle stained to show tubercle bacilli, we 
find that the organisms are located either in or among the 
epithelioid cells, most usually, I think, in them, while they are 
not found at all among the infiammatory cells beyond the 
tubercular growth. In the epithelioid cells they are frequently 
closely applied to the nucleus. In cases where there is 
tubercular infiltration rather than definite tubercles we see the 
same thing ; the bacilli are chieHy found in connecticm with the 
epithelioid cells. So constant and marked is this relation that 
I have found it ])est when searching for tubercle bacilli in 
tissues where these organisms are few in number, to look with 
a low power for tracts of epithelioid cells, and then search for 
the bacilli among these cells. If one does not do this much 
time may be lost in examining portions of tissue in which these 
bacilli are not present, and when few in number the organisms 
may be entirely missed. If giant cells are present the bacilli 
are generally found in their interior in largest numbers, and 
when the bacilli are few in number they may be found only in 
giant cells. In giant cells with marginal nuclei the bacilli 
frequently form a ring around the margin lying among the 
nuclei {see Fig. 2). 
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The conclusion that the epithelioid cells are the essential 
histological elements of tubercle has also been arrived at by 
Baumgarten by the study of the elemeuts in tubercle iu which 
karyokinetie processes occur. Baumgarten has found that in 
tubercular tissue nuclear diWsion occurs only in the epithelioid 
cells, and in the cells from whieli they are derived, and hence 
he comes to the conclusion that these epithelioid cells are the 
essential histological elements. 

Various authors have attempted to mininiifle the importance 




of epithelioid and giant cells in the dif^nosis of tubercle hy 
asserting that these cells are found in other and non-tuberculiir 
tissues. No doubt cells of an epithelioid type do occur /Sn 
various pathological tissues, for example, in gummata, but there 
they are not so numerous, and they are never arranged in the 
characteristic nodules above described. Where nodules of the 
above ehanicter are present, and where their life history 
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to lie presently raentioned, there caw be no question that we 
bave to do with true tubercles, the gi'eat difficulty in diagnosis 
is between tubercular infiltration and some forms of granulation 
tissue, especially those where retrogressive changes are occurring. 
Here, however, a careful comparison shows marked diflerences 
between the two forms of tissue, more especially the large 
numbers of epithelioid cells in the tuberculai' form, and the 
I'disguosis is made in the latter by the teudeucy to caseation — a 
I Jioint which I shall immediately allude to. It is often asserted 
that giant cells, like those of tubercle, are present in ordinary 
granulations. For my own part I do not believe this. I have 
examined much granulation tissue, and have never seen giant 
cells at all resembling those found in tubercles, and I suspect 
' that the oljservations in which they have beeu found liave been 
; made on strumous ulcers, or in sinuses after chronic abscesses, 
vhere tubercular giant cells are actually present. The ordinary 
.myeloid cells of bone are much smaller than tubercular giant 
I cells, and only have three or four nuclei, generally in the centre 
of the cell, and the only large cells in bone resembling tubercular 
-giant cells are the osteoclasts, and the diagnosis is readily made 
by examination of the surrounding tissue. In any case, as I 
shall presently state, I should never depend for the diagnosis 
simply on the histological elements present, I should also take 
into consideration the life history of the new growth, more 
eepecially as shown under the microscope. 

The source of these epithelioid cells is in all probabihty 

lanifold, and varies according to the situation of the tubercle ; 

ttiey may be derived from epithelium, as in the lung, from the 

idothelium of blood or lymphatic vessels, from tissue cells, and 

■ry probably from the plasma cells on which so much stress 

'ttas recently beeu laid by Ballauce and Sherrington. In the 

;ues they are probably most often derived from the endo- 

lihelium of blood vessels, though this ia by no means an absolute 

■rule. There lias also been much dispute about the origin of the 

Igiant cells. They have been supposed to represent plugs in 
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lymphatic vessels, with hypertrophy of the endothelium around 
the contents of the vessel forming the apparent protoplasm, and 
the ring of nuclei representing the nuclei of the original endo- 
thelial cells ; or a similar process in the blood vessels ; or hyper- 
trophied or coalesced endothelial cells, &c. My own opinion is 
that they are derived from the epithelioid cells either by hyper- 
trophy of individual cells or by coalescence of neighbouring 
cells 

The discussion of the origin of these cells is, however, not 
essential, and I shall therefore not go into the matter, but as 
the vascular origin of tubercles is of great interest, I may say 
that I have, in several cases, been able to demonstrate the direct 
development of the endothelial cells of blood vessels into the 
epithelioid cells of tubercle, and have found all stages in 
the formation of tubercles in the interior of blood vessels. 
Fig. 3 shows another relation to tlie blood vessel, and in it 
we see the development of a tubercle in the substance of the 
internal coat of a blood vessel, the lumen of the vessel being 
still patent. 

The life history of the tubercle is an important element in 
its diagnosis, and there are two points in its life history which 
we must take into consideration — viz. (1) the fate of the indi- 
vidual tubercle, and (2) the tendency to the formation of fresh 
tubercles. 

Beginning in hypertrophy and new formation of cells, the 
nodule rapidly grows or the tubercular infiltration rapidly 
extends till it has attained, so to speak, its normal size or 
extent, and then retrogressive changes occur. We may roughly 
divide these changes into three great classes — viz. (1) simple 
atrophy and disappearance of the tubercle; (3) rapid caseation and 
breaking down, often leading to what is termed suppuration; 
and (3) slower degenerative changes generally ending in some 
degree of calcification. 

Simple atrophy of the cells of the tubercle, accompanied no 
doubt by more or less fatty degeneration or fibrous formation, 
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roljablj frequently occui's iu cases where healing takes place. 
[ need not, however, go into a theoretical description of the 
J^rvciiiss, but whatever it be it seems certain that ditriug recovery 
torn tubercular disease many tubercles disappear completely or 
indergo fibrous transformation, and that they do not all become 






Yxa. 3, — Scttian of a tiibercie from tubercular eynovikl membrane, 
Bbowing itH development in the BubiCance of the Internal OMt of 
a blood vemel ; the lumen of the veagei being slill patent. In the 
pftTticuIar titsuu from which this was taken (a ciue of ajnovial 
disease of the ankle juint), atmoaC all (he tubercles were apparently 
developed in thifi way. 

acapsuled or calcified, as seems to be the belief of many 
Titers. 

Perbapa the most frequent change which occurs is caseation 
t the tubercle, and where the tubercles are very numerous or 
Vhere tubercular infiltration is present the caseation may be 
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rapid, and we have the process termed ■' chronic suppuration." 
The process of caseation, especially when it is extensive, as in 
joints, is generally preceded by coalescence of tubercles and 
formation of the condition of tubercular infiltration. It 
frequently commences in the protoplasm of the epithelioid 
cells, but perhaps most often in the intercellular substance 
and in the processes of the giant cells. The protoplasm loses 
its homogeneous or finely granular appearance and becomes 
coarsely granular, while the nuclei break up into fragments 
which become distributed throughout the caseous material 
The general appearance of the caseous material is seen in Fig. 6. 
The giant cell is one of the last structures to disappear, and we 
sometimes see that the caseous material extends up to and 
becomes continuous with the protoplasm of the cell, while the 
nuclei are still alive. 

Lastly, in some cases the tubercle neither atrophies nor 
caaeates rapidly as above described, but the degenerative 
changes occur more slowly, and the d^nerated material be- 
comes infiltrated with calcareous salts and can still be 
recognised even after many years. 

This is the life tiistory of the individual tubercle, but another 
very important point in its life history is that it is an infective 
nodule, that is to say, that it does not remain single, but that 
once a tubercle develops, fresh ones spring up around the 
primary one. Indeed it is in this way that the tubercular 
process spreads, the new tubercles coalescing with the old and 
fresh ones appearing in the tissue around. And not only is the 
tubercle locally infective, it is also generally infective, a tuber- 
cular deposit in one part of the body being very apt to lead to 
tubercular growth elsewhere. The tubercular process is also 
infective from man to man, and from man to the lower animals, 
and from the lower animals to man. A large number of cases 
of infection of wounds in man with tubercular material have 
now been published, and I need not therefore go into this 
matter. Nor need I go into the question of the infective agent 
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in tubercular material; that has been conclusively shown by 
Koch and others to be the tubercle bacillus. 

A further and very important point in the history of tubercles 
is that they are very irritating structures, and that the tissue in 
which they lie becomes the seat of simple inflammatory changes 
which extend far beyond the limits of the tubercular disease 
and produce very marked and destructive effects. 

To sum up we see that tuberculosis is an infective disease due 
to the growth in the tissues of a parasitic micro-organism — the 
tubercle bacillus. It is characterised by the production of a 
special form of tissue which may either present the form of 
nodules or of a more diffuse infiltration, the characteristic 
element of this tissue being the epithelioid cells. This tissue 
shows a great tendency to undergo a peculiar form of degen- 
eration termed caseation, and it also excites and keeps up a 
condition of inflammation in the tissues around. The primary 
nodule does not remain single but leads to fresh development 
of nodules both in the immediate vicinity and also frequently 
in distant parts. It is only by taking into consideration the 
histological characters of the tissue, the tendency to caseation, 
the presence of bacilli, the multiplicity of the nodules, &c., 
that we can come to a certain conclusion as to the tubercular 
nature of a disease. 

Of the various points which I have mentioned those which I 
consider most important are the presence of epithelioid ceJls, the 
multiplicifi/ of the nodules or the extent of the epithelioid inJU- 
trati(/7i, and the suhsequoit caseation. When we have numerous 
and evidently spreading tubercles or large tracts of tubercular 
infiltration, and where caseation is occurring, I know of nothing 
else which this can indicate but tubercular disease. Limited 
collections of epithelioid and giant cells may occur around 
parasites of various kinds, but there is no tendency to exten- 
sion of the process or to the formation of fresh epithelioid 
collections at a distance, while the constant tendency to 
multiplication is a characteristic of the tubercular process. 
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I attach but little importance to the demonstration of tubercle 
bacilli as a means of diagnosis in these bone and joint diseases : 
the above mentioned histological characteristics are sufficient 
to enable the diagnosis to be made without the aid of the 
tul>ercle bacillus. 

We have thus arrived at a definite conception as to the histo- 
logical structure of tubercle, and we may conclude that when 
we find tissue with the characteristics described above, we have 
U) do with tubercular disease. Now we find that the diseases 
in which this tissue is present are those which, up till recently, 
have l>een clinically known as strumous diseases, and therefore 
in sjKiaking at the present lime of surgical tuberculoses we mean 
i\\(jmt diseases which clinically would be diagnosed as stnunous. 

Tliere are many reasons why we must regard strumous 
di?K;a«fj8 of bones and joints as tubercular, and being tubercular 
as due essentially to the development of the tubercle bacillus, 
and Uy these I shall refer again. I may here shortly summarise 
the facts as follows : — In the first place, I have just referred to 
cases in which wounds in man have become infected with the 
tubercular virus, with the result that the various affections, 
formerly called " strumous," and among them strumous diseases 
of Ixiues and joints have developed. Further, in these strumous 
disciises the affected tissues show the presence of tubercles and 
tulicrcular tissue ; tubercle bacilli are constantly present, though 
often very difficult to find ; these affections are intimately related 
U) phthisis and other tubercular affections occurring elsewhere ; 
the material derived from the diseased joints sets up tuberculosis 
in the lower animals in the same way as material from an 
undoubted tubercular source; and similar diseases can be 
induced in the lower animals by the introduction into bones 
and joints of tubercular material, and notably, as I have made 
out, of pure cultivations of tubercle bacilli. In describing the 
morbid anatomy of tubercular diseases of bones and joints, I 
therefore describe the morbid anatomy of those affections known 
up till recently as " strumous diseases." 



CHAPTER 11. 

CHANGES IN THE SYNOVIAL MEMBRANE. 

In discussing the morbid anatomy of tubercular diseases of 
bones and joints, we shall study in the first instance the changes 
which occur in the synovial membrane, and in the second place 
those which occur in the bones. The disease may be primary 
or secondary in either of these tissues, and the character of the 
changes which take place varies accordingly. 

We may divide the changes which occur in the synovial 
membrane into four main groups : — (1) Various forms of diffuse 
thickening of the synovial membrane ; (2) limited thickening 
of the synovial membrane, more especially the formation of one 
or more fairly limited nodules ; (3) acute miliary tuberculosis 
of the synovial membrane ; and (4) a form where there is not 
much thickening of the capsule at first, but where there is 
hydrops or pyarthrosis, a condition described by Konig, and 
termed by him " tuberculous hydrops and tuberculous empyema 
of joints." 

1. The most important of these forms, and that which comes 
under our notice by far the most frequently, is the diffuse 
thickening of the synovial membrane. 

Here we find a great variety of conditions, and all sorts of 
transition stages, but if we examine the state of matters at an 
early period in the disease, we find that the changes may be 
divided into three great types. 

A frequent condition is that in which there is moderate 
thickening of the synovial membrane, which may be roughly 
divided into two parts — an internal layer, where the tissue is soft 
and at an early stage villous and later covered with c<aseating 
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material, and an external layer of firmer consistence and of a 
glistening character, without caseation. The soft tissue on the 
surface has a gelatinous appearance and can be frequently rubbed 
off* with very slight pressure. In some cases, this soft material is 
not present over the whole surface of the thickened membrane, 
and in any case, it is usually distributed irregularly as regards 
its quantity, and is generally in largest amount at the reflection 
of the synovial nieml)rane on to the bone or cartilage, or in the 
neighbourhood of any osseous deposit. What I have just 
described may be looked on as, so to speak, the normal con- 
dition in this type of ditliise thickening ; but great differences 
exist as to the relative amount and distribution of the two 
kinds of material. Thus, in some cases, the soft tissue on 
the surface forms only a thin layer, the greater part of the 
thickening ])oing composed of the firmer material, while in 
others, again, the reverse may ])e the case, and almost the whole 
of the thickened part may consist of the soft tissue. 

In a second type, we do not find this sub-division into two 
layers, the thickening l)eing composed essentially of the firmer 
tissue, Init this tissue is dotted over with transparent or opaque 
yellow spots of varying size, and sometimes shows distinct 
caseous patches or commencing chronic abscesses. 

In a third class of cases we have often very marked thicken- 
ing of the synovial membrane of the firm cedematous glistening 
character al)ove described, but without the diffuse speckled 
appearance due to caseating patches, though it is not uncommon 
to find these collections here and there, especially over an 
osseous deposit which has readied the surface outside the 
joint at the point of reflection of the synovial membrane. In 
the first form, the joint generally contains serous or purulent 
fluid, while in tlie last two types fluid is usually absent. 

On studying the microscopical cliaracters of complete sections 
of the synovial membrane, we find a similar diversity in the 
appearances, and we see the explanation of the naked eye 
characters. 
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The following drawings represent the condition of uwtters in 
the first type of synovial thickening which I liave described. 
Tliey are taken from a case of liip-joint dist-ase in a girl, aged 
five, who was admitted with the following history : — Two and a 
half months before admission, she fell and struck her left hip. 
She liad had no symptoms of hip-joint disease previously, but 
the parents thought thai she had been losing flesh, and she had 




Fig, i.— TninHverse Beiitiuii of tlii.- li^'aiiteiitiim teres from a raBo 
of tiibercuUr dinetuc of ib<.> iji]>, liardly iim^'niged. The invnsioii uf 
the ligwnent by Cubereiilsr tissue U well iteen all round, and tlie 
tubercles can actually be made out at the d(ie|>eF part. The ragged 
edge is where caaeatiun in attivcly takiiig place. 

suffered from cough. Syiii|it"inB of hip-joint disease rapidly 
developed after the accident, and a few days before admission 
the head of the femur became dislocated forwards and upwards, 
and there was evidently fluid in the joint. I excised the 
joint, and clear fluid, containing white llocculent matter, waa 
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evacuated, and a dense tubercular deposit was found at the lower 
part of the neck of the femur, which was evidently the starting 
point of the disease, and which had communicated with the 
joint. The synovial membrane was covered with villous masses, 
some of which were caseatiug on their free surface ; this villous 
material was soft and easily rubbed off. Fig. 4 represents a 
transverse section through the ligamentum teres, magnified 
about 3 diameters. At one part a small portion of the surface 
has become detached, but nevertheless we obtain an excellent 
idea of the state of matters. It will be seen that the section 
consists of two parts, — a central lighter portion, and an outer 
darker part. If we look at the outer portion we see that here 
and there at the edge it is breaking down, but at the innermost 
part it is composed of closely aggregated circles, with a light 
centre, dark outline, and often a small dark body in the interior 
of the circle. This peculiar material is seen to extend pretty 
completely round the margin, and to penetrate into the interior 
at various parts, especially between the bands of fibrous tissua 
Fig. 5 shows the appearance under a higher power of the 
deeper part of this layer, and we see that the tissue at this 
part consists of densely packed tubercles, frequently with large 
giant cells, and surrounded l)y a ring of leucocytes. At the 
upper part of the . photogvapli fresh tubercles are seen forming 
in the more centrally placed tissue. Passing now to the free 
edge (sliown in Fig. 6) we no longer see the individual tubercles, 
they have run together, and we have the condition which I 
have termed tubercular infiltration, and quite at the free edge 
this tissue is undergoing caseation. If, lastly, we study the 
central tissue (Fig. 7), we find that it is composed of very 
vascular delicate fibrous tissue, which is much swollen, and 
contains elongated cells, with processes like myxomatous 
cells, along with a few leucocytes. Except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tubercular masses there are no tubercles 
among this fibrous tissue. We may call this condition shortly 
" gelatinoiu^ infiltration." 
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The sections of the synovial membrane showed exactly the 
BBme appearance, except that the tiibereular layer was only at 
one side, the whole of the inner part of the synovial membrane 
being occupied by tubercular tissue, which was easeating at the 
Iree surface, while the outer part was composed of this swollen 
Ifibrous tissue. 

Tlie sequence of events in these cases is plain. The tubercular 
■virus hiis attacked the surface of the synovial membrane, and 
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Flo. 6. — Section ahomng under a higher pi 
the deeper or sproulmg edge uf the tiitureulair s 
ducrete tu1«n.le9 lire well Been 
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read into its substance. In the ligamentuiu teres the tuber- 
alar growth is spreading in on all sides, where the tissue is not 
I dense. The oldest parts of tlie tubercular tissue, those 
ixt the cavity of the joint, are breaking down and under- 
% caseation, and the CJiseous material is being shed into the 
int forming the Hakes which were present in the fluid, 
further, the fibrous tissue in the outer part of the synovial 
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membrane, or the interior of the ligamentum teres, has become 
much swollen, is more vascular than normal, and there has no 
doubt been new formation of tissue. 

These specimens represent very well the state of matters 
in the first form of synovial thickening which I described, 
where two layers can be made out, an inner, soft and often 
caseating, and consisting of tubercular tissue, and an outer, 
composed of swollen vascular fibrous tissue. This condition 
most frequently occurs, I think, as the result of infection from 
the interior of the joint, for example, from the bursting of an 
osseous deposit into it ; and associated with it, we generally 
find fluid containing pus cells and caseous material in the 
joint, due to the caseation of the surface of the tubercular 
growth. As time goes on the tubercular material gradually 
involves the whole of the synovial membrane, which is then 
no longer divisible into twT) layers, but consists entirely of soft 
caseating tissue with swollen, fatty, and fibrous tissue outside. 

In the second type of difi'use synovial thickening we find 
that the thickened synovial membrane is not distinctly 
divisible into two layei-s, l)ut that it is somewhat tough with 
small or large transparent or yellow spots scattered through it 
In this t}"i>e the tubercular growth does not, in the first 
instiince, form on the surface f)f the synovial membrane, but in 
its substance, though generally close to the surface, and the 
tubercles are generally scattered irregiUarly throughout the 
thickened tissue. As time goes on, however, the whole 
thickness of the synovial membrane becomes involved, and 
we may ultimately have a condition resembling the first type 
but differing in that the caseation most commonly occurs, in 
the first instance, beneath, not at the surface of the synovial 
membrane, seeing that the oldest tubercles are beneath the 
surface. Hence the characteristic appearances of yellow specks 
scattered through the substance of the thickened synovial 
membrane. In this type of synovial thickening we have 
generally to do with primary synovial disciise. 
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In the third type of diffuse synovia! thickeniug the gi-eat 

s of the thickeued tissue is composed of the Bwollen fibrous 

ssue wliich is seen outside the tubercular growth io the first 

ind the tubercles are few in number and iu piirts entirely 

bbsent. It is must importaut to hear in mind the existence of 

tj'pe of disease, and the fact that there may be very 

larked thickening of the synovial membrane without any 



Fig. 6.— Showa the fnt' rA^o iif the name sectiou. Here the 
tuboTolee have run tO){elher, and the oondilion of " tubaroular in- 
GltnliuD " has been prudiiced. Coacation U going on at the edge, 
lUid some giuDt ceU» cnn stiU be aeen. 

tebercles in it. This condition is either associated with 

rimary disease of the synovial membrane, where the tubercular 

asit is limited to some part of the thickened tissue, or 

erhape it most often occurs in connection with osseous 

jsits which have not yet reached the surface or have done 

at the jwint of reflection of the synovial membrane, but have 

n shut off' from the joint cjivity by the soft tissues over their 

Mint of exit. 
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In cases where we meet with this type of synovial thickening 
we may have to search a little before we find the tubercular 
area which, however, is present. Usually it will be found at 
some part where there is a greater amount of thickening, 
more especially at the reflection of the synovial membrane, or 
in some portion of the bone. 

To sum up we may say that the diffuse thickening of the 
synovial membrane may occur as a primary or secondary lesion. 
If it occurs primarily the deposit may and usually does com- 
mence at one part in the substance of the synovial membrane, 
and is not diflfused over the whole membrane at once. At the 
point of commencement there is a deposit of tubercles, swelling 
of the surrounding tissue, and the tubercular growth soon 
spreads through the whole of tlie synovial membrane, being 
often, however, preceded by thickening of the membrane, due 
solely to swelling and gelatinous infiltration of the tissue. In 
these cases of primary disease of the synovial membrane the 
tubercular growth commences in its substance or even in the 
sub-synovial tissue, and these are often the cases in which 
w^e have the gi-eatest thickening of the synovial capsule. 

Where the diffuse thickening occurs secondarily to deposits 
in the bone we may have one of two conditions according to 
the point where the deposit reaches the surface of the bone. 
If it communicates freely with the cavity of the joint there is 
rapid infection of the whole surface of the synovial membrane, 
tubercles form in the superficial layers, grow rapidly, and 
caseate at the free margin, while they also penetrate into 
its substance. At first the tissue outside becomes swollen 
from gelatinous infiltration, but subsequently this material is 
invaded and destroyed by the tubercular growth. In other 
cases the osseous deposit may reach the surface at the margin 
of the synovial membrane, which becomes thickened in the 
first instance, and shuts it off", for a time at any rate, from the 
joint cavity. This thickened patch is full of tubercles, and 
these rapidly spread in the substance of the synovial membrane 
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I or in the sub-synovial tissue, while the synovial membrane 
r becomes swollen aud gelatinous even before the tubercular 
Kdeposit has reached it. 

At first sight oue might be inclined to think that these 
details as to the various types of diffuse sjtiovial thickening 
are only of pathological interest, and not of any special practical 
importance, but in reality their recognition is of great import- 
aiee in treatment. Thus, suppose that we open a joint with 
' of renio\'iug the tubercular disease and find that a 




primary osseous deposit has burst into the joint, m 

; I have pointed out that the tubercular flisease will be 
KcDufiiied, in the first instance, to the superficial layers of the 
■lynovial membrane, and that these layers are soft and easily 
BteiDoved, while the outer layers are tougher and composed only 
\tA inflamed and swollen fibrous tissue. It is evident, therefoi^e, 
4iat in order to remove the tubercular disease, if we operate at 
fan early period, we need not dissect awiiy the whole of the 
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thickened tissues, destroying ligaments, &e., in our course, but 
that thorough scraping of tiie surface will remove the whole of 
the dise^ase, or at the most, the additional removal of a thin 
layer of the firmer tissue by knife or scissors will be sufficient. 
In this way we leave a strong joint, and may subsequently 
obtain some movement. 

Again, if we have to do with a case of primary synovial 
disease, we know that the tubercles are scattered irregularly 
throughout the thickened tissue, which is too tough to yield to 
the sharp spoon, and if we decide that it is necessary to remove 
the whole of the tu])ercular disease, we can only make sure of 
doing so by dissecting away the whole of the thickened tissues. 

In the third place, as illustrated by tlie third tj'^e, if an 
osseous deposit has reached the surface at tlie margin of the 
synovial membrane and caused thickening at tliat j^mrt, or if 
there is a localised primary deposit in the synovial membrane at 
one part, all that may be necessary at an early stage may be to 
remove the primary deposit and a good area of the synovial 
membrane around without touching the greater part of the 
synovial membrane, even although it may be somewhat 
thickened. 

2. Limited thickening of the synovial membrane. A com- 
paratively rare condition is that described by Konig, Riedel, 
and others, where we have nodular, often polypoid, growths 
on the synovial membrane ; this genemlly occurs in the 
knee-joint. In most cases of synovial thickening the surface 
of the synovial membrane is not smooth, but shows irregular 
soft projections, but this is not the condition which is here 
referred to. In the cases to which I allude, we find one or more 
firm nodules projecting from some part of the capsule, generally 
in the pouch above the patella, and not unfrequently accom- 
panied by hydrarthrosis. At first there may be no general 
thickening of the synovial membrane, but if the disease is 
allowed to progress, the whole of the synovial membrane 
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ultimately becomes swollen and infiltrated with tubercles. 
Biedel describes the characters of these cases as follows : — the 
synovial membrane is reddened, often thickened, and shows one 
or more firm prominences on the surface ; the joint frequently 
contains fluid and rice-like bodies ; the nodules contain numer- 
ous tubercles, frequently closely packed together. 

I have only seen one or two instances of this kind, and have only 
had the opportunity of examining one case. It was that of a 
lady who had sufll'ered from troublesome synovitis of the knee- 
joint for some months. On the inner side of the joint a nodule 
was felt, which seemed like an attached loose cartilage. On 
cutting down, this was found to be a polypoid thickening of the 
synovial membrane, and was removed. On making sections of 
the mass, it proved to be tubercular. The patient remains 
well. 

o. Acute miliary tuberculosis of the synovial membrane. 
Konig describes a form of tuberculosis of the synovial mem- 
brane in which miliary tubercles are found in the sub-synovial 
tissue, and in which the synovial membrane is not at all altered ; 
there are no symptoms of disease. This condition occurs in 
acute general tuberculosis and is only of anatomicjil interest. 
I have in one case of acute tuberculosis examined the synovial 
membrane of the knee and hip-joints, but failed to find any 
tubercles. 

4. We have also to consider the condition of the synovial 
membrane in " Hydrops tuberculosus " and " Empyema tuber- 
culosum," described more especially by Konig and Volkmann. 
A certain amoimt of hydrops is not uncommon in connection 
with general thickening of the synovial membrane, and more 
especially with the pendulous growths just described, but the 
condition to which I refer here is that in which a joint affected 
with tubercular disease contains fluid, but where there is 
no marked thickening of the synovial membrane at first 
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although the disease is primarily synovial. This is, as a rule, 
only a temporary condition, and as time goes on the synovial 
membrane becomes swollen, the swelling generally commencing 
at the point of reflection of the synovial membrane on the 
bone, and ultimately the joint assumes the ordinary appearance 
of a tubercular joint. These cases are usually diagnosed in the 
first instance as simple hydrops, and it is not, as a rule, till the 
thickening of the synovial membrane has occurred that their 
true nature can be recognised, or that operative interference 
seems to be called for. Konig has examined these cases at an 
early stage and states that there is a formation of a thin layer 
of tubercles on the surface of the synovial membrane, along 
with a slight amount of chronic inflammation. 

The " empyema tuberculosum " is a similar condition where, 
however, there is caseous pus in tlie joint cavity also without 
any marked thickening of the synovial membrane in the first 
instance. The typical cases of this kind are primarily synovial 
affections, occur especially in old people, and are particularly 
intractable. A very similar condition may, however, be found 
in some cases soon after an osseous deposit has opened into a 
joint. The appearance of the synovial membrane is very 
similar to that in the previous condition. 



CHAPTER III. 

TUBERCULAR DEPOSITS IX BONE. 

The changes which occur in lx)ne as the result of tubercular 
deposit in them, are ver}* various, and to some extent merge 
into one another. The following are, however, the chief forms: — 
(1) Miliary tuberculosis of lx)ne ; (2 ) soft caseating deposits in 
bone ; (3) tul)ercular deix)sits with sclerosis of bone and 
necrosis; (4) superficial tubercular disease of the articular 
surfaces of bone, in connection with which we have to studv 
the changes in the articular cartilage — this fonn is always 
secondary to deposits in l>one and to disease of the synovial 
membrane — (5) the condition termed " caries sicca " ; (G ) diffuse 
condensation of lx)ne, in connection with tuljercular disease: 
(7) diftuse softening of lK)ne and formation of "red marrow:'' 
and (8) tul:)ercular periostitis and tul^ercular osteomyelitis of 
the short bones, one form of which is " spina ventosa." In 
connection with these tubercular ati'eetions of Ixme we must 
also study the inflammatory processes which accompany them, 
and which play a most imiKjrtant part in the destructive 
changea 

1. Miliary Tuberculosis of Bone. 

Miliary tuberculosis seldom occurs in Ixme, except in 
cases of acute general tuberculosis. It is true that we not 
uncommonly find miliar)' tubercles in bone in the \icinity of a 
large tubercular deposit, but I here refer to diffuse miliar)' 
tuberculosis apart from any large deposit. The appearance of 
the tubercles and the changes associated with them are tlie 
same as in other organs; but as a rule the number of tubercles 
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is not so great, and they are not uncommonly most numerous 
towards the extremities of the bone. For a long time the occur- 
rence of miliary tuberculosis in bone was entirely denied by 
some authors, but instances of this kind have been published 
from time to time, and Lazarus has recorded five cases of acute 
general tuberculosis, in which the bones were examined with 
positive results. In his cases, however, the tubercles were 
not present in all bones, or in all parts of the same bona 
This form being only part of a fatal general disease is, however, 
of very little practical importance. 

Apart from acute general tuberculosis, or large deposits in 
bone, miliary tuberculosis of individual bones has been described. 
It is not \incommon to find tubercles, or what look to the 
naked eye like tubercles, in the sternum, ribs, and even the 
vertebne in post-mortem examinations of cases of phthisis, and 
tliat although there is no general tuberculosis. 

2. Soft Caseatini; Tubercular Deposits in Bonk 

Soft and frequently caseous tubercular deposits in bone are 
by no means uncommon as the primary condition in tubercular 
joint disease. These dei)0sits vary much in size and situation, 
but they are as a rule small, and situated in the ends of the 
bones, usually close to the articular cartilage or the surface of 
the bone. They also vary in number, but in my experience 
they are most usually single, though in some cases there may 
be deposits in more than one of the bones entering into the 
formation of the joint, or in more than one part of the same 
bone. 

In this specimen (Fig. 8) we have an excellent example of one 
of these soft caseating deposits in bone. This is a section of the 
external condyle of the left femur of a child aged five. Two 
years l)efore admission an abscess formed on the outer side of 
the left knee-joint, and burst, leaving a sinus ; the synovial 
membrane became much thickened, the knee flexed, and fresh 
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Uece^es formed. The condition of the joint as seen at the 

operation was that the synovial membrane was much thickened, 

the articular carlil^e of the patella was destroyed, the internal 

^tulieroeity of the tibia was much eroded, and there was a soft 




8. — SeQlidn of the ojite iml ondy e of he femu from ft oaw 
or aueoae of the knee-joint. Above is tlie orticnlar cartilage, Ijelow 
tbe HpiphyHiBl cartiUf^e, and between them, on the left hand, is k 
■oft tabercuiar depomt. (Sa Text for deacription.) 

I Wseoiis deposit in the external condyle of the femur, which 
[ CtmuDunicated with the exterior, and to which the sinusea led. 
On examining this deposit we see that it is more or less 
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circular in shape, and entirely composed of soft tiss\ie, the 
osseous trabeculoe having completely disappeared. Towards the 
central part of the deposit caseation is occurring, around this 
there is a condition of tubercular infiltration, and elsewhere a 
number of tubercles. Immediately around the deposit the 
trabeculaj of the bone are seen to be considerably thickened, 
and more numerous than at some distance from this spot. In 
the cancelli around the tubercular mass the normal fatty tissue 
has disappeared, and its place is taken by a swollen, somewhat 
fibrous, vascular material, not unlike that seen in gelatinous 
infiltration of the synovial membrane. Further away from the 
deposit the tissue in the cancellous spaces, presents a fairly 
normal appearance. Towards the left hand side we see that 
the deposit has destroyed the surface of the bone, and made its 
way outwards, leading to abscess formation over it. 

In Fig. 9 we have a caseous deposit immediately beneath 
the articular cartilage of the tibia, close to the spine. Here we 
have a similar appearance to that seen in tlie last specimen — 
viz., a central mass of caseous material without any bony 
spiculcii in it, surrounded by soft granulation tissue containing 
tubercles. Surrounding the soft deposit there are a few 
thickened trabecuhu, as in the previous example, while further 
away the epiphysis is infiltrated with inflammatory cells, and 
the osseous trabeculoe are thin and few in number ; in fact, the 
whole epiphysis is in a state of rarefying osteitis. At one part 
the deposit has burst through the cartilage, and opened into 
the joint. On each side of this point some fragments of carti- 
lage are still present on the surface of the bone, but further 
away the articular surface is destitute of cartilage and carious. 

As in the above specimens, these deposits generally undergo 
caseation in the centre, but in some instances this may not 
occur for a long time, and sometimes we find a meiss of firmer 
fibrous tissue containing only a few tubercles scattered through 
it. In these deposits the osseous trabeculai have usually been 
completely absorbed, though in some cases fragments of bone 
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my still be seeii. Iinmeiiiately oiitsiile tlie tuhereuJiir jrrowth 
'I- it is not iineoiniiicin to find tliat the osseous trabeculie are 
thicker than uormal, but this couditiou does not extend to any 
great distance beyond the deposit, and. indeed, is not always 
present Generally, also, we find that a few of the cancellous 
, spaces arotmd the deposit, more especially those in relation 

fith the thickened trabeculie. are almost entirely devoid of 
t cells, and contain a peculiar swollen semi-fibrous material, 
it unlike that found in the thickened synovial membrane in 




Fic, 9. — S«ctiiia uf tliE l]i»ul uf Ihe Cibin, showing remains uF 
uticular carCilik^e nbove, and a portion of tlifi ffpiphyaial cartilagu 
botow. On the right band lidt the surface of the bone is corioua. 
A nft tuberculAT deposit is prosetiC bcneatb the retiutina of tho 
Miiculor cartiloga, which was perforated at one pnrt. [Sre Tcit. ) 

he neighbourhood of tubercular growth. Further away from 
I soft deposits we usually (ind a condition of rarefying 
It is noteworthy, however, that here, as in caries, 
e rarefying osteitis is most marked at some distance from the 
the intervening tissue being less affected, and this 
refying usteilis often occurs in patches. Not uncommonly we 
Ind new osseous formation from the periosteum outside these 
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.,.,11 'ISIS OF Bone 

4. \ aze those in 



lie ^ aeqnestra. 

j6 goes oil ' ol bone, 

J which is occuia Ihwnt 

^ the surface of tlie bone 
aoercular gi'owth is more rapid, and ii. % 

»H)tal destruction of the trabecuhe before caseaii^ 
.ete, and hence we find in these cases portions of osseous 
^cula* in the midst of the caseous material, and the sclerosis >^ 

of the surrounding bone may be absent. 

The further history of the case is as follows: — Wliile the tuber- 
cular deposit is still enclosed in the interior of the bone, there 
may be only slight clinicid evidence of its presence, but once it 
reaches the surface, various phenomena occur differing according 
to the point where the deposit has opened. If the deposit opens 
tlirough the articular cartilage, and communicates directly with 
the joint, the infective material is distril)uted over the whole 
surface of the synovial membrane almost at the siime time, and 
the first type of synovial disease rapidly develops, soon 
followed in most cases by the occuiTcnce of caseous pus in the 
joint. In another set of cases the deposit reaches the surface 
at the point where the synovial membrane is reflected on to the 
bone, and is thus shut off for a time, at least, from the joint 
cavity. In this instance thickening of the synovial membrane, 
usually of the third type occurs, being most marked, especially 
at first, over the osseous deposit, but gradually extending and 
involving the whole of the synovial membrane. In a third set 
of cases, the deposit reaches the surface of the bone quite outside 
the synovial membrane, and then a chronic abscess usually 
forms over it, and tlie joint itself may never become affected. 

The sequence of events when the osseous deposit bursts into 
the joint cavity, is well shown in Fig. 11. This is a complete 
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circular in shape, and entirely composed of soft tissue, the 
osseous tmbeculje having completely disappeared. Towards the 
central part of tlie deposit caseation is occurring, around this 
there is a condition of tubercular infiltration, and elsewhere a 
number of tubercles. Immediately around the deposit the 
trabecule of the bone are seen to be considerably thickened, 
and more numerous than at some distance from this spot In 
the cancelli around the tubercular mass the normal fatty tissue 
has disappeared, and its place is tiiken by a swollen, somewhat 
fibrous, vascular material, not unlike that seen in gelatinous 
infiltration of the synovial membrane. Further away from the 
deposit the tissue in the cancellous spaces, presents a fairly 
normal appearance. Towards the left hand side we see that 
the deposit has destroyed the surface of the bone, and made its 
way outwards, leadinj^ to abscess formation over it. 

In Fig. 9 we have a caseous deposit immediately beneath 
the articular cartilage of the tibia, close to the spine. Here we 
have a similar appearance to that seen in the last specimen — 
viz., a central mass of caseous material without any bony 
spiculif in it, surrounded by soft granulation tissue containing 
tubercles. Surrounding the soft deposit there are a few 
thickened trabecuhe, as in the previous example, while further 
away the epiphysis is infiltrated with inflammatory cells, and 
the osseous trabeculai are thin and few in number ; in fact, the 
whole epiphysis is in a state of rarefying osteitis. At one part 
the deposit has burst through the cartilage, and opened into 
the joint. On each side of this point some fragments of carti- 
lage are still present on the surface of the bone, but further 
away the articular surface is destitute of cartilage and carious. 

As in the above specimens, these deposits generally undergo 
caseation in the centre, but in some instances this may not 
occur for a long time, and sometimes we find a mass of firmer 
fibrous tissue containing only a few tubercles scattered through 
it. In these deposits the osseous trabecuhx^ have usually been 
completely absorbed, though in some cases fragments of bone 
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still be seen. Iraniecliutelj' outside the tuberciiliir growtli 
it is not uncomnion to find tliat the osseous triibeculie are 
thicker than normal, but this conditiou does uot extend to any 
great distance beyond the deposit, and, indeed, is not always 
present Generally, also, we find that a few of the cancellous 
spaces around the deposit, more especially thoae in i-elation 
■ with the thiekeued trabeculie, are Almost entirely devoid of 
ht cells, and eontain a peculiar swollen semi-fibrous material, 
tot unlike that found in the thickened synovial membrane in 




Fic. e. — Section of tliH htiu) of tliu tibia, Bhowing remunn of 
artictiUT cartilage above, nnd a portion of the epipbynal curtilajfe 
htflnw. On the right hnnd flido tbe Hurfru:^ of the bone is carioos. 
A tatX tubercular diipoait ih preseut beneath tlia mmainB of the 
•rticultir caiCilage, whioh wwi perforated nt onu pnrt. {Sec Text.) 

the neighbourhood of tubercular growth. Further away from 
these soft deposits we usually find a condition of rarefying 
^OBteitia. It is noteworthy, however, that here, as in earies, 
B rarefyiug osteitis is most marked at some distance from the 
the intervening tissue being less afl'ected, and this 
refying osteitis often occurs in patches. Not uncommonly we 
ind new osseous formation from the periosteum outside these 
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deposits, but this is i)ei'hap8 not so frequent as in the next 
forni of tubercular bone disease. 

Tlie pi-ocesa probably prf^ressea somewhat in this way. The 
tubercular virus is deposited at eome part of the bone, and 
tubercles form, the tubercles causing u'ritation, and the forma- 
tion of a young granulation tissue around them, which attacks 
the trabecula' of the bmui, and ]e;uls to their absorption. The 
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Fio. 10.— Section of a 
deposit in Che BiiperGciM 
bone, ftu. [Sti Text) 

condition is illustrated in the accompanying drawing (Fig. 10) 
where we see the formation of tubercular tissue in neighbour- 
ing cancelli, and the lacunar absorption of the bone by the 
granulation tissue around the tubercular mass. The tubercles 
multiply, this gi-anulation tissue extends, and absorption of the 
trabeculiE progresses, while caseation occurs at the oldest part of 
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the growth. Further away from the tubercular mass, the irri- 
tation is less, and a small amount of young swollen fibrous tissue 
is formed, accompanied by sclerosis of the trabeculae. This 
fibrous material is again invaded by the tubercular growth and 
the granulation tissue, and the thickened trabeculae are again 
absorbed, and so the process goes on extending, aided, no doubt, 
by the rarefying osteitis which is occurring in the neighbour- 
hood, till ultimately the surface of the bone is reached. In 
some cases the tubercular growth is more rapid, and time is not 
afforded for total destruction of the trabecuhe before caseation 
is complete, and hence we find in these cases portions of osseous 
trabeculae in the midst of the caseous material, and the sclerosis 
of the surrounding bone may be absent. 

The further history of the case is as follows: — While the tuber- 
cular deposit is still enclosed in the interior of the bone, there 
may be only slight clinical evidence of its presence, but once it 
reaches the surface, various phenomena occur differing according 
to the point where the deposit has opened. If the deposit opens 
through the articular cartilage, and communicates directly with 
the joint, the infective material is distributed over the whole 
surface of the synovial membrane almost at the same time, and 
the first type of synovial disease rapidly develops, soon 
followed in most cases by the occurrence of caseous pus in the 
joint. In another set of cases the deposit reaches the surface 
at the point where the synovial membrane is reflected on to the 
bone, and is thus shut off for a time, at least, from the joint 
cavity. In this instance thickening of the synovial membrane, 
usually of the tliird type occurs, being most marked, especially 
at first, over the osseous deposit, but gradually extending and 
involving the whole of the synovial membrane. In a third set 
of cases, the deposit reaches the surface of the bone quite outside 
the synovial membrane, and then a chronic al}scess usually 
forms over it, and the joint itself may never become affected. 

The sequence of events when the osseous deposit bursts into 
the joint cavity, is well shown in Fig. 11. This is a complete 
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longitudinftl sectiou through tlie lower end of the radius, the^ 
carpus and the proximal end of the secflnil metacarpal bone— ' 
At the posterior part of 
the carpal end of the meta- 
carpal bone (at the lower 
part of the figure), there is 
a caseous deposit which has 
opened into the carpo- 
metacarpal articulation. In 
this articulation the car- 
tilage is almost entirely 
destroyed, and the synovial 
membrane is thickened and 
villous ; the disease has 
spread to the articulation 
between the two carpal 
bones, which is tilled up 
with fibrous tissue contain- 
ing tubercidar tissue, and 
here also the cartilage has 
been almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The radio-carpal 
articulation is not nearly so 
much affected, but thickeu- 
iug of the synovial mem- 
brane is occurring, and this 
thickened tissne is creeping 
over the surface of the car- 
tilage in the-mauner wliich 
I shall describe when I 
come to si^eak of the mode 
of destruction of cartilage. 
We also see sections of 
sinuses in the soft parts, « 




to the joints. 



Fig. U.— Lougitudiiial «iUiiou of tha 
vrritt joiut from a case of tubcmilar dis- 
eaae. At the lower jaet is the TcmAina 
of s mctacarpat bone Cownrda the doisuiD 
(right hand aide|, of which u duposit has 
formed in the boae, which hac burst into 
the joint, »nd set up the diseaBc. As wo 
p&sa iipwordu we see two tarpal bones and 
therikdiuB. (SccTeit.) 

■ith caacatiug walls, and leading 
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'■i. TL'BEItCULAlt llEPaSITS, WITH ScLEnOSIS OF BOXE 

AND Necrosis. 

In marked contrast to the foregoing processes are those in 
■which there is sclerosis of bone and formation of sequestra. 
This process is very common in tubercular diseases of bone, 
"varj-ing much, however, in extent and i-eault in different 

The early stage of tlie jirocess is well seen in Fig. 12, which 




tepreaeuts a section of the patella from a, case of disease of the 
e-joiDt in a female aged si.xteeu. There was much swelling 
( the knee, and an abscess on the outer side of the patella ; the 
I had commenced spontaneously. The specimen is an 
■xcellent -example of this form of tubercular disease, and shows 
pll the stages in the formation and separation of tubercular 
Bequestra. In the phott^p^ph the trabecular of the bone 
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whicli elsewliere are black, come out light in the necrotic 
area. Bearing this in mind, we see tjiat the trabecule: in 
the necrotic area are very much thicker than in the healthy 
part, showing that a formative procesa has preceded the 
necrosis. Around the deposit rarefying osteitis ia occurring, 
and the trabeculte are becoming destroyed, though this desti-uc- 
tion is only complete in a few places : the tissue at tliese partaj 




Kin. 13.— Section -howin^ lim- of sti.ai 
truln(Hr!Fig. 12}. The dsHtnictian uf t 
tissue and tbe furmation of a tubercle k 

contains numerous tubercles. In other parts at the mai^n,' 
the eaucelli contain vascular fibrous tissue, and the trabeculie 
are becoming thickened. Nearer the centre tubercles appear 
in these cancelli, and the thickened trabecnlie are ^aiii 
becoming eroded, and at the centre the contents of the can- 
cellous spaces are caseous material, and the erosion of the 
trabecula: has come to a standstill. 

Fig. 13 represents the line of separation, and shows the 




^ruction of the traliecula; and the presence of tubercles in 
he soft tissue between the dead and the living. 

e seijuestra vary in density very greatly, being in some 
8 only slightly denser or even less dense than normal ean- 
8 bone, while in other cases the trabeculre arc extremely 
ihickened, and the moss resembles the outer shell of a bone 




■equeBtniiD <jiui[ilrlt.ly Hi.-]j;irjiU-il Ijiit itill m »i(ii lying in a cavity 
in the bone, the wall of tli« cavity baing <»nipii8iid of noft tisane. 
At the u])per piu^ tlje l)oue luw in partx cmoplBtuly diHapjieared, Mid 
tbu soft tiwui? re&clitti tbe joint. (Fniiu a cue exoi»ed by 3ir 
WilUam Ferguason nmny yeara ago,) 

%ther than cancellous tissue. Further, the sequestrum does 
lot always show the same density throughout. lu the patella, 
1 which the preceding figures have been taken, we have 
\Ka example of the intermediate or wluit one may term tlie 
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normal density and character of one of these sequestra {see also 
Fig. 14). 

These tubercular sequestra are usually larger than the soft 
tubercular deposits, but they vary much in size and shapa 
They are generally quadrilateral or irregular in form, but they 
are sometimes wedge shaped, the base of the wedge being 
directed towards the cavity of the joint. In the freshly cut 
bone they present a dense yellow appearance, and it is very 
characteristic of the sequestra that they are usually incom- 
pletely separated. In some cases, the articular cartilage over 
them is destroyed, and they project into the joint cavity, and, 
if the joint has still been used, the surface of the sequestrum 
may be eburnated. As I have previously said, they vary in 
density from that of the hardest bone to a friable consistence, 
but most commonly they are denser than the normal cancellous 
bone. In most joints, they occur close to the articular ends 
of the bones, and frequently immediately under the cartilage ; 
in other cases, more especially in the upper end of the femur, 
they are found just beyond the epiphysial cartilage, or in the 
HubsUmce of the neck of the bone. 

When we study these sequestra under the microscope, we 
find that they are usually composed of much thickened osseous 
trabecuhe, and also of trabecuhf of new formation. The density 
of the newly formed bone varies in dififerent cases, and this 
variation apparently depends on the rapidity and extent of the 
process. The meshes of the osseous network in these sequestra 
are filled with fibrous or granulation tissue frequently contain- 
ing tubercles, or more usually with caseous material ; where the 
se([ueHtrum is very dense the amount of soft material in the 
meshes of the bone is naturally very small. Frequently, how- 
ever, even in very dense sequestra, many of the trabecule have 
been a good deal broken up in places by the tubercular growth 
before caseation is complete, and thus are in a crumbling con- 
dition ; and usually, though many of the trabecula) are much 
thickened, parts of the mass may break down readily under the 
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finger. Surrounding the sequestrum we find a layer of soft and 
often fibrous tissue, generally containing tubercles or tubercular 
infiltration, which is leading in parts to destruction of the 
trabeculae connecting the dead and living parts. 

The process of sequestrum formation in tubercular disease is 
probably shortly the following: — As the result of the deposit 
of tubercles in a certain part of the bone, there is inflammatory 
reaction in the neighbourhood, and ultimately the formation of 
young vascular fibrous tissue in a considerable number of the 
cancelli of the bone. In these cancelli thickening and new 
formation of osseous trabeculae go on, and this process con- 
tinues to extend at the edge. While this fibrous formation 
and sclerosis of the bone are going on, the tubercular growth is 
also extending, and, accompanying it, there is reabsorption of 
the newly formed bone. Caseation of this tubercular growth 
occurs, and then the absorption of the bone ceases, and thus we 
come to have a central patch of sclerosed bone with caseous 
material in the cancelli, surrounded by very vascular fibrous 
tissue and denser bone. By-and-bye the process ceases to 
extend with the same rapidity, and then absorption of the 
connecting trabeculaj of bone, and ultimately complete detach- 
ment of the sequestrum may take place. The thickness of the 
osseous trabeculae in the necrosed fragment depends on the 
rapidity with which caseation of the tubercular deposit lias 
occurred, and also on the course taken by that deposit. If 
caseation has only occurred slowly, there may be considerable 
thinning and breaking up of the previously sclerosed trabeculae, 
while if it has occurred rapidly the thickness of the new bone 
is not much diminished. The tubercular growth may not, 
however, invade the whole of the sclerosed bone, and where it 
does not extend the sclerosis goes on and very dense bone is 
formed, this bone being ultimately cut off from the surrounding 
parts, and composing part or even the whole of the sequestrum. 
In some cases the tubercular growth follows a circular or 
triangular course around bone which has been invaded by it. 
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bone wliich has become much sclerosed but not invaded, and 
bone which has not been much aflfected. We thus see that in 
the formation of these sequestra we have two processes going 
hand in hand, viz., growth of vascular fibrous tissue with 
sclerosis of bone, and growth of tubercular tissue with rare- 
faction of bone; and the character of the sequestrum varies 
according to which of these processes is in excess, according to 
the rapidity with which the tubercular tissue extends or caaeates, 
and according to the course taken by the tubercular growth. 
Formation of vascular fibrous tissue, with sclerosis of bone, is 
not uncommon in tubercular diseases of bones, but this sclerosis 
may go on to a great extent without ending in death. What 
determines the formation of a sequestrum is the invasion or 
encircling of this sclerosed tissue by the tubercular growth. 

Various views have been put forward at different times as to 
the nature of these sequestra. Some authors have supposed 
that they are composed mainly or entirely of fibrous tissue, 
while others have held that their density is due to the deposit 
of calcareous salts. Without doubt the caseous material in the 
cancelli in these sequestra is very apt to become infiltrated with 
calcareous salts, and when this is the case the weight and 
apparent density of the sequestra are much increased, but, as I 
have shown, this is not at all the essence of the process. The 
view, however, which has been most generally accepted is that 
advocated by Konig, viz., that these sequestra arise as the 
result of embolism, and that the vessel being blocked by 
tubercular material, the portion of bone supplied by it dies. 
Konig lays especial stress on the wedge shape and position of 
these secjuestra as evidence of the accuracy of his opinion, and 
while he luis not failed to observe that the osseous trabecula? in 
the sequestra are thicker than in the surrounding bone, he 
concludes that this is only an apparent sclerosis due to rare- 
faction of the surrounding bone. There can, however, be no 
question that the portion of bone which has died has previously 
been the seat of active growth, a fact quite irreconcilable with 
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the embolic theory, and we see similar evidences of active growth 
in the bone around the deposit. This being the case, it is 
quite clear that whatever influence the distribution of the 
vessels may exert on the direction of spread of the tubercular 
tissue, and consequently on the shape of the sequestrum, the 
formation of the sequestrum is not the result of embolism. 

I need not repeat what I have previously said in connection 
with soft deposits as to the further progress of the disease when 
the tubercular process reaches the surface of the bone. The 
progress of events is practically the same in both cases. It 
does not, however, necessarily follow that once a soft deposit 
or a tubercular sequestrum has been formed the disease will 
continue to progress. I have examined several cases in which 
disease has evidently come to a standstill, and the deposit has 
become encapsuled by dense fibrous tissue or bone, or has 
become infiltrated with calcareous salts ; in some cases indeed 
the tubercular material has completely disappeared, and a mass 
of fibrous tissue has been found in its place. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TUBERCULAR CHANGES IN ARTICULAR CARTILAGE 

AND THE SURFACE OF BONE. 

The most common tubercular affection of bone is tubercular 
destruction or caries of the surface of the bone. The term 
airies was originally applied to all destructive or ulcerative 
changes of the surface of bone, but of late it has been restricted 
to those changes of the superficial layers of bone which occur 
in connection with tubercular disease, and restricted in this 
way the term is a very convenient one. 

Caries of the articular ends of bones is never, so far as I have 
seen, the primary tubercular affection; it practically always 
(Xjcurs secondarily either to a deposit in the bone or to synovial 
disease. It is also a curious fact that even in the case of 
osseous deposits the growth of tubercles in the superficial 
cancelli of the bone in the neighbourhood of the deposit, and 
the destruction of the cartilage, only goes on to a comparatively 
slight extent, find in some ciises not at all till the synovial 
membrane has become aflected or the deposit has opened into 
the cavity of the joint, after which the disease progresses with 
great rapidity. We might have expected that in the case of 
a deposit immediately beneath the cartilage the tubercular 
growth would have spread along under the cartilage and caused 
its exfoliation from within. This, however, is not the case, at 
any rate not to any marked extent; the tubercular growth 
seems to be more or less confined within the deposit in the 
first instance, and not till it has formed a communication with 
the joint or reached the soft tissues does it seem to be liberated 
and free to spread over the whole part. As I have already 
pointed out when a tubercular deposit in the bone reaches the 
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^^icular surface, erosion of the cartilage occurs over it, a 

^^"tomunication is formed with the joint, the synovial mem- 

. ^^ne becomes infected, and then the cartilage is attacked, and 

ifi not as a rule till destruction of the cartilage has pro- 

^^^^ssed to a considerable extent that the surface of the bone is 

^ •^'Bcted. We must, therefore, study the changes which occur 

^ connection with the cartilage in the first instance. 

The naked eye appearances of the changes in cartilage are 
^ell known and consist chiefly in thinning, and complete dis- 
appearance of portions of the cartilage, its detachment in the 
form of thin shreds, often full of holes, or even of thicker 
inasses ; in fact in some cases cartilage which shows very little 
alteration may be partially loose and movable on the subjacent 
bone. These changes generally commence and are most marked 
at points where the synovial membrane joins the cartilage as at 
the edges of the cartilage, or at the points of attachment of the 
crucial ligaments in the knee, in the neighbourhood of the 
ligamentum teres in the hip, &c. Its destruction may also 
begin in the neighbourhood of the opening of the tubercular 
osseous deposit, and the thinning of the cartilage is also well 
marked at points of pressure. 

As I have said the early changes in the cartilage are, as a 
rule, most marked at the points where the synovial membrane 
is reflected on to the cartilage, and we not unfrequently find 
that the cartilage is but slightly or not at all affected except at 
the margins where the soft tissue, continuous with the synovial 
membrane, is spreading over and destroying it from the surface. 
This was well seen in the section through the wrist joint (Fig. 
11, p. 38), where the synovial membrane was spreading over the 
cartilage of the radius and destroying it first at the margins. 
The first change which occurs is apparently the spread of 
vascular tissue over the surface of the cartilage, this tissue 
becoming thinner and thinner as we pass away from the edge. 
This is seen in Fig. 15, which is a photograph from the margin 
of the articular cartilage of the head of the femur, show- 
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ing commencing destruction of cartilage from the surface. 
Underneath thia new tissue the cartilage capsules enlarge, the 
cells multiply, and ultimately the capsules come to communicate 
with the surrounding soft tiaaue. At the same time the iuter- 
capsular or intercellular material apparently beeomea split up 
iuto fibres which are in many eases continuous with the fibres 
of the connective tissue on the surface, and the nuclei of 
the cartilage cells become elongated or spindle shaped, and 
apparently form some at least of the nuclei of the fibrous 




Fia. 15.— ahowH thu exlcnaion of thu Boft tiaaue over the Burfaoo 
of the cartilage ncetting thinner and thinner towards the right 
h«nd side, i.e., further from the point of nfleation of the synovial 



tissue. This tissue which, in the first instance, may show no 
evidence of the presence of tubercle, soon presents, in most 
cases, the character of a tubercular infiltration or well-developed 
tubercles are formed in it. 

The process then which takes place at the margin of the 
cartilage is the extension of this new tissue in a thin layer 
over it, followed by changes in the cartilage itself, which lead 
to its conversion into fibro-cartilage and idtimately into fibrous 
tissue; the new tissue so formed becomes subsequently infil- 
trated with the tubercular growth and undergoes caseation. 




PITTING OF THE CARTILAGE. 
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If now we study the changes which occur in the cartilage at 
[ a greater distance from the edge of the sjTiovial membrane, we 
find that this extension of the soft tissue goes on for a 
considerable distance, hut, as a whole, in quite a thin layer, 
while here and there greater growth has occurred, and the 
I previoualy mentioned changes in the cartilage are taking place, 
and thus we come to have islets of soft material over the 
surface of the cartilage, separated by patches of but slightly 
altered cartilage and connected by a thin layer of soft tissue 




the pitted and si 

on the surface of the cartilage. In this way the pitted or 
completely perforated appearance of the shreds of cartilage 

I ia produced. This condition is well seen in Fig. 16, where a 

I number of these depressions are present. 

The chief destruction of the cartilage occurs from the 
surface in the manner just described, but we not unfrequently 
also observe somewhat similar changes in the deeper part, 

' especially at the margins. In some cases also, osteitis without 

I fonnation of tubercle, occurs in the superficial cancelli of 
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the bone, and a certain, though slight, amount of soft tissue is 
formed between the bone and the cartilage, and this is what 
occurs in those cases where the cartilage can be moved over 
the surface of the bone. 

As a rule, when the deeper part is aflfected one of two things 
happens, viz., either from the margin of the cartilage or from the 
bottom of one of the excavations on the surface, the newly formed 
tissue spreads in l^etween the cartilage and the bone, destrojring 
the deeper part of the cartilage, detaching it, and leading to 
exfoliation of pieces of as yet unaltered or partially eroded 
cartilage ; or tubercles form in the superficial cancelli, destroy 
the superficial layer of the bone, and lead to erosion of the 
deeper part of the cartilage. This erosion of the cartilage from 
the deep surface is, however, usually only seen at the edges of 
the cartilage, and is neither so common nor so extensive as the 
destruction from the surface, and it is by no means uncommon 
to find the greater part of the surface of the cartilage converted 
into fibrous tissue and remains of unaltered cartilage still firmly 
adherent to the bone. 

This description differs from that generally received in 
assigning the chief changes to the surface of the cartilage; 
most writers state that the destruction of the cartilage com- 
mences next the bone, but this is clearly not the case, or else 
the specimens I have prepared have all been taken from excep- 
tional cases. That is, of course, absurd, and as a matter of fact, 
one of these complete sections is equal to a great many small 
ones. No doubt the error has arisen from the examination of 
the edge of the cartilage, where the process is most marked, and 
where we frequently see the spread of the soft tissue between 
the cartilage and the bone; but when we examine the wholt 
cartilage, we see that this deep destruction is very slight as 
compared with the processes that are taking place at the 
surface. 

Another mode of destruction of cartilage is seen in Fig. 17, 
which is a portion of a vertical section of the internal condyle 
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of the feraur from n case oE disease of the knee-joint of six 
nionihs' duration, in which the (iiseftee waa primarily synovial, 
and in which there was great thickening of the synovial 
membrane The cartilage was intact, except at the mai^ina, and 
at one spot towards the centre and antenor surface of the internal 
condyle of the femur where there was a small depression on the 
surface. The ph tnt,raph is t.ikt i fr ni a \ertinal section of 
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Fin 1 Di^tn t od of art cuUr car 
HDrfitoe tUsk ebtped processen conta nmg 
inUi it fmiD tbc cuiceUciua spaces beDBatb 

the end of the bone through this spot. We see that the depres- 
sion in the cartilage is due to destruction of the cartilage at 
this point, and before the eelloidin was dissolved out one or two 
small detached fragmenW of eartil^e were seen at the surface, 
but these have been lost in cleaving the specimen. We further 
see a number of flask-shaped spaces in the cartilage which, 
nnder a higher power, are found to be filled with young fibrous 
tissue Some of these spaces communicate with the surface of 
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the cartilage, either freely or by narrow channels, while the 
majority, and perhapc? all, are connected with the superficial 
cancelli of the bone by similar channels At various other 
points along the deeper part of the cartilage we see «iTnil< ir 
ilask-like projections communicating with the bone, and where 
these occur the most superficial cancelli show osteitis. I have 
not been able to find any tubercles in the bone. In this 
instance we have undoubtedly destruction of the cartilage com- 
mencing from the deeper part in a manner totally different 
to that which I have pre\*iously described as the usual mode, 
and I have seen indications of a similar process in other 
specimens, though never to the same extent 

Before leaving the subject of the changes in cartilage, I may 
refer to the important question whether cartilage can be the 
primary seat of the disease. As regards hyaline or articular carti- 
lage this may certainly l)e answered in the negative, but it is 
still an open question with regard to fibro-cartilaga In the 
case of the spine it was long thought, and is, I believe, still 
held by some, that the changes frequently commence in the 
intervertebral cartilages, but this is clearly not the case. In 
the knee-joint, however, Kocher has described, under the term 
" meniscitis f ungosa," what he believes to be primary tubercular 
disease of the semilunar cartilages, but there is no evidence 
that the disease did not begin in the synovial membrane in the 
neighbourhood of the cartilage, and spread on to iL 

Following the destruction of the cartilages, and in some cases 
beginning to a slight extent before the cartilages have dis- 
appeared we have the carious changes in bone. Roughly 
speaking, we may say that clinically the articular ends of bones 
are carious when the cartilages are destroyed, but examination 
of a number of specimens where the articular cartilages have 
disappeared, shows that the resulting state of matters varies 
much, and if we were to limit the term " caries " to tubercular 
disease of the surface of the bone itself, we should exclude 
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many cases which are clinically reckoned as caries. It will be 
best, therefore, to study in one group the various conditions 
which we find when the articular cartilage has disappeared. 

In some cases we find that the cartilages are absent, and that 
their place has been taken by fibrous tissue, but it is seldom 
that the whole surface is covered simply with fibrous tissue ; 
usually there are tubercles or tubercular tissue at some part, 
either at the free surface or in patches in the tissue. We may, 
however, find extensive tracts of fibrous tissue without any 
tubercles in it, or in the superficial cancelli of the bone. This 
is probably an early stage, found only shortly after the destruc- 
tion of the cartilage, for it is seldom that the process ceases at 
this stage, or that the new tissue does not become the seat of 
the development of tubercles, if, indeed, it has not been tuber- 
cular from the first. 

In other cases the material which replaces the cartilage is not 
fibrous, but is composed of young tissue in places undergoing 
caseation, and this caseation may be of considerable extent, 
although as yet the superficial shell of bone has not been 
broken through, and there is no true caries. The following are 
some of the common appearances met with in true tubercular 
caries. 

By far the most common type in my experience is that seen 
in the section of the head of the tibia, shown in Fig. 18. On 
the right hand side of the surface of the bone we see that the 
superficial cancelli are infiltrated to a depth of about one- 
eighth of an inch with dense tissue, which, on examination 
under a higher power, is found to be composed of tubercles and 
tubercular infiltration, undergoing caseation at the edge. Lying 
among this tubercular tissue we see the trabeculfe of the bone, 
which are considerably thicker than elsewhere, and have in parts 
become completely detached, and lie loose in the cheesy material. 
At some little distance from the tubercular layer the bone is in a 
condition of rarefying osteitis, but immediately beneath it the 
cancelli contain young fibrous tissue, and it is here that the 
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thickening of the traheculEe is occurring. The process here is 
condensation of the superlicial trabeculfe, invasion with tuber- 
culur tissue, lacunar absorption and death of the thickened 
trabeculiP, and rarefying osteitis beyond- It ia curious that in 
most cases this rarefying osteitis occurs at a cousiderable 
distance from the surface, and often in patches, while between 
these patches and the carious surface there may be an interval 
of comparatively healthy tissue. 

This specimen alao bears out very well what I have said 




YlQ. 18.— Sentimi d! hoad uf tibia with a BoFt deposit under 
cartilage. Tu the right of the upper gurfaoe the cartilage has dis- 
appeared, and the Burfacti of the bone is carious. (&<r Text.) 

about destruction of cartilage in the neighbourhood o£ tuber- 
cular deposits. I have pointed out tliat although we might 
have expected that, in the neighbourhood of tubercular deposits 
in the bone, tubercles would readily form in the superficial 
cancelli of the bone, and destroy the cartilage from beneath, 
this was not, as a rule, the case. And here we see that the 
only piece of cartilage left, and the only pari of the surface of 
the bone which has not yet undergone the carious change, is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the primary osseous deposit, 
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Id other cases, the sclerosis and new formation of bone 

preceding the tubercular growth in cases of caries is very well 

marked, as, for example, in Fig. 19, taken from the internal 

condyle of the femur. Here we see that there has been extensive 

HestructioQ of the surface of the hone, which has been replaced 

Wtiy tubercular tissue, undergoing caseation at the edge. Beneath 
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The cartilage ha 
taiuing tabercles 



I of the femur, ahowitig oaria'. 
ed. and u quuitity of BOlt tissue cun- 
B«ae»tb tbia t, network of new bone 



Ais layer of soft tissue there is a line of newly formed bone, 

preaentiDg a reticular appearance, the meshes of which contain 

young fibrous tissue, not yet invaded by tlie tuberculai- growth. 

This sclerosis of bone in connection with caries sometimes 

on to a very marked extent, but, as a rule, such density of 
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the bone beneath the carious surface is not common in joints 
except in that form of the disease wliich is termed caries sicca. 
It is very rare, however, to find no evidence at all of sclerosis 
of the affected bone. 

The following is, in a few words, what happens in the coorss 
of tubercular disease of the surface of bone. The first changes 
occur in connection with the cartilage, though in some cases, 
but more rarely, the superficial cancelli of the bone first show 
signs of osteitis, and still more rarely the presence of tubercles. 
The cartilage disappears in one of the modes formerly described, 
by far most commonly by the spread of tissue over the surface, 
and then we find the surface of the bone covered with young 
fibrous tissue containing tubercles, or with very vascular tissue 
containing tubercles, or with plain fibrous tissue. The tuber- 
cular growth soon extends into the superficial cancelli, and 
young fibrous tissue is formed beyond it, and sclerosis of the 
trabeculse occurs. As the tubercular invasion extends, portions 
of these osseous trabeculje become detached, and caseation 
takes place. Beneath the tubercular invasion there is usually 
a line of condensing osteitis of varying breadth, while further 
away there may or may not be rarefying osteitis, often in 
patches. The amount of condensation underneath the carious 
part varies much in extent and character, the bone being, in 
rare cases, very dense, and in others not noticeably sclerosed. 
The sclerosis of the trabecule in the carious part varies also in 
amount, and may even be entirely absent By the continued ex- 
tension of these processes, the gradual destruction of the surface of 
the bone goes on, being naturally most marked at points subject 
to pressure. The presence of this thickening of the trabeculie, 
previous to the tubercular invasion, shows that active formative 
processes have been going on in the part, and that the death 
of the bone is not primarily a degenerative process, as various 
authors, such as Cornil and Ranvier, have asserted, but usually 
follows a previous stage of hyperplasia. The detachment of 
the fragments occurs by lacunar absorption of portions of the 
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trabeculse, and the reason why these fragments are frequently 
not absorbed is that, in these cases, caseation occurs too rapidly. 
Where caseation occurs more slowly, more or less complete 
absorption may take place, and we may find on the surface 
a layer of completely caseous material, without any fragments 
of bone. 

Of great clinical importance are the following facts, viz. : — 
the slight depth to which the actual tubercular disease extends, 
seldom more than \ of an inch, the tendency to sclerosis 
immediately beneath it, and the occurrence of rarefying osteitis 
at some distance away, and often in patches without any tuber- 
cular growth. It is very curious to note, in many cases, that a 
layer of comparatively normal cancelli separates the carious part 
from that where the rarefying osteitis is most marked, but of 
this fact I am unable to ofifer any rational explanation at 
present 
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St, and the reason why these fragments are frequently 
t BbBorbed is that, in these cases, caseation occurs too rapidly. 
Iiere caseation occurs more slowly, more or less complete 
rptiou may take place, and we may find on the surface 
k layer of completely caseons material, without any fragments 
r bone. 

Of great cUnical importance are the following facts, \iz. :— 

' *«be slight depth to which the actual tultercular disease extends, 

i-«eldom more than \ of an inch, t)ie tendency to sclerosis 

Lt<iauaediately beneath it, and the occurrence of rarefying osteitis 

, ttt some distance away, and often in patches without any tuber- 

eolar growth. It is very curious to note, in many cases, that a 

layer of comparatively normal caucelli separates the carious part 

from that where the rarefying osteitis is most marked, hut of 

Chis fact I am unable to offer any rational explanation at 
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In the case of the short long bones, such as the phalanges, 
with their metacarpal and metatarsal bones, the tubercular 
disease generally commences in the interior of the bone in the 
form of tubercular osteomyelitis, and it may either cause a 
general enlargement of the bone, with or without necrosis in 
the interior, or a more lunited and more marked expansion of 
the bone, the condition typical of strumous dactyliti& The 
former is more often the case in adults, the latter in children. 

The disease in both cases commences in the medulla of the 
bones, and is very correctly described as i^ tubercular osteo- 
myelitis. In some cases it is accompanied by sclerosis and 
new formation of bone, going on to the production of a seques- 
trum, but the sequestra in these cases are seldom so entirely 
dense as those in the ends of the long bones ; more usually they 
have undergone a good deal of absorption, being thus in parts 
dense and in parts soft. 

More often, however, tubercular osteomyelitis results in the 
formation of an extensive soft mass in the interior of the bone, 
which is, nevertheless, not so well circumscribed as the soft 
deposits in the ends of the long bones, which I have previously 
described, and we frequently find in these cases that the tuber- 
cular growth spreads for a considerable distance along the 
medulla of the bone, leading to great sclerosis, and sometimes 
necrosis of the shaft outside. Tliis infiltrating tubercular 
growth also occurs in the bodies of the vertebra?, and in the 
smaller spongy bones, especially in those of the tarsus, but not 
so often as the circumscribed deposits, while it is rare in the 
epiphyses of the long bones. 

Fig. 21 is an excellent example of tubercular osteomyelitis, 
with sequestrum formation. It is a complete section through 
the first phalanx of a finger of a lady, aged twenty-eight, who 
was also suffering from phthisis. There was a sinus on the 
inner side of the finger leading to the front of the bone. On 
examining the specimen we see marked enlargement, more 
especially of tlie middle of the bone, in the interior of which is 
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Ciivity containing cheesy material and a sequestnini. This 
swjuestnmi is in ptirls much thickened, and in other parts 
partially absorbed, the spaces being filled with caseating mate- 
Siirroiinding tlie caseating wall of the cavity is a layer 
of tissue containing tubercles 
either isolated or in the form of 
tubercular infiltration. Beyond 
this we have a layer of much 
thickened trabeeula?, which are 
bex;oming eroded on the side 
towards the concavity by the 
tubercular growth. Beyond 
this layer of thickened and 
newly formed trabeeula.', we 
have at the proxunal end fairly 
normal tia-sue. Towards the 
distal end of the phalanx there 
are one or two tubercles in 
the cancelli, and in some of 
the sections the tubercular 
growth is beginning to creep 
over the cartilage at the an- 
terior part. This cavity in 
tJie bone communicates freely 
witfi the sui-face anteriorly, 
the bone being entirely ab- 
sorbed there, and the tuber- 
cular tissue is infiltrating the 
soft parts. The posterior part 

o of the bone is also destroyed 
at one or two places leading to 

imnicating with tlie soft tissues 



. taliBiciiIar seqiiatru 



a ol a phalanx sboi 
' seqiiatruiii in tl 
«of Ibebone. (5k Text.) 

I fonnation of holes com] 



I TTie most common form of tubercular osteomyelitis in young 
fcildren is seen in strumous dactylitis. We do not usually have 
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In the case of the abort long bones, such as the phalanges, 
with their metacarpal and metatarsal bones, the tubercular 
disease genei'ally commences in the interior of the bone in the 
form of tubercular osteomyelitis, and it may either cause a 
general enlargement of the bone, with or without necrosis in 
the interior, or a more Ihnited and more marked expansion of 
the bone, the condition typical of strumous dactylitis. The 
former is more often the case in adults, the latter in children. 

The disease in both cases commences in the medulla of the 
bones, and is very correctly described as i) tubercular osteo- 
myelitis. In some cases it is accompanied by sclerosis and 
new formation of bone, going on to the production of a seques- 
trum, but the sequestra in these cases are seldom so entirely 
dense as those in the cuds of the long bones ; more usually they 
have undergone a good deal of absorption, beii^ thus in parts 
dense and in parts soft. 

More often, however, tubercular osteomyelitis results in the 
formation of an extennive soft mass in the interior of the bone, 
which is, nevertheless, not bo well circumscribed as the soft 
deposits in the ends of the long bones, which I have previoaaly 
described, and we frequently find in these cases that the tuber- 
cular growtli spreads for a considerable distance along the 
medulla of the bone, leading to great sclerosis, and sometimes 
necrosis of the shaft outside. This infiltrating tuber cidar 
growth also occurs in the bodies of the vertebra;, and in the 
smaller spongy bones, especially in those of the tarsus, but not 
so often Eis the circumscribed deposits, while it b rare in the 
epipliysea of the long bones. 

Fig. 21 is an excellent example of tubercular osteomyelitis, 
with sequestrum formation. It is a complete section through 
the first phalanx of a finger of a lady, aged twenty-eight, who 
was also sufTering from phthisis. There was a sinus on the 
inner side of the finger leading to the front of the bone. On 
examining the specimen we see marked enlargement, more 
especially of the middle of the bone, in the interior of which is 
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I Cavity coutaininp cheeay material and a sequestnim. This 
^aestnun is in parts much thickened, and in other parts 
Jly iibsorhed, the spacer being Klled with casealing mate- 
Mi. Surroimdinf; the caseatiiig wall of the cavity is a layer 
of tissue containing tubercles 
either isolated or iu tlie form of 
tubercular infiltration. Beyond 
this we have a Itiyer of much 
thickened trabeculi>', which are 
becoming eroded on the side 
towards the concarity by the 
tubercular growth. Beyond 
this layer of thickened and 
iK'wIy formed trabeculip, we 
have ot the proximal end fairly 
normal tissue. Towards the 
distal end ot the phalanx there 
are one or two tubercles in 
the cancelli, and in siime of 
the sections the tubercnhr 
j^owth is beginning to cam 
over the cartilage at the v- 
Uirior part. This (XrOf fa 
the 1x>ni? conimunicatM Anir 



rbcd there, and ife Id^ 

tissue i* m^otaxt '^ 
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the oppoi'timity of exaniining theae cases thoroughly, liecause 
amputalion is but rarely necessary, auH certainly not in the early 
stage, where the appearances would be most typical I have, 
however, obtained a speeimen of the lower end of the ulna, 
which ]HT,=fnli?d this fonn of the disease («r Y'yj.. 22). The 
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patient was a child, aged six, who suffered also from i 
the elbow joint. The lower end of the ulna was much dilated jusl 
above its termination, the centre of the bone being filled with 
soft tissue, which has for the most part fallen out in preparing 
the sectionB. We see that lining this cavity there is a layer of 
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■^fl mnterial which is fibrous in character, anti which contains 
^ fcw tubercles. Surrounding this carity the oaaeoua trabeculce 
'"* thickened, and in several places new trabeculse have been 
formed, and are arranged in a peculiar reticulated manner. The 
'■"UceJli of the bone contain fibrous material. Corresponding 
^ the most thinned and dilated part of the bone, there is new 
formation of bone from the periosteum. 

The process is essentially the same as that seen in some of 
"le other cases of tubercular disease of bones previously des- 
<^ribed, viz., the deposit of tubercles in the medulla of the bone, 
4 formative inflammation around resulting in the production of 
fibrous tissue, thickening of existing trabecule and formation 
of new trabeculje, subsequent invasion of this newly formed 
tissne by the tuljercular growth, and consequent absorption of 
the trabeculiB. This process is accompanied by great enlarge- 
ment of the bone which again becomes thinned from the in- 
terior, and also by new formation of bone from the periosteum. 
1 by the shell of the bone disappears at one or more 
aud a communication forms externally. This is simply 
I exaggerated form of the soft deposits in the ends of bones, 
I just as these are more frequent than necrosis in children 
ft this spina venlosa is more frequent iu young people than the 

1 of tubercular osteomyelitis accompanied by necrosis. 
[ A special investigation, and one worth mentioning, has been 
ide by Renken as to the tubercular nature of the soft 
material in the interior of tlie bone in these cases of strumous 
dactylitis In five cases he examined tills soft material micro- 
scopically for tubercle bacilli, and at the same time inoculated 
guinea-pigs from each case. In every instance he foimd bacilli, 
though usually in small numbers, and all the guinea-pigs 
became tubercular. That the disease in the guinea-pigs was due 
to the inoculation was shown by the fact that the disease com- 
menced at and spread from the seat of inoculation, and also by 
I the fact that other animals not inoculated but kept in the same 
s with those experimented on did not become tubercular. 



CHAPTER VL 

RARER FORMS OF TUBERCULAR BONE DISEASR 

CARIES sicca; diffuse condensation of bone in connection 
with tubercular disease; diffuse softening of bone 
and the formation of " red marrow." 

1. Caries Sicca. 

This is a rare form of tubercular disease of bone which chiefly 
affects the shoulder-joint, though it sometimes occurs in the 
hip, and more rarely in the knee. It is seldom accompanied by 
suppuration, and is characterised by a marked and peculiar 
atrophy of the bone and by obliteration of the articular cavity. 

The term " caries sicca " was first used by Carabelli in con- 
nection with disease of the teeth, and was subsequently applied 
by Wagner to certain diseases of bone. The writer who first 
brought this type of disease into prominence was, however, 
Volkmann, who calls it " an inflammatory atrophy of bone," 
and at first he was not inclined to look on it as tubercular. 
More careful microscopical examination has, however, shown 
that the disease is in reality tubercular, although considerable 
tracts of the tissue in the bone may not show any tubercular 
invasion. Tubercle bacilli have been demonstrated in the 
affected tissues by Wanke in 1884, and by Gutenberg in 1886, 
and a further proof of its tubercular nature is furnished by 
the great frequency with which these patients develop tuber- 
culosis elsewhere, especially in the lungs. 

I may, in a few words, sketch the clinical history of this tjrpe 
of tubercular disease, say in the shoulder-joint. The disease, as 
a rule, develops without any apparent cause in young and 
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frequently healthy individuals; in some cases, however, it 
follows a sprain or blow. The earliest symptoms are the 
occurrence of pain, which is often looked on as rheumatic, and 
diminished range of movement, any attempts at which give 
rise to pain. The pain usually becomes severe after a time, and 
not unfrequently extends down the arm in the form of neuralgia. 
There is no swelling of the part, but on the contrary there is 
gradually increasing atrophy of the whole of the structures 
Mound the shoulder. The acromion projects markedly while 
the head of the bone becomes so small that it may not be felt. 
The stiffness of the joint constantly increases, and attempts 
at movement cause great pain and a crackling sensation. 
The disease goes on without suppuration or fever till ulti- 
DMitely aft^r one or two years it may cease and leave firm 
anchylosis of the joint. In some cases chronic abscesses occur, 
hot they are generally of small size and extra-articular, and 
Volkmann thinks that the cases in which this takes place are 
those where a sequestrum has formed and projects into the 
i^Diains of the joint cavity. 

If we compare the anatomical structure of caries sicca with 
the usual appearances in ordinary caries, we find that instead 
^* soft caseous material or luxuriously growing dark red or 
^^ematODs granulations on the surface of the bone, and only 
loosely connected with the underlying tissue we have a small 
<l^ntity, often only found with difficulty, of a tissue which is 
^ery slightly vascular, which at times is almost cartilaginous, and 
^nich is so intimately connected with the bone that consider- 
able force is required to detach it. 

^e process consists essentially in the fonnation of dense 
tubercular tissue which causes erosion of the cartilage and bone, 
^^ leads to irregular losses of substance ; similar tissue also 
"^velops from the synovial membrane, grows inwards between 
^"^ joint surfaces, and leads to obliteration of the cavity. The 
P^^liarity of the new tissue in this disease is its great 
tendency to shrink and form firm fibrous tissue. 
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In addition to the disappearance of the bone as a result of the 
growth of this dense granulation tissue, there is also a general 
atrophy of the bone of a concentric character, as Volkniann has 
pointed out, and the narrowing of the neck of the humerus is some- 
times very marked. The disappearance of the bone occurs chiefly 
under the cartilage, and a considerable tract of cartilage may 
still be retained over an extensive loss of the substance of the 
bone. In that case the cartilage generally becomes bent in over 
the defect, so that instead of a rounded head to the bone the 
head is irregular and mis-shapen. 

2. Diffuse Condensation of Bone in connection with 

Tubercular Disease. 

These cases are rare, but it sometimes happens, and I have 
seen it more than once, that on opening up a sinus leading to 
the shaft of a bone and scraping or gouging away a portion of 
the bone, we see dense yellow bone extending along the shaft 
for a considerable distance, and showing no limiting line between 
healthy and diseased parts. This condition has been looked on 
as a tubercular infiltration of the bone and sclerosis, and cer- 
tainly to the naked eye it looks very much as if the substance 
of the bone were infiltrated with tubercular tissue undergoing 
caseation. This, however, is not, as a rule, the case. 

Not long ago I had an excellent example of this form. 
The patient was a male aged twenty-seven, who sprained 
his knee twelve months before admission, and this was 
followed by pain and the formation of a chronic abscesa 
When admitted, the ends of the bones were thickened, there 
was swelling of the synovial membrane, and sinuses seemed 
to lead not only to friable bare bone, but also into the joint. 
Amputation was performed about sixteen months after the 
commencement of the disease. 

On making a section of the bones in a fresh state the greater 
part of the lower end of the femur, extending well up the shaft 
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and especially towards the outer side, presented a dense yellow 

appearance. The articular cartilage was gone over the front and 

sides of the femur at the parts where this yellow material reached 

the surface, but at other parts it was still intact, and there was 

Uttle or no soft tissue on the surface of the bone. The synovial 

membrane was firm and only moderately thickened. On the 

outer side of the external condyle of the femur there was a 

Partially separated sequestrum ; this sequestrum was outside 

the joint and the sinuses led to it. The medulla of the lower 

end of the femur presented this same dense yellow appearance. 

Surrounding the necrotic fragment there was a layer of 

glistening gelatinous material and around this an area of 

^isky congestion. The head of the tibia was not much afTected 

^n the outer side, but in the centre of the internal tuberosity 

^«ere was a similar yellow patch ; the articular cartilage of the 

^^oia was intact. The patella was much atrophied, being about 

^'^e-half its normal size. A section of the femur showed 

^^eratelv thickened trabeculae with caseous material in the 

^^hes. In the bone surrounding the sequestrum were 

^l>€rcles and tubercular infiltration to the depth of about one 

^^Shth of an inch. The rest of the shaft showed a certain 

*^ount of new formation of trabeculte and thickening of the 

^"^^er ones, and the meshes were filled with young fibrous tissue 

^Mich, in most places, was imdergoing fatty degeneration. 

^cept in the immediate vicinity of the sequestrum there was 

^o tubercular tissue in the bone. Towards the periphery of the 

^ne, however, there was distinct rarefaction. There was 

^mmencing destruction of the articular cartilage at the edge 

next the tubercular deposit. 

The sequence of events was, I believe, the following: — A 
tubercular deposit formed near the surface of the external 
condyle of the femur and led to the production of a sequestrum. 
Around this deposit condensing osteitis occurred and extended 
over the bone for a considerable distance, but before very long 
fatty degeneration of the inflammatory products took place and 
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reachetl an extreme degree, and calcareous salts were also 
deposited in this fatty material Where this fatty degeneration 
extended quite up to the cartilage the latter was deprived of 
nutritive material and became rubbed or brolven away at the 
surface, Tiie obstiuacy of tlieae cases is thus due to the fatly 
degeneration of the tissue and not to tubercular infiltration 
of the bone. 

3, Diffuse Softesin<i <jf Boke axd the Formation of 
'■Red Mariiow." 

The other diffuse change of bone in ootinectioD with tuber- 
cular disease of the ends of bones is the opposite condition of 
difl'use softening of the bone. This condition has lieen described 
by other authors, and is also rare. In it we find disappearance 
of tlie osseous trabeciiUe in the epiphyses and medulla of the bone 
and thinning of the shell of the bone, the medullary cavity 
being thus much enlarged and filled with red marrow. Several 
auttiors who have examined this tissue state that tubercles are 
frequently found scattered through it in considerable numbers. 
This is a very bad type of the disease, as a number of bones are 
usually involved and general tuberculosis is very apt to occur. 

I have only come across one specimen of this kind, obtained 
from a patient who was under the eare of a colleague. The 
case was that of a child who had previously suffered from 
tubercular disease of the elbow, ulna and finger, and whose leg 
was amputated at the knee for disease of the joint. The child 
ultimately died of general tuberculosis, and the medullti of the 
bones was red, soft, and, in fact, almost diffluent. All attempts 
to obtain complete sections of the medulla and bone failed 
on account of the softness of the tissue, and therefore I 
had to content myself with sections of small portions. When 
stained with methylene blue the mcdulhi was seen to be 
composed of a mass of celts of various shapes and sizes running 
among which were strands of fibrous tissue. Here and there 
were light stained tracts of large cells bordered by groups of 
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small cella The nuclei of these large cells were faintly stained 
and of an oval form, and it is possible that they may represent 
tracts of tubercular infiltration. The appearance, however, is 
not absolutely characteristic, and in none of the specimens did 
I find any isolated tubercles. It seems to me probable that 
in some, at least, of these cases the softening of the bone is 
purely the result of an extreme degree of rarefying osteitis in 
the neighbourhood of tubercular disease, thus being the 
converse of the preceding condition. 




In what I have previously said, I have retained the terms 
" chronic abacees," " suppuration," and " pus " in counectiou with 
these tubercular diseases, although, as a matter of fact, these 
terms are incoiTect; for wlien we speak of suppuration or 
chronic abscess in connection with tubercular processes, we do 
not mean the same pathological process as in ordinary suppura- 
tion anil acute abscess, nevertheless, the terms are so incorpoi- 
ated with meilieal literature that it is hardly possible to give 
them up, more especially as it is by no means easy to find a 
suitable short word as a substitute. There need, however, be 
no eonfusiou if we bear in mind tlieir meaning, and in the 
followin)^ pages, when I speak of suppuration and abscess in 
connection with tubercular diseases, I m&iii the process to be 
presently descnbed, while if I refer to true suppuration, I 
speak of it as "acute" or "septic suppuration." 

The process of ebrouic suppuration will be best underauiod 
if wc trace the development of a chronic abscess in the soft 
parte. The earliest commencement of these abscesses in the 
cellular tissue is the formation of a small firm nodule, which 
steadily, though slowly, increases in size. After a time (when it 
has attained, for example, the size of a nut or pigeon's e^. 
Bometinies earlier), the centre softens, the swelling increases 
more rapidly, and the contents become fluid, in fact, a chronic 
abscess has T)een formed. 

If we examine such a nodule in the eai'ly stage, we find that 
it consists of a mass of tubercles which, at the oldest part, have 
become conUuent. At this period, as seen in Fig. 23, caseation 
begins, and a collection of caseous material is formed surrounded 
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by tiibereuljir tissue. TbU ciiseoua material Incomes infiltrated 
with Huid, and also with some leucocytes, and thus we have a 
ciivity containing fluid, fatty material, fragments of cells and 
leucocytes, and around this cavity tissue showing tubercular 
'nfihration^and further away isolated tubercles. At thespread- 
■"g imirgin the tubercular tissue continues to invade the 
surrounding structures, while nut only does the caseation extend 
*foimi.l the original cavity, but it also commences in inde- 
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PiO. 23.~Kiu-liest c 
tubercles have hid ti^ther, nnd this tissue is uader^ing caseation ; 
fluid is being effused aiuooy this caseoiis mstKrial. 

I pendent parts of the wall These fresh caseous centres 
I ultimately communicate with the original cavity, and thus wc 
[have produced the rat;ged appeanince of the wall well shown 
[-in Fig. 24, which represents a complete section through the wall 
Jcf a chronic abscess, and in which we see the ragged appearance 
[tf the part next the abscess cavity, where the darker portions 
r^ the wall, which arc numerous, arc points whei-e caseation is 
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occurring. As it result of the formation of these isolated case 
deposits in the wall, portions which have not yet complel 
caseated become detached and fall into the general ca\' 
forming the Hakes and masses so constantly present in chrc 



These abscesses exteud by fresh growth of the tubercL 
tissue iu the surrounding parts, while caseation goes o 
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centre. Hence, whatever part of the wall of a chronic a 
is examined, caseating tubercular tissue and frequently isola 
tubercles will be found, as seen in Fig. 25, which is takeu £r 
the wall of the abscess shown luider a low power in Fig. 
Here we see three tubercles with large giant cells, and the tisi 
in the neighhoarhood is infiltrated with epithelioid and git 
cells. When the ahseeaK bursts externally, or is opened, a sir 
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is left, in the wall of which tubercles and tubercular tissue are 
present. 

Exactly the same process occurs in connection witli tubei-cukr 
disease of bones and joints. When suppiinitiou occurs in a 
joint in connection with tubercular disease the layer of tuber- 
cles on the inner surface of the synovial nienibrane caseates, the 
caseous material falls into the cavity of the joint, finiel is poured 
out, and leucocytes filsn pass out in varying uiiiabcTH. "Where 




FlQ. 25.— Mftgnified sectipn of th* wall of a rlironii; abweKS (Fig. 
"IJ, ihowing the presHnce uf tubaroles with Urge giant twUa. 

, the abseesB forms in the substance of the synovial membrane a 
tract of tubercular tissue caseates. and the abscess spreads in 

j the manner formerly described. Where a tubercular osseous 

' deposit makes its way to the surface, it infects the periosteum 
over it, destroys it, and then spreads in the cellular tissue. In 

I euch a case part of the wall of the abscess is formed by the 

f carious surface of the bone. 

Konig ascribes an important rok tii fibrin in t!ie formatiuu 
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of the walla of chrouic abscessea, and in the thickening of the 
synovial membrane. He says that fibrin is poured out and 
coagulates on the free surfiice of the cavity, that granulation 
cells spread into this layer, and tubercles appear in the granula- 
tion tissue, fresh layers of fibrin are deposited, and thus the 
process goes on. This pathology will be seen to be quite 
different from the foregoing, but in my opinion it is erroneous. 
A careful study of complete sections of diseased synovial mem- 
brane, and of the walls of chronic abscesses will, I think, show 
that the description I ha\'e given is correct. There can be no 
mistaking the fact that the granular material on the inner 
surface of the walls of chronic abscesses and of tubercular 
synovial membrane is, in the gi'eat majority of the cases, 
derived from the degeneration of preformed tissue, and is not 
due solely or even chiefly to fresh deposit of fibrin on the 
surface, for the whole series of changes can be demonstrated. 

Wliile, iis we have seen, caseation of the tubercular growth 
plays a very important part in the formation of chronic abscess, 
we must not, therefore, suppose that chi'onic suppuration is the 
same thing as caseation, or that these are convertible terms. 
In chronic abscess we have, in addition to caseation of the 
affected tissues, efTusiou of fluid and formation of pus cells, 
sometimes in very large numbers, in fact, there is more or 
less acute inflammation, superadded to the tubercular process. 
Caseation is a very constant occurrence in tubercular growths, 
while chronic suppuration is by no means always present. 
Hence it is evident that some additional factor must come into 
play in determining the occuiTence of chronic abscess. Some 
investigators have suggested that they owe their first formation 
to the ordinary pyogenic cocci which settle in the affected tissue 
and cause suppuration, and that afterwards these oi-ganiams die 
out. Apart from the fact that the character of the contents 
of these abscesses differs from that of the contents of acul« 
abscesses, the early symptoms of chronic abscess do not present 
the acute character which we should expect if the pyogenic 
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organisms were at work, while chronic abscesses have been 

examined, and I have myself done this, at a very early period, 

without finding any other organisms than tubercle bacilli. 

Further, as Garre has pointed out, pyogenic organisms grow 

luxuriantly in the pus of qhronic abscesses, while they do not 

do so in pus which has previously been the seat of their growth. 

And further, these cocci do not die so rapidly as we must 

assume to be the case, in order to account for their absence from 

the contents of these abscesses, for they can retain their vitality 

for months in the same material I do not think that we can, 

*^ the present time, give any thoroughly satisfactory explana- 

^on of the occurrence or absence of chronic abscesses in 

Collection with tubercular diseases of bones and joints. I 

relieve that it has to do with the constitution of the patient, 

^ha.tever that term may imply, that is to say, that the factor or 

*actors at work do not come directly from without. These 

^hi»c)iiic abscesses are most common in patients who have a 

*^^i*^ditary tubercular history, in patients who suffer from 

^^Itiple tubercular affections, in patients who have fallen into 

^ low state of health, in patients where there has been exacerba- 

^^i^x of the local trouble as the result of injury, &c. The more 

^^linite meaning of these facts must be left for future research, 

^ti none the less we must bear in mind the tubercular nature 

^* the abscesses, and the fact that the whole wall is infected 

^^^ infective, and therefore in treating them we must pay 

^^ti^ntion to this wall, and, if possible, try in some way or other 

^•ender it innocuous. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TUIiERCUL-ill NATURE OF " STRUMOUS' 
JOINT DISEASES. 



At the end of llie tirst chapter, I summarised the chief i 

for regarding " strumous " bone and joint disease as tubercular, 

and I propose now to enter a little raoiv fully into this matter. 

In the first place, many cases are now on record where 
wounds have become accidentally infected with tuberculosis, 
and wiiere subsequently various diseases known as " strumous" 
iiH'ectiona have developed, I may mention a few examples 
where bone and joint disease developed after the injury. 

Verueuil mentions the case of a student who injiu'ed the fold 
of the nail of his right ring finger at a. poat-itwrkm examination, 
with the result that a post-mortem wart developed. This was 
treated in various ways without permanent improvement, and 
after tliree years' treatment there was still a tubercular ulcer 
on the finger, and a tubercular abscess on the back of the hand. 
This (ibsceaa was opened, and the ring finger was amputated, 
but chronic abscesses formed from time to time elsewhere, and 
the patient ultimately died six years after the injury of spinal 
meningitis, due to suppuration in connection with tultercular 
tiisease of the vertebra;. 

Czerny mentions two cases where skin grafting was employed 
in large ulcers, the skin being taken from limbs just amputated 
on account of tuljercular bone disease, and these patients after- 
wards became tfie subjects of tubercular disease. In the one 
case, the surface of the wound, which extended from the foot to 
above the knee, became covered with croupous imhealtiiy mem- 
brane, and the granulations became weak and oedematous. 
After some time a communication formed with the knee-joint ; 
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this sinus closed, and opened again several tunes, luid the patient 
died of phthisis fourteen months later, bat there were no definite 
signs of disease of the knee-joint. In the other case, the son? 
was over the thorax, and after a time the patient developed 
spinal disease with curvature and psoas abscess. 

In Middeldorpfs case the patient, a male, aged sLxteen. 
healthv, and with no hereditary tendency to phthisis, received a 
penetrating wound of his knee-joint, to which he applied his 
handkerchief, and which healed in eisht davs. Fourteen davs 
after the accident, swelling of the joint was noticed, with great 
pain on movement During the foUuwiui; four weeks he suffered 
great pain, and had starting of the limit at niirht. vVf... and his 
condition six weeks after the accident wiis that there was a scar 
below the patella, great thickening of the synovial memV»rane. 
and slight dulness at the a[iex of the rij^ht \\\\\z. Excision was 
performed, and the synovial membrane was fouinl t«» W trreatly 
thickened, but there was no disease of the l-'nt-. Tuliercle 
bacilli were found in the synovial membrane. Mi^Meldorpf 
assumes this to l>e a case of inoculation either fruni the axe or 
from the handkerchief, chiefly t»ecause tlie pitient's pre\*ious 
health was good, because the course was rapid, ami because the 
time which elapseil between the injury and the counnencement 
of the symptoms, fourteen days, is alxiut the usual i>eriod of 
incubation. 

Pfeiffer reports a case of a healthy veterinary surgeon with a 
good family historj', who, while dissecthig a tubercular cow, 
punctured the phalangeal joint of his left thumb. The wound 
soon healed, but indumtion of the scar took place, and later the 
whole joint became swollen, and presented the typical appear- 
ance of a scrofulous synovitis, but without the formation of 
sinusea Some months later the patient began to show signs of 
pulmonary phthisis, which rapidly increased, and he died of this 
disease a year and a half after the injury. The thumb, which 
was much swollen, but with the skin unbroken, was removed 
for examination. The joint, on being laid open, showed all 
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I the destructive changes of eerofula both in the bones and 
synovial membrane ; and in the latter, as well as in the broken 
down material which filled the interval between the bones, an 
unusually large number of tubercle bacilh was pi'esent. The 
microscopical appearance of the diseased tissues was also tyiiically 
tubercular. 

Earner has also published a case of joint disease secondary to 
a post-mortem, wart on the hand. His case was that of an 
assistant in the post-viortcm room, aged fifty-four, with a good 
family history, who first contracted these warty growths ten to 
fourteen years previously, and at that time they healed. Seven 
or eight years before the date of admisaion, he acquired another 
wart, which, however, lUsappeared under treatment, but had 
previously extended to the earpo-metacarpal joint. This was 
followed by tubercidar disease of the carpus, for which excision 
was performed. 

A second proof that these strumous diseases are truly tuber- 
cular is afforded by the microscopical structure of the tissues 
affected. In all these affections, tubercles and tubercular tissue 
are constantly present in the thickened synovial membrane, the 
osseous deposits, &c., and present all the characteristics already 
described. The results wliich I have obtained are similar 
to those of otlier observers; to mention one example, Konig 
examined 72 specimens in the Gottingen Museum, and, of 
these, 67 yielded fairly satisfactory results. He found tubercles 
in bones and joints, in the walls of chronic abscesses, and in the 
soft tissues at the points of refiection of the synovial membrane, 
and he points out that the characteristic tubercukr tissue ia 
not seen in ordinary granulations, acute osteomyelitis, &e. 

The tubercular nature of these diseases of bones and joints is 
further and definitely shown by the presence of the tubercle 
bacillus. As is now well known, tubercle bacilli are never 
foimd except in connection with tubercular tissues, and when 
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we bear in miud the experimental evidence and llio ri-le which 
tliis organism plays in the production of tubercle, we must 
assume that, whenever we find tubercle bacilli in a morbid 
tissue, the disease with which we have to do is tuberculoeis. 
Search has accordingly been made for these liacilli in the 
diseased tissues, and in the caseous material or pus, with the 
following results — 

Kocli, in hia first work on tuberculosis, stated that he had 
found tubercle bacilli in small numbers in 4 cases of strumous 
disease of joints, in 3 cases of strumous glands, und in luptis. 

Schuchardt and Krause were the first to make an elaborate 
investigation on this subject, and they carefully examined 40 
cases of surgical tuberculosis in patients of various ages, and 
with and without hereditary taint, the diseases to which they 
directed their attention affecting bones, joints, sheaths of 
tendons, skin, including lupus, walls of tubercular abscesses, 
lymphatic glands, tuberculosis of tongue, testicle, uterus, and 
Fallopian tubes. Tubercle bacilli were found in all these 
parts, but iu the great majority of instances they were 
few iu number, and only found after a long search. These 
authors thought that the small number of the organisms was 
I due to the fact that these diseases are very chronic, and they 
supposed that the bacilli ai'e most numerous in the early stage, 
although, as a matter of tact, they had no absolute evidence in 
support of this view. 

These observations have been repeated by several other 
observers with varying results. Thus, Bouilly always succeeded 
in finding bacilli, though only after a long search. Mogling 
examined in all 53 specimens, of which 28 were from joints 
or bones, and he also obtained positive results, though the 
bacilli were, as a rule, present only in small numbers, nor were 
I they specially limited to the giant cells, as had been asserted 
► by earlier observers. Kauzler confirmed these statements. 
Schlegtendal, employing Ehrlicb's method, examined the con- 
tents of 23 abscesses connected with bones and joints, and 
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obtained 8 positive and 15 negative results, but he did not 
examine the walls of the abscesses. In the discharge from 
fistulje connected with bones and joints, 7 positive results were 
obtained in 46 cases. In all, including abscesses and sinuses 
connected with disease of the soft parts, 17 positive results 
were obtained with the pus of 40 unopened abscesses, and 9 
with the discharge of 60 fistulie or ulcers. 

lliiller examined from 30 to 35 cases of tubercular disease 
of bones and joints, the specimens being chiefly obtained by 
excision, and he confirmed Sehuchardt and Krause's statement 
that, with patience, it is possilile in most cases to find bacillL 

In several cases where recovery was taking place, he looked 
in vain for bacilli. His investigations do not add any support 
to the view that the bacilli are most numerous in the early 
stage of the disease, but he states that, in many preparations, 
whether bacilli were present or not, there were peculiar bodies 
like drops of oil which retained the red stain, and which he 
looks on as probably remnants of bacilli. 

I have, on repeated occasions, examined the pus, bones, 
synovial membrane, Ac, from strumous joints, for tubercle 
bacilli, but as I have not always kept notes of the eases I 
cannot give the precise figures. The general result of my 
examinations has been that, after sufficiently careful and pro- 
longed search, bacilli could always be found, but that, in most 
cases, they were extremely few in number. 

That the bacilli are present even when difficult to demonstrate 
by means of the microscope is evident from cultivation experi- 
ments, and from the results of inoculation of animals, but it is 
not easy to explain their apparent small numbers, and vaiions 
theories have been advanced. Some authors suppose that the 
bacilli are most numerous at the commencement of the disease, 
and subsequently decrease in numbers. According to others, 
they rapidly pass into the spore stage, aud are then no 
longer recognisable by means of the microscopa My own 
belief is that we do not as yet possess a method by which we 
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I* sWin all these bacilli at all stages of growth. 1 found very 
>>■ in working with the tubercle bacillus that if we took 
lions, aay from rabbits, in which large numbers of bacilli 
T^ present, and stained them in simple watery solution of 
liaine, without any aniline, carbolic acid, or other similar 
''"Jy. (I considerable number took up the stain, and a few 
"■-twined it even after a short immersion in the dilute nitric 
"f-id. Tints it was evident that the staining reactions of these 
'^';illi differ even in the same specimen, and this is, I think, due 
*^ differences in the age and stage of growth of the orguniams. 
I a certain age or stage of growth the sheath ia probably 
e enflily penetrated by the staiu than at another age, and 
I corresponds with what we know with regard to other 
loiuDS. Thus, in the case of anthrax, stained by Gram's 
thod (gentian violet, iodine, and vesuvin, or other contrast 
fo), it is by no nieana uncommon to find some of the bacilli 
t aud otiiers brown ; indeed, I have frequently seen som« 
mbers of a chain violet, while others in the same chain were 
In sections of tubercular synovial membrane, stained 
irlicli's method (bacilli red, tissues blue), I have not 
'ii?y found that while ;i few red-staiued bacilli were 
I here were also some which were blue, but whicb 
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that the apparently smali number of tulierele bacilli in these 
local tubereiilosea ia mainly due to the fact that they are 
growing slowly and with difficulty, and that their staiuing 
reactions differ at different periods of their existence. We 
require further research as to the methods of staiuing of these 
organisms before we can couchidc, because we fail to find them 
by the ordinary methods of staining, that they are therefore 
either absent or in the sjiore stage. 

In connection witli tliis matter it is interesting to note that 
I have foimd the same difficulty in finding tubercle bacilli in 
the synovial membrane of animals, in which I have set up 
typical tubercular joint disease by the injection of pure culti- 
vations of tubercle bacilli, although they were easily demon- 
strated in the tubercles in the internal organa 

To sum up, we may take it that only few bacilli can, aa a 
rule, be demonstrated in tubercular joints and abscesses, but 
that they can usiially be found in cases where the disease 
is progressing if the search be sufficiently careful and pro- 
longed, and, further, that our present methods of staiuing 
do not permit us to draw conclusions as to the 
present 






Another point which supports the >iew of the tubercul 
nature of these diseases is their frequent association with 
phthisis, tubercular meningitis, &c. It is a well-known fact 
that many patients suffering from strumous joint iliseoses are 
affected, or are very liable to become affected, with phthisis. 
while tubereular meningitis and general tuberculosis are, 
unfortunately, by no means rare terminations of these diseases, 
especially after operation or injury. 

It is difficult to ascertain the frequency of genei'al tubercu- 
losis, phthisis, &c, in cases of tuberculiiv joint disease, for 
patients who, when discharged, showeil nu symptoms of phthisis, 
may and often do develop it in later life. In my own statistics 
many of the cases were not under observation for a sufficient 
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length of time to be of value in determining tliia point; the 
average dutation of the disease up to the termination of Ihe 
treatment was nearly three years, and we find that during this 
lime, of 386 patients, 42, or 10-8 per cent., had become aflected 
with or had died of phthisis cr tubercular meninijitis. Of a 
lai^ number of statistics which liave Ijeen published, I may 
mention the following : — -Billroth and Menzel found, on search- 
ing the pust-moTtrm recoi'ds at Vienna for a period of fifty years 
(1817-1867), that there had been 2100 cjises of carious disease 
of bones and joints, and of the^e more than half (1143, or 52 
per cent) were complicated with tuberculosis of the internal 
organs. It must, however, be noted that tbese were chiefly 
adults, and also that the post-mortem examinations were made at 
a time when the views on tuberculosis were \ery imperfect In 
Billrotli's Ziirich statistics, extending over a period of seven 
years (1860-67), he operated on 71 cases, of which 26, or over 
36 per cent, died of tuberculosis or piithisis. Neumeister 
has put together a large number of cases both from the Wiirz- 
bui'g elinique and also from published papers, and gives a total 
of 438 cases, witli 66, or 15 per cent, of deaths from tubercu- 
losis and phthisis, and 10, or 22 ))er cent., from acute tuber- 
culosia Willemer states that, in the case of the knee-joint, 
1 per cent, of the patients die of tubei-culosis during the ttrat 
year of the disease, 6 per cent during the second year, and 7 
to 8 per cent, during the third year. 

I believe that, apart from the fact that the cases in the 
above statistics were observed for a long time, the septic con- 
dition of the wounds in many cases aided the genenilisation of 
the disease, but this is a point to which I shall again refer. 
SutUce it to say that, speaking roughly, something like 20 to 
30 per cent, of the patients suffering from strumous disease of 
the lai^er joints ultimately die of internal tuberculosis. Further, 
there is only a comparatively small percentage of tlie cases — 
Konig says about 21 per cent. — in which the joint disease is the 
only tubercular trouble. 
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Further proof that these diseases are of a tubercular imliire, 
and the same as tubercular phthisis of the lungs, only modified 
by the situation and other conditions, is furnished by the fact 
that inoculation of animals with the morbid products from 
joints sets up tuberculosis in exactly the same manner as when 
material from the lungs is employed. I ha^'e, on many occa- 
sions, inoculated portions of synovial membrane and pus from 
strumous joints subcutaueously or into the anterior chamber of 
the eye in guinea-pigs and I'abbits, and have invariably produced 
typical tuberculosis by this means. The same has been the 
experience of a number of other workers, though in a few cases 
negative results have been obtained. Much of the success 
depends on the care taken in introducing the material, mt>re 
especially cure that it shall keep its place, and not slip out 
again through the opening made, and also on the employment 
of a sufficient amount of the material. 

The last proof of the tubercular nature of these diseases to 
which I need refer is the fact that similar affections may be 
induced in animals by the introduction of tubercular material 
into bones and joints. Tubercular boue and joint affections 
have been produced by the sputum of phthisical patients, 
material from tulwi-eular joints, the pus of chronic abscesses, 
&e. I have obtained absolute proof of their tubercular nature 
by setting up similar processes in animals by the injection of 
pui-e cultivations of tubercle bacilli derived from cases of 
human tuberculosis. Such cultivatioos, injected into the joints 
of rabbits and goats, set up typical strumous disease of these 
joints; injected into the blood vessels supplying the bones. 
cause tubercular deposits in the bone and disease of the neigh- 
Ijouring joints; and injected into the epiphyses or medulla of 
bones, cause tubercular inflammation, with, in some cases, ex- 
pansion of the bone and new formation of bone fram the 
periosteum, and, where the disease extended to the joints, the 
tj-pical disease of tlie articulation. 
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I have already published an account of these experiments in 
?''ff £K(M/t Medical Joui-nnl, April 1891, and I need not do more 
Iwi? than mectioD one or two aa examples. I may say that the 
*xjieriment8 were performed with pure cultivations of tuben.-le 
Willi from niau mixed with sterilised water to form an 
emulBion. 



1 Iig'eclitm into fke knfie-joint of a rahldl. — On January II, 1S88, 
f snull quantity of the emnlaion was injected into the jight knee- 
J^t of a rabbit. A week later there waa marked swelling and heat 
"f tile kaea-joint. The animal was killed on May 10, when the 
'celling of the knee was still consirlerable, tliough not bo great as it 




iid been. On pont-iiiorteui examination there was marked tiibercidosis 
of the lungs, but in none of the other organs ivere tubercles visible to 
the naked eye, The right knee-joint was distended with cheesy 
Baterial which had bur^t through the capsule nnd burrowed down 
leg. In the joint there was a large ijuantity of pus, more 
Mpecially above the patella and also behind the joint (gea Tig 36). 

" I making sections of tlie bones several small cheesy dopoaita were 
Men in the femur just aI>ovQ the epiphysial line, and in front there 
a small hole in the shell of the bone containing uheesy material 
communicating with the cavity of the joint on the one hand, and 
with these caseous deposits in the interior of the lione on the other. 
At one part of the epiphysis of the femur just beneath the articular 
cartilage the bone was yellow and dense. In the head of the tibia 
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there were two small yellow tubercles, and there was pus around the 
upper part of the shaft iif the bone. The cartilage over the heail 
of the tibia had disappeared and its place was taken by soft tissue. 

On mieroBcopical examination of sections of the lower end of 
the femur the articular cartilage was seen to be almost entirely 
destroyed, the surface being covered with fibrous tubercular tissue 
cnseating at the edge. "Wliere cartilage was atill present it was 
seen to be undergoing fibrillation and destruction. Over the centre 
of the end of the bone the tubercular tissue was penetrating into it, 
and there were one or two large tubercular nodules in the cancelli : 
the trahecula; were also thickened. Here and there were collections 
of epithelioid and small giant cells, hut the chief form was tubercular 
infiltration. In the caseating patches numerous imperfectly stained 
and fragmentary tubercle bacilli could be made out. 

2. laje'iitm into I/ih nutrieitt mienj of Hit Hhia i)f a yoal. — -This is 
readily done by exposing the tibial artery just below the origin of 
the nutrient vessel, injecting upwards against the stream of blood 
and immediately ligaturing the artery below the nutrient vessel ; the 
result is that the material injected is driven by the circulation into 
the nutrient artery and its branches. In this experiment the tibial 
artery was exposed at its upper part in a yoang goat, and about 
three minims of an emulsion of tubercle bacilli were injected in 
the manner above deecribeil. The wound was then closed and 
dreHsed aseptically. 

The animal was somewhat bime for a few days aft*r the operatiou 
and then recovered, hut after about three weeks the ankle joint, and 
somewhat later the metatarso-pbalangeal joint began to swell and the 
animal limped very nmcb, hardly putting the foot to the ground. 
The goat died fifty-one days after the operation. 

On examining the leg the soft tissues in the neighboiirhooil of the 
seat of operation were found to be very much thickened. The ankle 
joint, and more especially the melatarso-phalangeal joint, were very 
much swollen and larger than the corresponding joints on the 
other side, the thickening apparently affecting the bones as well as 
the soft tissues. No abscesses or cheesy pal«hes were seen in the 
muscles or tissues of the leg. The inguinal glands on that side were 
nmch enlni^d. The lungs were full of minute tubercles, for the 
most part transparent and not cheesy; a few were seen in the liver 
hilt none in the other organs. 

This photograph (Kg. 27) is from o drawing made from the fresh 
section of the bones, and we see that there is a large number of 
chewy deposits in the bones, more especially at the lower end of the 
tibia, and at the lower end of the metatarsal bone ; they were also 
very numerou.'i, but more diffuse throughout the roodulla of these bones 
and in the various tarsal hones. The synovial membrane in both 
joints, more especially in the metatareo-plialangeal joint, was much 
swollen nnd gelatinous. Tlie deposits were not limited to the diaphysia 
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of ihr libk hut occurred in the epiphyaia, tfaougli they were not bo 
pnuPMiis there. 

the fnllowing ia the result of the mici'oscoptcal examination : — 

In the InngB there were numerous tubercles which in many places 
bd nm together and contained numerous tubercle bacilli. 

hi the medulla of the bone the deposite had evidently been fonned 
in uid tlt«rwards around blood vessels, their centres were cuseouB, and 
their periphery composed of tubercular tissue. 

In ihs lower end of the tibia we see numerous caseatiny depoaits 
m ihe bone, not only in the cancellous tissue, but also in the dense 
\xiw-, in what is apparently newly formed bone, and in the periosteum. . 
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to the character of these de|iositK they are roundish or irtegukr 
^..jections of large cells undergoing caseation at the centre, but 
Iritli no well formed giant celia. Many of the cancelli are filled 
Rilh thi^ tubercular tissue, and the trabeculte around are eroded 
Hid often completely destroyed, several cancelli filled with this 
Bnteriiil communicating with each other. There is in places new 
ItrtnAtion of bone from the periosteum. In the epiphysis the deposits 
not so numerous. The articular cartilage is almost entirely 
ntroycd, and its pkce taken by tubercular tissue with a few amail 
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giant oells, Hena and there fragments of eartUage are found l>-iii(i in 
this tiRsuB. 1 think that the disease of the joint han heeii ]iiirely 
synovial in its origin, because in none of the specimens have I found 
any bone deposit breaking through the surface of the tibia, and the 
involvement of the epiphysis ia uompttratively slight. 

The 03 calcis also contained, large numberB of tubercles, especially 
beneath the epiphysial line ; there were also more giant cells here 
than I have seen elsewhere. The articular cartilage was almost 
entirely intact, except at one end where a deposit was seen sprouting 
out of the bone, destroying the cartilage over it, and spreading over 
the surface of and eroding the cartilage on each side. 

lu the astragalus the deposits were fewer, but there were a good 
many in the caucelli just beneath the surface of the bone. The 
cartilage had been destroyed in parts, at some places apparently from 
the surface, at others by the tubercular deposits beneath il. The 
changes in connection with the destruction of the cartihige were 
precisely the same as those which occur in man. 

'JTic lower end of the metatarsal bone showed also a number of 
tubercular deposits, very numerous indeed immediately above the 
epijihysial cartilage, and one or two very large ones in the ejjipliysis. 
The synovial membrane in this joint was also much thickened. 

Here then we have as the result iif tlie injection of tubercle 
bacilli into the nutrient arterj of the liwne, and the deposition 
of these bacilli in various parts of the bone and perioatemu, the 
formation of caseating tubercular deposits, destruction r>f tlie 
bone, new formation of biine, both in the interior and from the 
periosteum, thickening of the synovial membrane, and destruc- 
tion of the articular cartilages both fi-om the surface and from 
soft OBSeous deposits bursting into tbe joints, in fact, oil the 
changes characteristic of tubercular disease of bonea aud joints 
in man. And as in man in the specimens which I oxiimined 
for Imcilli, the organisms were few in iiuniber ntul impiTfeetly 
stained. 

3, iTi^ertioH info the nuirient aiienj of the liliia, itifo the k-mx-jnin), 
arid into the metaairjial bone of a r/oat. — -.Small portions of a very 
dilute mixture of tubercle bacilH were injected into the nutrient artery 
of the right tibia in the usual manner, into the left knee-joint, and 
into the proximal end of the left metacarpal bone through a hole bored 
with a bradawl. As a result the knee and wrist joints became 
swollen, but there was no apparent disease in the right hind limb. 
As the goat was weak and ill, and apparently suffering pain, it was 
hilled forty-seven days after the injection. 
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On ponl'iw/rtem examiuation tubercles were seeii in tlie lungs, 
iplMD, anil Icidneys, aU of small size. The right ttbia showerl nothing 
"bnoDnal to the naked eye, and there was no swelling of the joints as 
m Llie previoua cose, bat tho muscles around the seat of operation were 
iDudi thickened and infiltrated with tubercles. 

IW was great thickening of the Byiiovial membrane of the left 
lufe-joint, more especially in the neighbourhood of the crucial liga- 
"iww, and the synovial membrane was covered with pendulous villous 
gtdiriJis. These growths ware most numerous where tho synovial 
'wmbnine joined the bone, and also l>etween the condyles. There 
'IS uu pas in the joint, and nothing abnormal seen in the hones l»en 
fig". 28 and 29). 

Tliere was also great swelling of the left wriat-joint, ami marked 
'^Jckening of the syno\-ial mejuhraue. In the proximal end of thn 
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Wtacarpal bone there was a large cavity containing soft material, 
municated with the carpo-metacarpal joint. In this joint 
e were villous projections on tlie synovial membrane, similar to 
a the knee, and when the joint was o]>ened the appearance was 
i«uctly similar to that of a carious wrist-joint. The synovial mem- 
hrauB was thickened and highly vascular, and encroached on the 
articular cartilage and the bone, in fact, very little of the cartilage 
could be seen. The intercarpal articulation was also afl'ected, hut the 
vdiocarpal joint was practically healthy. 
Microscopical examination of the various parts gave the following 
wit : — In the lower end of the right tibia two tubercular deposits 
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■were found preaenting Bimilur appearances to those in the former ease. 
Une ot these was situated heneath the epiphj-sial uartilage, and the 
other somewhat higher up in the nieduUa. The articular cartilage 
was also destroyed at one part. Evidently very few bacilli had Ijean 
arrested in the vessels in the bone, and disease was jtist commencing. 

Tlie synovial membrane of the left knee-joint was greatly thickened, 
the new tisstie being composed of young granulation tissue with tuber- 
cular infiltration, and a few small giant cells. There were no distinct 
tubercles, but there were here and there patches of caseating tissue 
exactly as in the wall of a chronic abs«ess. In some places the 
collections of epithelioid cells were more limited and almost foiined 
definite tuberclea. 

The sections of the synovial membrane of the wrist joint shoiq 




tubercular deposits scattered throutchout the tibrous tissue, some of 
them with commencing caseation. This photograph (Fig, 30) is taken 
from a complete section of the wrist joint. Towards the posterior 
part of the metacarjial bone (on the right hand side) there is a 
tubercular deposit at the seat of injection. This deposit has destroyed 
the bone and the articular cartilage over it,, and has thus spread into 
the joint ; a number of the cancelli under the cartilage are also filled 
with the same material. On the anterior surface of the end of the 
metacarpal bone there is a considerable amount of new periosteal 
bone, and the bone around the deposit is much sclerosed. The 
synovial membrane in the articulation is much thickeneil and villous 
both in front and behind, and shows the presence of caseating jmtches. 
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The adjacent carpal bone shows destractiou of the articular cartilage 
at the lower and posterior part, ami peDeCmlioii of the tubercular 
tissue into the bone in this situation. There is much new periosteal 
bone in front, commencing destruction of the bone from the surface 
tit the anterior and lower part, and great scleioeis in othei' places ; in 
the soft textures behind there is a commencing absc«sa. 

If, now, we examine the middle articulation, wc find the same 
villous thickening of the synovial membrane, and commencing destruc- 
tion of the cartilage over the upper carpal bone, with sclerosis of the 
[ bone in the neighbourhood. 




Fill, 30. — WriBt joint nf yoiit after injeotion of tubarole bacilli 
into the end of metantrpol bono. A deposit \ia» funned Mid upuned 
into the carpol jolntB, uid bu sot up exactl; the Homu seciuence ot 



Tlie upper articulation is comparatively healthy, but even there the 
■ynovial membrane is beginning to spread over the cartilage at the 
posterior part of the surface of the radius, and slight thickening of the 
(synovial membrane is taking place. 

Compare this appearance with the section of the wrist joint (Fig. 
11) from the human subject, where the disease has also begun in the 
end of the metacarpal bone, and we find that the two appearances are 
fseentially nlike. 
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These experiments are sufficient to indicate the kind of 
results obtained, and to establish the causal connection between 
the tubercle bacillus and tubercular diseases of bones and joints, 
more especially when taken in connection with the work of 
other observers. I especially refer to the work done by Tricomi, 
Midler, and Krause, the work of the latter completing the 
subject. Professor Krause repeated Schtiller's experiments, w^ho 
injured the joints of animals previously inoculated with tuber- 
lar material; in Krause's work the animals were inoculated 
with pure cultivations of tubercle bacilli. Like other observers, 
he has found that severe injuries, such as dislocations, are not 
nearly so readily followed by tubercular joint disease, as slighter 
injuries, like sprains, and he also found that fractures of bones 
in tubercular animals heal without any trouble. Of joints 
which were dislocated or severely injured a few became 
tubercular, but of joints which w^ere sprained, the majority 
ultimately showed evidences of disease. In the great majority 
of cases the form of the disease was a tubercular thickening of 
the synovial membrane resembling primary synovial disease in 
man. In a few cases he found isolated tubercles in the epiphyses, 
but in three he found larger caseatiug tubercular deposits. He 
also calls special attention to the difficulty of finding bacilli in 
these parts, although they were numerous in the tubercles in 
the internal organs. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^^^ THE ACCESSORY FACTORS WHICH COME INTO PLAY 
n THE PRODUCTION OF TUBERCULAR DISEASES 
OF BONES AND JOINTS. 

Havixg thus studied the changes which occur in bones and 

Joints in the course of tubercular disease in these parts, and 

'^vinj^ siitisfied ourselves of their tubercular nature, more 

specially by the production of similar appearances by means 

^f the tubercle bacillus, I propose now to refer very shortly to 

^Uie of the conditions which come into play in the production 

^f these diseases. Although tliere can no longer be any doubt 

^ha.t the tubercle bacillus is the ultimate cause of these affec- 

^^Oxis, and although without it they could not occur, the con- 

^^rse does not necessarily hold good, viz., that given the tubercle 

^^cillus in the body tubercular disease must result. It is a fact 

^^ which I need not do more than allude that many persons are 

^^ posed to the possibility of tubercular infection without the 

^^velopment of tuberculosis, and yet we cannot doubt that in 

^>anv of these individuals tlie tul^rcle bacilli have come in 

Contact with various mucous membranes, or have been inhaled 

^^to the lungs. This fact proves not that tuberculosis is not a 

Contagious disease, not that the tubercle bacillus is not the 

Essential causal agent of tubercular diseases, but only that the 

W-illus cannot act except under favourable conditions — that, 

in fact, other factors must come into play to enable the bacillus 

U> obtain a foothold and to grow in the animal body. One of 

the chief problems to which we must direct our attention in the 

future is the nature of these accessory factors, and there is no 

doubt that, as our knowledge with regard to them increases, 

so our power of dealing with these affections will become greater. 
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In the " Lectures on Suppuration and Septic Uiseasea " wliicli 
I published some years ago, I attempted to point out the various 
conditions which came into play in tlie production of these 
affections, and to estimate their relative importance. Our 
knowledge with regard to the conditions under which the tubercle 
bacillus acts is, however, by no means so full tts that with regaiil 
to the pyogenic organisms, and one reiiBon for this deficiency is 
that it is diiticult to carry on cultivations of these organisms 
outside the body, while their growth both outside and inside 
the animal body is very slow ; lience there are many difficulties 
in tlie way of the performance of similar experiments to those 
on septic infection, and the direct connection between cause 
and effect cannot be so readily ti'aced. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that similar factors must come into play, that conditions 
exist which favour or hinder the entrance of the parasite into 
the body, which enable it to obtain a foothold in certain parts, 
and which permit or encourage it to go on gi-owing in these 
parts, and to cause the morbid changes characteristic of tuber- 
cular disease. 



The points of entrance of the tubercle bacillus are very 
various. I liave already referred to instances in which the 
Imcilti entered through wounds of the skin, and the characteristic 
lesions in such cases are the development of a sore at the point 
of entrance, followed by tubercular disease in the neighbouring 
lymphatic glands, and subsequently it may be in the tissues and 
organs of the body. This mode of entrance is, however, com- 
jMiratively rare. In order to inoculate the tubercular \Trus on 
animals with certainty it is necessary to form a pocket beneatli 
the skin into which it is introduced, and in which it may lie 
at rest ; moisture and the possibility of remaining in the jwrt 
for some time are essential for the growth of the bacillL If the 
tubercular virus is simply rubbed into scratches in the skin the 
blood containing tlie virus quickly dies, and in this way the 
gi'owth of the bacillus is prevented, while even where there 
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I'uijugh moisture the oi'ganiaius are usually rubbed ofl' or carried 
"Way before they have had time to obtain a footing in the 
wound. 

the most coiniuon point of entrance of these bacilli is. with- 
lui doubt, the mucous surfaces of the body, more especially of 
the digestive and respiratory tracts. Thus, in children, one of 
'111: nwsl frequent seats of tubercular disease is the lymphatic 
?Luiils, chiefly the cervical, the mesenteric, and the bronchial 
;,'iajiilii. In the case of the cervical glands, infection nsutiUy 
'""ccurH from the throat, from carious teeth, or from ear disease, 
WM-nia of the scalp. &c. In the case of carious teeth or otitis 
■"eilia, there are suppurating cavities through which the bacilli 
LuiBy enter, but in many instances there is no definite evidence 
B*f a primary lesion at the point of entrance, the only sign of 
; being tlie enlarged glands iu the neck, and yet in all 
P'^lmbility the infective material has in most cases entered 
fit>ni the throat. In the same way it is not uncommon to find 
"*e mesenteric glands in children much diseased, although 
'here is no tul>ereular ulceration of the intestine. Klebs states 
''wit the presence or absence of tubercular ulcers in the intes- 
4»es of animals which are fed with tubercular material depends 
a great extent on the size of the particles of the tubercular 
He found that finely divided particles of tubercular 
aat«rial were alworbed without lodging and causing disease 
I tlieir point of entrance in the intestinal mucous meni- 
liraue, «nd were usually caught in the mesenteric glands, 
though in some cases they even passed them, and lodged in 
various internal organs. On the contrary, and this was also 

ridemoDSirated by C'lmuveau, where t!ie animals were fed with 
'Urge and firm tubercular masses, such as cheesy glands or 
[neces of lung, iutcstinal idceration occurred. In accordance 
with these results, it is only what we should expect that in 
ntany cases the point of entrance will not be evident, and this 
will more especially be the case in children, where the chief 
source of infection is probably the milk from tubercular cows. 
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Antl just as in the experimental, so in the natural infection, 
the virus may escape the glands, and produce the first symptoms 
of the disease in pai'ts distant from the point of entrance. 

Another common seat of infection is the respiratory tract 
Apart from the local effects on the nasal passages, as manifested 
by the prorUiction of ulceration, &c. (grouped under the term 
scrofulous oziena), it is not uncommon for the virns to be in- 
haled into the lunga, and either set up disease in the pulmonary 
alveoli in the first instance, or, as in the case of the intestine, 
pass through the alveolar epithelium anit be carried to the 
bronchial glands, and set up disease there without any previous 
affection of the lung. Indeed, it seems very probable that 
in most cases the source of the joint infection is diseased 
bronchial glands. lu order to reach the joint from these glands, 
the virus must of course he carried by ihe blood, and it has 
been demonstrated that the tnljercnlar growth may destroy the 
wall of an artery or vein, and project into the lumen of the 
vessel, and thus furnish the conditions necessary for the entrance 
of the organisms into the blood current; or the virus may 
reach the blood from the lymph stream, more especially when 
the parasite has entei'ed from the intestine, and has attacked the 
wall of the thoracic duct. When large quantities of the virus 
are poured into the blood in one or other of these ways, general 
tuberculosis results; but it is perhaps most common for the 
bacilli to enter the blood singly or in small numbers at a time, 
and then, unless they meet with conditions which favour their 
deposit in some suitable organ, they are quickly destroyed. 

It is possible, also, that in some cases infection occurs through 
the genital mucous membranes, especially where there is tuber- 
culosis of the prostate or of the uterus, infection resulting in 
the production of a sore at the point of entrance. This mode 
of infection is much more likely to occur in the female than in 
the male. 

Lastly, it is held by many that the disease is often hereditary 
— that is to say, that infection has occurred before birth, the 
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infective material having come from the male, being present in 
the semen, or from the female, chiefly through the placenta. 
In support of transmission from the male the following facts 
may be mentioned. 

Jani examined the generative organs of several individuals 
who had died of tubercular disease, and found tubercle bacilli 
in the seminal tubules in five cases, in the prostate in six, 
*nd in the Fallopian tubes twice, and in none of these cases 
^ there any local disease. From these facts it has been con- 
cluded that, apart altogether from the presence of tubercular 
^iisease of the genital organs, tubercle bacilli may be present in 
^he genital passages of tuberculous individuals, and thus gain 
*<^es8 to the ovum. In connection with Jani's observations, 
'''hich, however, are of doubtful accuracy, I may very briefly 
allude to some very interesting experiments which have been 
P^i'fomied by Maftucci. Tubercle bacilli were injected into 
'^^w laid eggs, which were then incubated. Eighteen eggs were 

• 

nioculated, and at the same time an adult hen and a guinea- 

P*8- The guinea-pig died after 40 days w^ith tuberculosis of 

^'^^ious internal organs, and the hen after 2i months of internal 

t^l>erculosis, especially affecting the liver. Of the eighteen eggs, 

^^^e proved sterile, and in one the embryo died before full time, 

'^^it no tubercle bacilli or tubercles were found in it. Eight 

^^ickens came out on the nineteenth day, and they were all 

^^all and delicate, but very active. One of these died after 

36 hours, but no tubercles were found in it, while the others 

lived for from 20 days to 4J months, and in all of these, with 

one exception, tubercles and tubercle bacilli were found after 

death in the internal organs. The tubercular disease first 

apj)eared and was most advanced in the liver, and next in the 

lungs, and Maffucci came to the conclusion that infection 

occurred through the area vascularis, and that, therefore, the 

virus was carried, in the first instance, to the liver. 

With regard to Jani*s statement as to the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in the seminal fluid of tubercular men, I may mention 
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that Laiidouzy and Marti u ha\'e injected the semen of 
tubercular rabbits into giiiuea-pigB, and have in this way 
produced tuberculosis ; while, on the other hand, llohlff has 
failed to cause tuberculosis in rabbits by the injection of the 
semen of tubercular nieu iuto the anterior chamber of the 



While these facta show that the poasibihty of the convey- 
ance of tubercle bacilli to the ovum by the semen cannot be 
absolutely denied, the pi-obability of such au occuiTence must 
be extremely slight. It is difticult, for one tiling, to see how 
the bacilli gel into the ovum, seeing that they are motionless; 
one must almost suppose that they remain in the uterus, and 
grow in the decidual membranes, and thus enter the blood, but 
here we shonld expect evidence of tubercular disease of the 
decidua or placenta. It is hardly conceivable that this can be 
a common, or, as is held by some, the most common mode of 
transmission of tul>erciilar disease, especially when we liear in 
mind the greater frequency of tuberculosis in adult life, other- 
wise we must suppose that the bacilh are stored up in the body 
for years till some condition comes iuto play which enables 
them to develop. This is most nulikeiy, fur v|p know by ex- 
periment that the most resistant ajwrea caunot live in the healthy 
animal body longer than a few months. It is quite a dififerent 
matter where the bacilli are enclosed in a caseous mass, which 
becomes encapsuled, for there tlie spores are protected by the 
caseous material from the action of tlie living cells, and juices 
of the body. 

The infection of the fcetus fnani the side of the mother must 
also be equally i-are, but might conceivably occur under two 
conditions, viz., where there is tuberculosis of the Fallopiau 
tubes leading to infection of the ovum as it passes dowuwards, 
or where the placenta becomes the seat of tubercular disease. 
Numerous experiments have been made to ascertain whether 
after inoculation of a pregnant animal with au infective disease, 
the young become infected, and it has been found that, aa a 
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rule, the young do not l)ecome affected. Unless the disciise has 
first established itself in the placenta, or unless there lias been 
rupture of placental vessels leading to the establishment of a 
communication between the maternal and the fa?tal circulation, 
organisms circulating in the blood in healtliy placental vessels, 
are, as a rule, unable to pass into the fcetiil circulation, and 
this is apparently also the case in tuberculosis. Thus Toledo 
injected tubercle bacilli into the veins, pleural cavities, and 
subcutaneous tissues of pregnant guinea-i)igs, but failed to 
find tubercles or tubercle bacilli in the young l)y any of tlie 
methods of investigation. 

Only one or two cases have been publislied either in animals 
or in man, where the voun<r at tlie time of birtli have sliown 
eWdences of tubercular disease, and, as in tlie cxiHaiments on 
animals, while women have died of acute tuberculosis during 
pregnancy no evidence of tuberculosis has been found in the 
foetus. We must, therefore, conclude that wliether from the 
father or the mother transmission of the tubercular virus to the 
foetus must be an extremely rare occurrence, though it is i)ossible 
that some cases of tuberculosis in infants may have originated 
in this way. 

The conditions which enable tubercle bacilli to obtain a foot- 
hold in the tissues, and which favour or hinder thtdr growth, are 
very various, and are, as I have already said, but little under- 
stooil. In my lectures on suppuration, I referred to one very 
important condition which held good in the case of all the 
organisms which I had investigated, viz., tlui number primarily 
introiluced, and it will be remembered that 1 deduced certain 
very important laws from my experiments, one of them l)eing 
that in animals not extremely susceptible to a disease, it was 
necessary to introduce a number of organisms at first in order 
to set it up, and another that the severity of the resulting 
disease varied directly with the number of organisms introduced 
in the first instance. I have not myself tested this matter in 
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the ease of tubercle, but from experiments whicli have recently 
been made by others, it seems that the same laws hold ^ood in 
this disease. Thus Oehhanlt experimented with the milk of 
tubercular cows, and found that in cases where the original milk 
■was virulent, it produced no effects whether injected subcutane- 
ously or into the peritoneal cavity when it was diluted forty 
times or more. In expei'imenta on feeding animals with the 
sputum from phthisical patients, he found that infection did not 
occur when the sputum was diluted more than eight times, 
although the same sputum diluted 100,000 times caused infec- 
tion when injected aubcutaneously. He obtained the same 
residts when pure cultivations of tubercle bacilli were used, and 
he notes that the disease runs a much slower course when tlie 
number of bacilli originally introduced was very small. Wysso- 
kowitsch found that it was necessary to inject more tlian forty 
tubercle bacilli into the \'eins of rabbits in order to produce 
infection, and he makes the same observations as to the more 
severe character of the disease, the greater the number of 
bacilli primarily introduced. 

The conditions which favour the deposit of these oi^auisnis 
in bones and joints are for the most part unknown, but expeii- 
ments have shown that when large uumbers of non-patht^enic 
organisms are injected into the blood they are rapidly deposited 
from the blood, and retained in the various organs, and one of 
their favourite seats is the medulla of bone, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the epiphysis. It has further lieen shown 
that the endothelium of the blood vessels takes up organisms 
floating in the blood, and this fact is of great interest in con- 
nection with the development of the tubercles from the vascular 
endothelium, to which I have previously referred. It is clear, 
however, that these facts alone are not sufficient to explain the 
affection of the joints, for we have to account for the limitation 
of the disease, in the first instance at any rate, to a single bone 
or joint Konig supposes that many cases of joint disease are 
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due to embolism, the embolus being a plug of material contiiin- 
ing tubercle bacilli This view, however, even if it were correct, 
and the evidence in favour of it is very slight, does not help us 
much, for it is difficult to see why the embolus should stop just 
where it usually does, and besides we can hardly suppose that 
only a single group of bacilli escaped into the blood vessels, 
and if there were more that one, why the disease should be 
only in one part Besides, both from Jani's observations, if 
correct, and from experiments, it appears that a few bacilli n)ay 
float about in the blood without causing local disease. Thus 
Steinheil produced tuberculosis in guinea-pigs by intrai)eritoneal 
injection of the expressed juice from the psoas nniscles of 
patients who had died of phthisis, and Kastner has similarly 
caused tuberculosis in animals by the expressed muscle juice 
of cattle with advanced tuberculosis. So far as 1 can find, 
there was no evidence of local disease of tlie muscles in 
these cases, and therefore we must assume that the bacilli 
were floating in the blood or juices of the body without 
causing local disease. It is quite clear from the above 
considerations that there must be local conditions at work as 
well. 

One very important local condition is a previous injury, and 
I have already referred to Krause's experiments, which clearly 
demonstrate this point. We can readily understand that injury 
may act in various ways in determining the occurrence and 
localisation of infective diseases. One very obvious way in 
which injury may act is by leading to extravasation of blood, 
and, if bacilli are floating in the blood, to their deposit in the 
part. Injury also favours the growth of the extravasated 
bacilli, in that the result of the trauma is the production of 
changes in the part similar to those noticed in the early stage 
of inflammation, these changes being necessary for repair, and 
at the same time implying, in the first instimce, a weakening of 
the resisting jjower of the tissues. Even where there is no 
extravasation, a slight injury may favour the deposit of bacilli 
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on account of the disturbance of the circulation, more especially 
the slowing, which results. As n rule, the cases where injury 
comes into play are usually attributed to a slight injury, such 
as a slight sprain or blow ; the injuries are seldom said to 
have been severe. It is noteworthy that after severe injuries, 
such as fractures or amputations in tubercular subjects, tuber- 
cular disease does not occur at the seat of injury. I can recall 
more than one instance of a patient suffering from tubercuhir 
joint disease who sustained fntctures, in one case of the shaft 
of a bone, the epiphysis of which was the seat of tubercular 
disease, and yet, although tiie injury occurred in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an extensive tubercular deposit, the fractured 
ends united without the development of any tubercular disease 
at the seat of injury. It is probable, as I pointed out in con- 
nection with septic diseases, that after a violent injury there 
is stj much reparative material, and the repair is so vigorous, 
that the bacilli cannot obtain a foothold, while slight injuries 
only disturb the nutrition of the part, or at most set up the 
early stage of intiammation, and thus produce conditions 
favourable to the development of the parasite. 

"We also not uncommonly notice that after tubercidar joint 
disease has become quiescent, and apparently got well, it may 
recur as the residt of a slight injury. In theae cases it is 
probable that the bacilli or their spores have remained dormant 
in the interior of hard tubercular masses, and only wake up 
again when brought in contact with fluids and living tissue; as 
the result of the injury these hard masses may be broken up 
and become infiltrated with the fluid poured out, and thus 
conditions may be funnshed which enable the bacilli to grow 



That the eonunencement of tubercular diseases of bones and 
joints is often attributed to an injury is a fact so well known as 
not to i-eqnire notice here, the point wliich has been so nmch 
disputed is whetlier the injury was in reality the starting-point 
of the disease, or whether the disease was not in e.xistence 
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before, and the iujury either only attracted attention to the 
part, or at most gave the disease, so to speak, a fillip. I have 
had the opportunity of examining by the niicro8coi)e specimens 
from several cases where disease of bones was distinctly re- 
ferable to an injury, and I have found tliat the disease set up 
in these instances was imdoubtedly tubercular. To mention 
two examples — (1) a female child, a/. 5 years, with no phthisical 
family historj', no evidence of previous tubercular disease, but 
with a strumous type of face, fell and struck the lower part of 
the sternum on a stone five weeks before admission. There 
had been no swelling or pain in the sternum before the accident. 
After the accident she begjin to complain of pain over the seat 
of injur}', and a swelling formed, evidently affecting both tlie 
bone and the soft parts over it. On incising the swelling a 
drop or two of thick pus came out. The thickened soft parts 
were dissectetl away, and it was found tliat the bone had 
become extensively softened and infiltrated with caseous 
material. In this Ciise there was no mistaking tlie clinical 
appearances as indicative of tubercular disease, and the micro- 
scopical examination confirmed the diagnosis. (2) A little 
girl, ccL 2 J yeai*s, of a healthy family, and herself previously 
healthy, was sitting on a doorstep five weeks before admission, 
and a blind man in passing trod on her ankle. As a result the 
ankle became painful and swollen, and these symptoms in- 
creased up to the time of admission. On examination of the 
ankle joint there was evidently tubercular disease of the 
synovial membrane, and the thickening was especially marked 
in front of the external malleolus. The intense pain caused by 
movement and by pushing up the heel, showed that the bone 
was also afiected. I proceeded to perform arthrectoniy by 
Konig's method, and after removing the whole of the anterior 
part of the synovial membrane, I found that the unossified 
layer of cartilage on the siu'face of the iistragalus on the outer 
side had become detached, and examination of the bone beneath 
showed that there was a caseous deposit in the interior of the 
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bone which communicated with the synovial membrane at tl^^^ 
point. I accordingly excised the astragalus, and found ^^^ 
sawing through the bone that there was extensive casecF"*^® 
infiltration of its substance, and a partially detached sequestriB- ^^ 
in its interior. On microscopical examination many of C 
cancelli were seen to be filled with caseating tubercular tissi 
and tubercles, and there was sclerosis of the trabecule in tl-^ ^ 
centre. I could mention several cases of a similar kind, but -^ 
may now allude to another proof that injury has a direct caus^^-* 
relation to tubercular joint disease, viz., that derived froM-^ 
statistical facts. I need not go into detail as to my statistics ^ 
but I may say that an investigation of the history of 293 case^ 
of tubercular disease of the larger joints showed the following 
facts : — 

1. That wliere there is no history of injury, the proportion, 
of cases in males as compared with females, commencing" 
before and after 10 years of age, is pnictically the same^ 
viz., 60 : 40. 

2. That the proportion of cases attributed to injury in males 
and females under 10 years of age is practically the same as 
where there is no history of injury, viz., 62 : 38, while 
after 10 years of age the proportion alters very much, viz., 
85-3 : 14-7. 

3. That of the cases in males attributed to injury, by far the 
largest proportion began after 10 years of age, viz., 28*4 before 
to 71*6 after, while the reverse is the case in females, viz., 58*4 
before to 41*6 after, numbers which do not at all correspond 
with tlie facts in cases where there was no history of 
injury. 

Now it is generally held that the liability of males to injury 
is gre^iter in later life than that of females, while I think we 
may safely assume that before ten years of age their liability is 
the same. In correspondence with this the proportion of 
uninjured and injured females below ten years of age is about 
the same as that of males, while in later life there is an increjise 
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after injury, of above 14 per cent, over that proportion in males, 

and a diminution of 14 per cent, in the case of women, ie., 

instead of the proportions being equal there is an increase 

in males of 28 per cent, over females. Whatever be the 

exact meaning of the diflerence in the proportion between 

males and females at different periods of life, it is therefore 

clear from all these facts that injury plays a part which is 

not merely accidental, but that it is an active exciting cause 

of the disease. 

A further point which these statistics seem to indicate is 
that there is a local as well as a general susceptibility to injury, 
for it is not always in cases of disease of the most exposed 
joints that one most often gets a history of injury, and also 
the frequency with which the different joints are affected 
varies somewhat in males and females respectively. 

Lastly, it seemed from these statistics as if injury wtis not 
only an active agent in the production of these diseases but also 
as if it determined a graver form. The cases in which injury was 
given as the cause were more serious than those, where no cause 
vras assigned as judged by the severity of the treatment re- 
C|uired for cure, by the results as regards complete recovery, 
find by the occurrence of suppuration. In the cases wliicli 
followed injury, amputation, and excision were much more 
frequently required, suppuration more often occurred and the 
irecoveries were fewer than in those which apparently com- 
menced spontaneously. 

It would Ije interesting if the above points should be 
confirmed by more extensive statistics to establish, if possible, 
^ome relation between the pathology of these diseases and the 
injury in order to account for the facts. It is conceivable 
tihat the depression of vitality of the tissues, as the result of 
the injur}% may not only furnish a favourable nidus for the 
cievelopment of the tubercle bacilli, but may also leave a more 
or less lasting effect, enabling them not only to obtain a foot- 
hold but also to grow more luxuriantly. That this is not 
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altogether improbable is shown by the fact that the occurrence 
of an injury such as a twist of the joint during tht> coiirse of 
the disease may render a trouble which was only progressing 
slowly a permanently active one. And it is also well known 
with regard to the use of violence in overcoming defomiities, 
the result of disease, that this violence may again light up 
the process and lead to recurrence. It is conceivable also 
that injury may produce a graver disease by determining its 
outbreak in a special tissue, more especially in the bone. In 
the statistics to which I have referred, the tacts as to the 
primary seat of the disease are very imperfect, because the 
treatment was not, as a rule, such as to elucidate this point, 
nor were special investigations made in eases where a deciuon 
was possible. Nevertheless it is striking that of the cases 
where there was little doubt that the bone was primarily 
affected a considerable excess occurred in those where there was 
also a history of injury. Thus of 301 cases the bone was 
undoubtedly primarily affected in 94 or '6V2 per cent. Of the 
193 uninjured cases the bone was the primary seat of disease 
in 53 or 27 4 per cent.; in 108 traumatic cases the bone was 
primarily affected in 41 or 37"9, an excess of primary bone 
disease of 105 per cent. It seems to me that injury would 
most prabably tell more on lione than on the soft parts, for 
the latter slide before a blow, whOe the l>one receives the full 
force of it, and in sprains the part '>f the ligameuts on which 
the strain chiefly tells is probably the attachment of the liga- 
ment to the bone. Again in the ends of bones the formative 
process is, of course, most active during the period of growth 
and disturbances of the circulation such as are produced liy 
injury may readily act as the starting point of the disease, 
enabling the virus to gain a foothold in the part, which it Atx& 
the more easily as ttie tissue is in a young and transient 
state. 

Apart from the question of injury there is some local condi- 
tion which is not very clear which influences the outbreak of 
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the disease more frequently in one bone or joint than in another. 
Varying estimates have been given by different writers as to 
the relative frequency with which the indi\'idual bones and 
joints are affected, the variations being due partly to the age of 
the patients examined, and partly to whether they were in- or 
out-patients. I need not go into all these statistics, but I 
think the following table gives a fair estimate of the distribu- 
tion of the disease including all ages. It has been obtained by 
adding together the figures given by Jaffe, Schmalfuss, Billroth 
and Jlenzel, and 602 cases of my own, partly composed of the 
cases previously referred to, and partly of cases which have 
occurred as in- and out-patients in the practice of Mr. Stanley 
%d and myself at Paddington Green. The table clearly 
shows the existence of some local predisposition which we 
^Qnot as yet define, which renders one part more liable to be 
^^tocked than another. 



Spine, .... 


. 23-2 ] 


)er cent 


Knee-joint, 


. IGo 




Hip-jomt, .... 


. 14-6 




Tarsus and ankle-joint, 


. 14-4 




Elbow-joint, 


6-:! 




Wrist and hand, 


6 




Skull and face, . 


5o 




Sternum, clavicle, and ribs. 


5-2 




Pelvis, .... 


3-5 




Femur, tibia, and fibula. 


3-5 




Shoulder, .... 


If) 




Scapula, ulna, aud radius, . 


1 




Humerus 


0-8 




Patella, 


01 






1 1 • 1 • . • 


/I 



-Another local factor which in all probability influences tlie 

. ^Virrence of the disease, and which certainly favours its spread 

is i_ 

^rironic inflammation. It is, of course, almost impossible to 
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point to any individual case and say that that case illustrates 
the occurrence of tubercular disease in a part which was pre- 
viously the seat of some chronic intlaniniatory trouljle. for ihe 
natural reply is how do you know that the chronic inflam- 
matory trouble waa not tubercular from the first ? In tlie case 
of tubercular cervical glands, however, we see that these often 
become enlarged as the result of what I think we must admit 
to be simple irritation from the mouth, head, or neighbouring 
parts, and that thi3 glands so enlarged may ultimately become 
the seat of tubercular disease, and we get this history so ufteu 
that there seems little i-easou to doubt that the previous in- 
flammatory enlargement has predisposed the part to the sub- 
sequent infection. Further, when tubercular disease has com- 
menced chronic inflammation is set up in tlie vicinity, and the 
tubercular growth spreads in the dii-ections in which the chronic 
inflanirnation ia most marked. Again it seems to me that the 
Iwst explanation of the good results which follow aseptic 
incisions into tubercular joints, where the synovial membrane 
is much thickened, and where none of the disease is removed, 
and also the good results of partial arthreetomies where only 
part of the disease is removed is that the operative pi-ocedures 
Irnve relieved or diminished the chronic iuHammation around 
the tubercular area, and Iiave thus checked tlie progress of the 
disease. Among the cases which form my statistics there 
were 19 cases of disease of the knee-joint without suppura- 
tion, iu which simple incisions were made through the thick- 
ened synovial membrane into the joint, none of the tissue beii^j 
removed, and yet 15 of these showed marked improvemeut 
as the result of tliis treatment. This method of treatment was 
commenced on the principle of relief of tension before the 
tubercular nature of these diseases was underetood. and it is 
difficult to tiud any other explanation of the results than \yf 
supposing that the relief of tension led to cessation of tiie 
chronic inflammatory tundition, and thus interfered witli the 
growth of the bacilli. 
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Other factors which aid the extension of tubercular disease, 
probably by keeping up a state of chronic inflammation in the 
part, are movement and the pressure of diseased surfaces 
against each other, whether from the weight of the body or 
from the tonic contraction of the muscles surrounding the 
joint 

The presence of pyogenic organisms along with tubercle 
baciUi is a very potent factor in aiding the spread of tuber- 
cular disease. The tubercle bacillus evidently finds in many 
individuals great difficulty in obtaining and maintaining a 
foothold, and anything which depresses the vitality of the 
tissues will, without doubt, aid its progress. We have seen 
how tlie disease frequently assumes increased activity, or 
^'prings again into life after an injury, one effect of the injury 
'^ifig to depress the vitality of the part. It may also be often 
"noticed that, while the general health of the patient remains 
^ood, the local afiFection is very chronic and makes but little 
P^ess, while if the health becomes lowered, the local disease 
^^surnes a more rapid course, and suppuration often occurs. 
'^^'I so we might instance a number of facts in support of 
^^ statement, that anything which interferes with the healthy 
®tate of the part and diminishes its vitality, leads to more rapid 
^•^'teixsion of the tubercular disease. Now, one of the most 
^^'erful depressing agents, both local and general, is a septic 
^^te of a wound. The septic organisms, by virtue of the 
^'"^Mvicts of their growth, interfere seriously with the vitality 
^he tissues, and render them less able to resist the invasion 
other parasites, while these products, being absorbed, still 
^^tier favour the local and general spreiid of the disease by 
^ix* effects on the system generally. Thus, apart from the 
*I^I>uration, profuse discharge, hectic fever, &c., which are the 
^^^Its of sepsis, the local tubercular disease makes more rapid 
^ ^^ress when there is a septic condition of the diseased part 
^^^x-^ when the skin is unbroken and the tissues are not 
^I^X'essed from this cause. 
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The iiifiuence of aepsis in keepiug up the tubercular proce^ 
is well seen when we compare the result of the aseptic draiuage 
of aliseesses, connected with tubercular disease of bones and 
joints, with that obtained in septic cases. TiUdng the cases of 
spinal abscess in the foregoing statistics, we have a record of 58 
caaes treated by drainage, of which 49 remained aseptic from 
firat to last, while 9 became septic. Of these 49 eases, at the 
Inst note ^18 or VT'O per cent bad healed. 5 were improving 
but had not yet healed, 1 was still in hospital, and 5 had died ; 
while of the 9 septic cases, noue had healed and 3 had died. 
I need not go into the statistics with i-egtird to all the other 
bones, but the result is very similar ; in the case of the hip- 
joint, however, I may mention that we had 25 cases of suppura- 
tion connected with this joint ti-eated to the end by aseptic 
incision and drainage, and of these, 72 per cent, weiv curetl, 24 
per cent, were incomplete, some doing well some not, and 4 per 
cent, had died. Contrast this result with Mr. Howard Marsh's 
table of 260 septic hip-joint cases, of which 32'8 per cent, 
were known to be cured, 237 per cent, were incomplete, and 
335 per cent, bad died. Contrast also our results in spinal 
abscesses, treated aseptically, with the universal opinion of 
surgeons before the antiseptic era, that these abscesses but 
rarely healed after they burst or were opened. The serious 
interference with healing, caused by the presence of pyogenic 
danisms, would tilso be still more evident if we contrasted 
the severity of the treatment required for cure in cases with 
aseptic and with .septic sinuses respectively. I need, however, 
only mention here that in 105 cases of disease of the larger 
joints with aseptic sinuses, excision or amputation was only 
required in 37 or 352 per cent, while in a similar number of 
cases with septic sinuses, these operations were necessary in 
69 or 657 per cent. 

It is true that iu these septic coses the bad results as regards 
life may be due directly to the pyogenic organisms setting up 
and keeping up suppuration and septic disease, quite apart from 
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any extension of the tubercular pp<:-e5&, but :: ».\ai^ : 't ir.-r 
presence of the septic orgitnisms akm^ whicli pr>rVvr.:* :htr 
wounds from healing, for we know that siipp'^ra::nj wouii :? 
in healthy tissues heal readily enough in *{♦:> <A th»r sr;«<:s ; 
it must be that the septic condition, sufivnui'l^i ;•• tl.»- \\ ti- 
cular disease, prevents the latter from Winj •le?ir-.yt-i *y 
the tissues, and not onlv s«j, but actuallv ai«ls th«r jp.iwth ••: il.- 
tuljercle bacilli 

I have also found in exi»erinienl.s that llit- •lis^'a^^- Is njou* 
rapid in animals wheiti tul)ercular spuium ('*.•.. s»>iiiic tulvr- 
cular matter) is used, tluni when a small nuii;lvr •■! luWrcle 
bacilli is injected. This influence of sqisi.s is al>«i. no doubt, 
the main explanation why, as a matter of »xiientiii;e, i*<irtial 
ojierations, such as gouging or scraping away the di>ea.>LMl parts, 
are not looked on with favour, for the si'i»tic cfnidiiiuu. if nut 
eradicated at the time r»f the operation, rapi«lly lowers the 
vitality of the part which may liave l>eeu left free from 
disease, and thus re-infection soon occurs from the tliseased 
pi>rtions left behind. 

It hits also been pointed out by Konig and others that 
tu1:>ercular meningitis is more fre([uent in sei>tie than in aseptic 
cases ; thus, of sixteen cases of tubercular meningitis which 
occurreil in Konig's practice eleven atlected sei)tic eases. In 
former times, too, phthisis seems to have lieen more connnon 
after these joint diseases than it is now, and this fact I am 
ako inclined to refer to some extent to the sei)tic condition of 
the wound. Thus Billroth gives the proi)ortion of deaths from 
phthisis and general tuberculosis in easels of tubercular joint 
disease as 27 per cent, while Konig, working mori^ antisei>tieally, 
gives it as 16 jier cent. In our own eases the mortality from 
tuberculosis is very much less, but this may be to some extent 
due to the shorter length of time that the ]>atients were under 
observation. Of our o8G patients, only 17, or 44 j)er ((int., 
are known to have died of tubercular disease, including 
tubercular meningitis, while only 42, or 10*8 per ccmt., are 
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known to have suffered from phthisis or tuberculosis else- 
where. 

Passing now to factors which act in a general rather than 
a local manner, the first which we have to note is the question 
of age. The frequency with which the disease commences at 



Table slwicing percentage propoiiion of cases of hone and joint 
disease, commencing in each quinqnennial 2^criod, and in 
males and females respectively. 



Age. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


1- 5 


232 


14-3 


8-8 


6-10 


16 


9-5 


6-5 


11-15 


14-6 


9-5 


5 


16-20 


15 


9-5 


5-8 


21-25 


8-5 


6-3 


2 


26-30 


8-8 


5-3 


3-3 


3135 


4 


4 


• > • 


36-40 


3 


2-4 


•8 


41-45 


2 


2 


■ • • 


46-50 


2 


1-8 


•4 


Above 50 


2 


1 


1 



various periods of life dififers greatly in the case of dififerent 
joints, but as a whole it is most frequent in childhood. This is 
well seen in the accompanying table, where we have first the 
percentage of the total cases, commencing in each quinquennial 
period up to 50 years of age, and secondly, the percentage of 
males and females. Thus, of every 100 cases admitted, 14*3 
w^ere males in which the disease commenced before the end of 
the fifth year, &c. We thus see that the disease commences 
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most frequently, lx)th in males and females, during the 

first quinquennial period, and steadily decreases as age 

advances. 

This table does not, however, represent accurately the risk of 

the occurrence of these diseases at dififerent ages, for it may 

quite well be that a greater number of cases occur during the 

first five years of life, because a greater number of persons 

are alive at that age than at any other. In fact, it may be that 

the percentage proportion of individuals attacked during the 

first five years of life is actually less than that of those attacked 

^y between 15 and 20 years of age, when considered in 

^'ation to the number of persons alive at these ages, and thus 

although more cases commence in the first quinquennial period, 

^"6 actual probability of the occurrence of tubercular joint 

^sease may be greater in later life. Investigations of this kind 

^^ve been made with regard to phthisis, and have led to the 

^^n^rising result that in Copenhagen, Sweden, and various 

^'^^nian cities, the danger of phthisis in any given individual 

^'^stantly increases with advancing age, and that in advanced 

'^^ a larger proportion of the individuals alive at that age die 

^^ phthisis than at the period of life in which it has been 

^^Pposed to be most frequent (15 to 30 years). Fassbender 

^ applied a similar mode of investigation to cases of tuber- 

^^^ar disease of bones and joints, and found that although the 

^^Ults did not correspond to those obtained in phthisis, yet the 

^^^portion of adults and old people affected was in refility 

^^ter than seemed to be the case. 

-Etiiploying the German statistics of the proportion of persons 

^^ thousand alive at dififerent ages, I have calculated the real 

^^Uency of the disease in my cases, and in the following table 

^ have the ratio per thousand (expressed as a percentage) of 

y oases of disease of the seven larger joints beginning in each 

^^itiquennial period, to the persons alive at that quinquennial 

^^od. In the first column I give the apparent frequency, in 

^^ second the real frequency as calculated from my own 
8 
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cases, and in the last the real frequency as calculated by 
Fassbender. 



Age. 


Apparent 
frequency. 


Real 

frequency. 

(mine.) 


Real 

frequency. 

(Faasbender.) 


1- 6 


232 


167 


108 


6-10 


153 


134 


145 


1116 


150 


145 


113 


1620 


153 


164 


157 


2125 


85 


98 




26-30 


88 


120 


109 


31-36 


41 


60 


76 


36-40 


30 


48 


106 


41-46 


20 


36 


66 


46-50 


20 


42 


85 


In decades. 
50-60 


14 


17 


About 60 


60-70 








About 42 


70-80 


7 


33 


About 21 



From this table it will be seen that my results, in the main, 
confiiin Fassbender's conclusion that the real frequency of 
these diseases is greater in advanced life than has been 
supposed, but that it is much less than in youth. In my list 
the disease commences most frequently between 1 and 5 
years of age, then declines and rises again between 15 and 20, 
and then again steadily declines, with the exception of slight 
rises between 25 and 30 and between 45 and 50 ; the accuracy 
of the latter numbers is, however, very doubtful, because I had 
only a few cases in my list which commenced at that age. My 
results agree with Fassbender's in the rise between 15 and 20 
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jears of age, but disagree somewhat in the frequency between 1 

and 5 and in later life. 

Great differences exist as to the period of life at which the 
d^^Gase commences in different joints as is evident from the 
foJlowiog table in which I have indicated the percentage pro- 



-'^LE showing percentage proportion of total cases comvuficing 
in each decade affecting each joint. Thus, of 149 cases 
commencing during the first decade 30'2 per cent were cases 
of hip disease, &e. 



1 

' Dbcades. 

1 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Hip^ 


30-2 


20-3 


4-8 


• • ■ 


12-5 




^'iee, 


29-5 


22-8 


18-2 


36-6 


6-2 


-A^^^kle, 


5-4 


5-9 


3-6 


3-3 


12-5 


"^^I^llS, 


4-6 


5-9 


8-4 


3-3 


187 


^*^ovilder 


• • • 


1-6 


4-8 


• ■ • 

13-3 


• • • 


^^^, 


67 


9-2 


6 


187 


^«-i«t, 


•6 


8-4 


15-8 


13-3 


6-2 


i;;^er8, 


1-5 


4-2 


2-4 


■ • • 


» • • 


«iV^ 


• • • 


• • • 


1-2 


10 


12-5 


^^^ csmlcia, 


2-6 


2-4 


2-4 


3-3 


• • • 


,:^ bones, 


6-7 


3-2 


3-6 


* • • 


• • • 


"^Pi^e, 


12 


15-2 


j 28 


20 


12-5 





^^^t.ion of cases of disease in each of the seven larger joints, 
^^mencing in each decade. 

-t*lius, of 149 cases of tubercular bone and joint disease (in- 

^^ng ribs, fingers, &c.), which commenced during the first 

^'^^de, 30*2 per cent, were cases of hip-joint disease, 295 per 

^t. were cases of disease of the knee-joint, and so on. Now 



«ix> 



^Xi this table we see that of the cases commencing in the 
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first decade the highest point is occupied by the hip-joint ; in 
the second decade by the knee-joint; in the third decade by 
the spine ; in the fourth decade by the knee ; and in the fifth 
decade by the tarsus and elbow. As regards the various joints, 
we see from the former chart that hip-joint disease commences 
by far most often during the first decade, and its frequency 
diminishes very rapidly. The knee-joint is also most frequently 
attacked during the first decade, but the fall in frequency 
is by no means so rapid, and the cases are fairly numerous 
even above fifty years of age. Ankle-joint disease also com- 
mences slightly more frequently before ten years of age, but 
also very frequently in the second, and to a less extent, in the 
third decade. Disease of the tarsus is much more evenly dis- 
tributed over the first three decades. There were no cases of 
disease of the shoulder-joint during the first decade, and they 
were most frequent in the third. The elbow-joint was rather 
more frequently affected in the second than in the first decade. 
Disease of the wrist-joint wiis most common in the third decade, 
and very rarely commenced in the first. Disease of the fingers 
was most common in the second, of the ribs in the fourth, and 
of the 08 calcis in the fourth. Disease of the spine was most 
common in this list in the third decade. 

From the al)ove list we would arrange the various bones and 
joints in the following order of frequency of occurrence, from 
youth upwards : — hip ; knee ; ankle and elbow ; tarsus ; fingers ; 
spine; shoulder; wrist; ribs. In order of frequency of occurrence 
during the first decade we have: — hip; knee; spine; elbow; ankle; 
tarsus; fingers; wrist. While this list gives a fairly accurate idea 
of the state of matters, there is one glaring discrepancy from what 
we know to be the case, viz., with regard to the spine. Spinal 
disease is in reality by far the most frequent tubercular disease 
of bone during the first decade of life. Thus, talking the surgical 
out-patients seen at Paddington Green up to June 1888, we 
have a totjd of 2997 at or below 10 years of age, and of these 
190 were cases of tubercular disease of bones and joints. Of 
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these 190 cases 78 were cases of spinal disease, 44 of hip-joint 
^Jiseaaft, 24 of knee-joint disease, 13 elbow-joint, 3 of tarsus, 1 of 
ankle, 2 of shoulder, 2 of wrist, 8 of fingers, 1 of ribs, and 14 of 
various other boue& This gives us the following order of 
"^ueucy below 10 years of age, which we may contrast with 
the order in in-patients : — 



Out- Patient List. 


In-Patient List. 


Spine. 


Hip. 


Hip. 


Knee. 


Knee. 


Spine. 


Elbow. 


Elbow. 


Fingers. 


Ankle. 


Tarsus. 


Tarsus, excluding os calcis. 


Shoulder. 


Os calcis. 


Wrist. 


Fingers. 


Ankle. 


Wrist. 


Rib. 


Ribs. 



^^^, there is no very marked discrepancy except in the ciise of 

^ 5^pine, and this discrepancy is quite in accordance with what 

^^ Icnow of the course of spinal diseiuse in children and adults. 

^a%^g of spinal disease have only rarely been admitted, unless 

^^ti abscess was present, and we know that suppuration in 

^^^^r^ection with spinal disease is not common in children, but 

^ ^^ry common in the second and especially in the third decade. 

^'^^^j out of 60 cases of disease of the sphie, which I siiw myself 

^ ^^\it-patients, I only found it necessary to admit 9, while of 

""' Ceases of hip-joint disease T admitted 10, and of 13 cases of 

^•^*=^-joint disease I admitted 7. Thus, the small nimiber of 



^P^^«l cases treated as in-patients during this decade, and the 
sm^^jjgj. excess of hip-joint ciises over knee-joint cases in in- 
iiu^ix in out-patient practice is readily explained. These results 
^^■^^spond very closely with those given by other writers. 

^ may mention another point with regard to age, viz., that 
scvoTal authors — Mullcr, for example — have held that tubercidar 
^"*^^**se of the spine does not occur before the third year of life. 
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In our list of in-patients, however, we have one case which 
began at 3 months, and 3 others during the first year of life. 
Of the out-patients 4 were only a few months old when they 
came under observation, 3 were a year old, 9 in the second year, 
and 6 two years old. It is certainly the fact that tubercular 
disease of any kind is rare during the first year of life. Thus, 
Frobelius, with a material of over 91,000 children in a Foundling 
Hospital, found that the deaths from tuberculosis in children 
under one year of age were 0*4 per cent, of all the children, and 
22 per cent, of all that died. He concludes that tuberculosis 
is a rare disease during tlie first year of life, that sex has no 
influence over the disease at this age, that overcrowding and 
bad ventilation predispose to it, that inhalation tuberculosis is 
the most frequent form, and that the disease, though sometimes 
localised in one organ, usually becomes rapidly generaL 

In my statistics I have also found that age not only affects 
the commencement of these affections, but also influences their 
severity, a fact long known and accepted. That this should be 
so is not a matter of surprise, for the activity of the vital pro- 
cesses, and the resisting power of the body, diminish with age. 
I need not go into all the points, which show the increasing 
severity of these affections with advancing age, but I may refer 
to one, viz., the frequency of suppuration. Taking only the 
cases admitted to the hospital, I find that during the first 
decade 66 per cent, ultimately suppurated ; during the second 
decade 74*5 per cent.; and during the third decide 86*2 per 
cent. No doubt this does not give an absolutely accurate idea 
of the relative frequency of suppuration, for of out-patients 
during the first decade really only a small number suppurated, 
and the above figures are, no doubt, in all cases too high, but 
more especially during the first decade. This increasing severity 
of the disease in joint cases as age advances is also, no doubt, to 
a large extent due to the increasing proportion of cases in which 
the disease commences primarily in the bone, and also the 
greater frequency of sequestra over soft caseating deposits. 
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Sex is also another important factor in the production of 

these diseases. Thus in our 386 patients under treatment in 

hospital, 251, or 65 per cent, were males, and 135, or 35 per 

^nt, were females. This is a fact which is noted by most 

authors, although the relative percentages of the two sexes may 

he somewhat differently given ; in the case of the spine, the 

stefcements are the most contradictory. The relation of the sexes 

^ries at different ages, as is shown in the former table (p. 112). 

"^tts, of the total number of cases admitted, 14*3 per cent, were 

^^es, and 8*8 per cent, were females, at or below five years 

^^ age, &c. The predisposition of the sexes to disease also varies 

^^'cording to the joint in question, as seen in this chart, where 

^^ See that the numbers most nearly approach one another in 

the case of the knee-joint, 576 per cent, being male, and 42*4 

P®^ cent, female, and are furthest apart in the case of the tarsus, 

^'^ore 85*8 per cent, are males, and 142 per cent, females. 

v^e cases of shoulder-joint disease were too few to be of value). 

Percentage Relations of Males and Females in ecich Joint. 



es, . 



^^nales, . 



Hip. 



Knee. 



Ankle. 



59-7 



57-6 



40-3 



42-4 



81-9 



18-1 



Tarsus. 



85-8 



14-2 



Shoulder. 


Elbow. 


Wrist. 


50 


74-3 


75-9 


50 


25-7 


24-1 



or- 



urther, it appears that the disease is more grave in males 

n in females, and that to some extent independently of age 

injury, whether we test the matter by the severity of the 

Bures required for cure, by the results of treatment, or by 

frequency of suppuration. This is a point which is not 

^rred to, so far as I have seen, by other writers, although 

^e, such as Albrecht, give tables of the methods of treatment 

ployed in the two sexes, and these tables show a larger pro- 
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portion of cases treated l)y the expectant method, and a smaller 
proportion of cases treated by excision and amputation in females 
than in males. Tliis fact would, however, correspond with the 
less susceptibility of females to the disease ; diseases when they 
occur in individuals but little susceptible to them, being as a 
rule milder than when they attack the highly susceptible. 

Among other general predisposing conditions are those which 
have led to the belief in tlie heredity of tubercular disease. As 
I have previously said, it must, in my opinion, be extremely 
rare that the disease itself is inherited, nevertheless, it is 
more apt to occur, and is more severe in families w^here there is 
a tendency to the dise^ase as indicated by its occurrence among 
several members, this tendency not being altogether accounted 
for by increased opportunity of infection. It is, however, not 
the disease itself, but the peculiar collection of conditions 
wliich renders the patient liable to infection, which is trans- 
missible to the offspring. Where these conditions are present 
and fully developed the bacilli naturally get an easier and a 
firmer foothold, and grow more luxuriantly than in other in- 
dividuals, and the disease is thus correspondingly graver. 
Scrofulous cliildren are more predisposed to the occurrence of 
tuberculosis l)ecause the tissues, apart from their peculiar tend- 
ency, are less strong and active, seeing that the children are 
usually delicate, and are thus more confined to the house and 
to badly ventilated rooms, &c., than healthy children. These 
or similar conditions of the tissues may also be induced by 
poverty with its attendant evils. The bad hygienic conditions 
under which poor children live, their confinement to l>adly 
ventilated rooms, or to the foul alleys of large tow^ns, the 
deficient quantity and bad quality of their food, &c., are all 
factors which deprave the constitution and render it less able 
to resist the attacks of any parasitic disease. There is also 
some reason for supposing that apart from the poor ([uality and 
deficient quantity of the food, its chemical constitution is of 
some importance, and notably that an excess of vegetiible f(H)d 
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is \yssA. As regards food. Bidder, in speaking of the treatment 
of these diseases, lays great stress on the avoidanee of siih- 
stances rich in i)ota8h and also of starchy materials, and strongly 
advises the employment of allmminous foods rich in soda and 
fat A prolmble confirmation of this view is the noteworthy 
fact that tuberculosis is, as a rule, very common in herbivorous 
animals, and can usually be rejidily induced in them, while on 
the other hand, it seldom occui-s in the earnivora. Man who 
employs a mixed diet stands midway between these two grouj)s 
in his susceptibility to this disease, tuberculosis b(»ing more 
often local and less virulent than in the herbivora, whih* it is 
luucli more frequent and destructive than in the earnivora. 
In this way also liidder explains the much grraU'r fiecpu^ney 
of tubei-cular disciises in the western part of (Jernuiny than in 
the eastern, although the density of the population is gn*at(;r 
in the latter; it apixjiirs that the inlial»itants of P^istern 
(Jermanv employ less vegetable ditjt than in tin; west, and eat 
krt^'e quantities of salt meat. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THE CURABILITY OF TUBERCULOSIS AND THE 
CAUSES WHICH INTERFERE WITH RECOVERY. 

Before going on to the discussion of the various methods of 
treatment, we must inquire what the natural tendency of tuber- 
cular disease is as regards recovery, in what way spontaneous 
cure takes place, and what factors tend to oppose its occurrenca 
The relation of the tubercle bacillus to the living tissues 
varies much in different species of animals. In some, such 
as guinea-pigs, the tissues are invariably overcome in the 
struggle with the parasite, and the result of the subcutaneous 
inoculation of even a few tubercle bacilli into these animals 
practically always leads to the production of a local tuber- 
ciUar lesion, subsequent dissemination of the disease over the 
bodv, and the dciith of the animal. On the other hand, in 
the dog, for example, the tissues are much more powerful 
in their action on the bacilli, and unless the latter are intro- 
duced into tlie body under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, they die out, and the animal remains welL Thus, 
in the case of dogs, large numbers of bacilli must be used, 
whether for inhalation or injection ; small numbers usually 
produce no effect, and, further, there is a very strong tendency 
to localisation of the lesions, {is shown, for example, by 
Tappeiner's inhalation experiments, in which large quantities 
of infective material were used, and the tubercles remained 
limited to the lungs in the great majority of the cases. In 
man the conditions are somewhat analogous to those in the 
dog ; the tubercle bacillus in many cjises makes headway only 
witli great difiiculty, the disease often remains localised for a 
long time or altogetlier, and there is a constant tendency under 
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favourable circumstances for the process to come to a stand- 
still; in fact, in many cases comparatively little is required to 
turn the scale against the parasite. Hence in the case of man 
there is an increasing tendency to believe in the possibility of 
recoverj' from tubercular lesions. 

Becovery may take place either after the formation of a 
communication between the tubercular deposit and the ex- 
^rior, or without any such communication. Where a tuber- 
cular deposit has opened externally, a considerable portion is 
evacuated, and when healing occurs, only a fibrous induration, 
^th sometimes a little aiseous material in it, is left to mark 
^^ seat of the original disease. Where no communication has 
formed externally, the retrogressive changes are of various 
^ds, depending on the extent and character of the lesion, 
^^^ especially on whether the tubercles are discrete or agglom- 
erated in masses, and on whether caseation has occurred 
^^ Hot. Where the tubercles are discrete and not caseous at 
^"® time that the bacilli cease to act, the probability is that 
^^^ tubercle will disappear and leave practically no trace be- 
'^lod, the amount of fibrous tissue resulting from the organisation 
^' each single tul>ercle being too small to be noticeable. How 
^*^is exactly takes place is not quite cleiir. In specimens from 
^^^^es of synovial disease treated by tul:)erculin, in which retro- 
KJ^ession was occurring, I found apparently two sets of changes. 
Iji the one the epithelioid cells of tubercle seenjed to disappear, 
probably by a process of atrophy, their place being taken by 
smaller cells, which developed into fibrous tissue ; this seemed 
^ le the most common appearance. In other cases the 
epithelioid cells themselves became spindle-shaped, and de- 
^ e*op^ directly into fibrous tissue. Similar appearances may 
^^ be foimd in synovial membrane, in which improvement is 
. ^^6 place quite apart from the use of tuberculin, but I 
*^lc the first form is the most common — viz., that the epi- 
. ^*^oid cells atrophy and disappear, and a small fibrous scar 
*^lrmed from the cells outside the tubercle. Under these 
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eircitiustaiices a true cure resulta Where recovery takes place 
in a caae of early synovial disease where the tubercles are still 
discrete and not very numerous, the pracess is no doubt of the 
nature above described, and the amount of newly formed 
fibrous tissue being extremely small, and in patches rather 
than continuous, there is little or no ultimate limitation of 
movement. Cases of tubercular synovial disease recovering 
witli complete restoration of movement, are of course rare, but 
I lia\'e had two or three where the treatment was begun quite 
early, and persevered in for a long time, with complete re- 
covery as regards appearance and function, and no apparent 
proueness to relajise. As a rule, however, somewhere or other 
the tubercular tissue is massed together, and then, if complete 
recovery of the tuberculosis do take place, a greater or less 
amount of stiffness is left behind, owing to the larger amount 
of new fibrous tissue formed. 

Where the tubercular masses are lai^er, or where caseation has 
occurred, at any rate to a marked degree, complete cure seldom 
occurs, although the disease not uncommonly becomes (luiesceut 
III such a case, a large amount of fibrous tissue ia forme<l around 
the mass, and, no doubt, a considerable amount of the tulrercular 
material disappears, or is converted into fibrous tissue, but where 
the mass of tubercular tissue is large, remains of tubercles or 
portions of caseous material, often infiltrated with calcareous 
salts, to snch an extent as to form small calcareous nodules, are 
generally found towards the centre of the new fibrous tissue. 
These calcareous masses are more common than tis-sue sliowing 
a recognisable tubercidar structure, but in both cases it has been 
found that tubercle bacilh, or their spores, are generally present 
in an active state in these renmanta. Thus, Dr. Sidney Martin, 
in his paper on " healed " or retrograde tubercle, read at the 
meeting of the British Medical Association in July 1891. states 
that while the fibroid and pigmented miliary tubercle never 
contains any tubeitile bacilli, the ealcareo-caseous tubercle idiuost 
constantly does. Similar conclusions have also been arrived at 
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by other observers, both from microscopical observations and 
from experiments on animals, and clinically we know that these 
encapsuled deposits often contain the tubercular virus in an 
active state, from the frequency with which the tubercular 
disease recurs after an injury causing rupture of the encap- 
sulating material. Hence we can only speak of cure in those 
cases where the result is more or less fibroid induration with 
complete disappearance of the tubercular material. Encapsula- 
tion of a deposit is not true cure, but its occurrence, never- 
theless, illustrates tlie fact that the baciUus often has a hard 
straggle for existence in the human body, and often fails to 
make headway or even to hold its ground. 

What exactly happens when " spontaneous cure " occurs is 
not quite clear. No doubt in cases of true cure the bacillus 
is ill some way or other destroyed, and then the process 
naturally at once comes to an end, but in the case of encap- 
sulation this is clearly not the explanation, for, as I have 
just mentioned, these encapsuled deposits usually contain active 
bacilli or spores. It must be tliat somethin<^ or other has 
either led to temporary diminution of virulence of the bacilli, 
or to cessation of chronic inflamnuition around the deposit, or 
to both, with the result that the inflammatory tissue around the 
tubercular deposit has developed into fibrous tissue, and formed 
a capsule around it which prevents the further spread of the 
disease, so long as this capsule remains uninjured. Whatever 
be the cause which leads to this result, it seems to be in most 
cases a local one, for not unfrecjuently while a tul)ercular 
process in one part of the l)ody is improving, a fresh outbreak 
may occur elsewhere. Similar changes in the lociil condition 
are often seen to occur in a reverse direction without any dis- 
cernible cause, for example, the patient's health may remain 
good and yet an abscess develops in connection with tlie local 
disease, which has remained up to that time very mucli in 
statu qwOy and this due not, as is supposed by some, to mixed 
infection from the accidental entrance of pyogenic organisms, 
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but to extension of the tiibercHliir process. In connection witli 
the retrogression of tubercle, it is very curions to note in 
almost all the statistics, notably in Keitler's, and in those 
published in the Bntisji, Mediral Journal by Fowler and Sidney 
Martin, the large proportion of cases dying of cancer in which 
obsolete tubercle was found, as if either the change in the 
tiseuea which led to the cessation of the tubercular process pre- 
disposed them to the cancerous invasion, or the occurrence of 
cancerous disease led to the cessation of the tubercular process. 
These changes indicating healing or retrogression have lieen 
most carefully studied at the apices of the lungs, and in these 
parts they occur either as fibrous and often pigmented 
indurations without any trace of tubercular structure, or as 
encapsuled deposits, generally cheesy or calcareous, but some- 
times still showing tubercular elements. The frequency with 
which these evidences of arrest of tubercular disease is found 
at post-mortem examinations is variously given by different 
authors. Thus, Heitler, in a paper published in the Wiener 
Klinik in 1879, states that in 16,562 post-mortem, examinations, 
obsolete tubercles, or rather colcareo-caseoua nodules, were 
found in the lungs in 789 cases or about 4 per cent of the 
whole; Fowler, in a much smaller number of post-mortem 
examinations, found signs of obsolete tubercles in 9 per cent, 
and Sidney Martin in 94 per cent., while Coats gives the 
frequency in patients dying of non-tuberculous diseases as over 
23 per cent,, and Harris as 38 per cent in persons over 20 years 
of age. Harris, however, states that in some -of his cases 
evidences of active tubercle were found on microscopical 
examination, and as all were not examined microscopically he 
thinks that the proportion of " healed " tubercle would require 
to be considerably reduced. As to the relative frequency of 
fibroid changes which, if resulting from tubercle, imply really 
cured lesions, and of encapsulation of tubercular deposits, 
Sidney Martin found tlie ratio to be 1:4, thus reducing his 
percentage of really cured tuberculosis to 2-7 per cent in post- 
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mrUm examinations of patients dying of non-tuberculous 
diseasea While, however, it is not certain that all these 
fibrous indurations have really resulted from tuberculous 
deposita, it is probable that Martin's figures represent fairly 
accurately the facts of the case. 

With regard to surgical tuberculosis I can give no definite 
figures, but no doubt there are a considerable number of cases 
in which healing or encapsulation of tubercular lesions occur 
even without treatment. I should think tliat encapsulation of 
calcareo-caseous deposits occurs probably more often in glands 
than anywhere else. In the case of tubercular glands we 
frequently see, that while some suppurate, others remain 
enlarged and, as years pass, gradually diminisli in size ; while 
we know, as the result of operations for the removal of tuber- 
cular glands, that these contain caseous material. 

As regards diseases of bones and joints I sliould say that, in 
the case of pure synovial disease, we have in a good many cases 
ft true recovery, though in others there often remains, some- 
where or other, an encapsuled tubercular mass. On tlie other 
f^d, where there are deposits in the ends of bones, encap- 
sulation is the rule in the great majority of cases which recover 
^thout operation or abscess. In fact, although 1 have 
^^^^mined microscopically a considerable number of bones with 
^'d standing quiescent tubercular lesions I have only once 
^ound appearances which justified the view that a ])one deposit 
^ been really cured; in all the other cases encapsulation 
^^ calcareous deposition had occurred and the deposit re- 
''^ed as a constant source of danger. As regards anchylosis, 
«^hough in the case of bony anchylosis 1 have seldom 
^^^d distinct traces of tubercular tissue except where 
"^itiular deposits were present in the bone, I have, in most 
^^^ of fibrous anchylosis, found remains of tul)ercular tissue 
^^Where or other. This is a point of great importance in 
^Jlection with the practical question of breaking down these 
^ with the view of obtaining better position or possibly 
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iiiovetueiit. Experience has taught the great dauger of such 
pnjcediirea ami the explanalioc is fiiraished by the fact which 
I have just stated. 

Ill considering the causes which oppose recovery in cases 
of tul>erciilar disease, in other words, the points to which we 
must direct our attention in treatment, we find that th«y may 
he conveniently divided into two groups, viz., those afl'ectiug 
the power of the tissues aud the body genenilly in overcoming 
the parasite, aud those more directly connected with the 
parasite itself. In tuberculosis the factors on the part of the 
body which aid or resist the efforts of the parasite are per- 
haps of greater impoi'tance than in the case of any other 
infective disease, and it is seldom that the Iwcilliis of itself 
can overcome the body, unless the cJDuditions on the part of 
the host, both local and general, are favourable or, at any rate, 
not unfavourable to it* action. I must therefore enumerate 
the more important of these factors in the first instance, 
and I shall do so under two headings — 1. Those common to 
the body as a whole ; and 2. Those peculiar to the part wliich 
is the seat of disease. 



1. General Causes. 
Perhaps the most important general cause att'ectiug the 
spread of the tubercle bacillus is the peculiar eonstitutioual 
condition present in patients who have inherited a tendency to 
the development of tuberculosis. While, as I have already 
pointed out, there seenia no real ground for believing that the 
actual tubercular disease itself is transmitted from parent to 
child, except in extremely rare instances, it is certain that for 
some reason or other the cliildren of tuberculous pareuts are 
very liable to contract the disease. This fact admits of 
two explanations. In the first place, the members of a tuber- 
culous family are very often more exposetl to infection than 
those of healthy families. Take a family in which one of the 
parents is dying of phthisis. The constant association of the 
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members with tlie patient inseimnible t<> family life, the usi- of 
the same food utensils, the inhalation of dust eontaining dried 
sputum, kissing, &c., means that the healthy niend^ers are ex- 
posed to infection in an unusual degree, and explains to a great 
extent the occurrence of the disease in the others. And this 
great exposure to infection continues after the death of the 
patient, especially if the family continue to live in the same 
house and use the Siinie bedding, &C., without any attempt at 
disinfection. Cornet, in the account of his elaborate researches 
on the distribution of tubercle bacilli, has shown the great 
infectiveness of the dust in rooms where phthisical j)atients 
have slept, and by the statistics of Prussian convent life the 
great danger of family life in the same building wliere in- 
dividuals are aflected with or have died of i>hthisis. And it is 
no answer to this to point to the results in consumption 
hospitals where nurses escape to a large extent, for the inflec- 
tion is not conveyed by tlie breath, and in these hos})itals the 
nurses insist on the patients expectorating into suitable vessels, 
they do not use the siime food utensils, nor do they kiss tlie 
patients. And there are numerous instances wliere the only 
members of a tuberculous family wh(.> hav(i escaped the disease 
are those who have ])een s(>nt away from home in early life, and 
kept away under the idea that it was the climate or situation 
of the house which led to the disease ; such persons being in 
i^Uty thus removed from this prolific source of infection. 

Apart, however, from the greater risk of infection under 
these circumstances, there can be no doul>t that the children of 
tuberculous parents, as a rule, yield more readily to the attack 
of the parasite than others, and that even though their hygienic 
surroundings are excellent. In explanation of this general 
tendency we may suppose either that some peculiar form of 
tissue change has been acquired and transmitted, which renders 
the body a better soil for the growth of the tub(»rcle l)acillus; 
or that a condition of the tissue cells has been transmitted 

in which they are not so sensitive in their reaction against 
9 
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tuberde bacilli, nor so powerful iis antitoxic or antipai-asitic 
agents. It is quite possible that both of these conditions may 
be at work, and frecjuently there is some local peculiarity, more 
especially affecting the size and shape of the chest, the rapidity 
of the lymph flow, &c., which is present as well. Transmission 
of cellular peculiarities and of peculiarities of tissue change 
are well known in the heredity of gout, of luemopliilia, of pro- 
gressive muscular atrophy, of colour blindness, &c. So also in 
the case of acquired pathological conditions as in Brown- 
Sequard's hereditary epilepsy in guinea-pigs, in ichthyosis, 
polyuria, and even in immunity against infective diseases. Some 
authors are so impressed with the importance of this hereditary 
tendency that they look on everything else, even the tubercle 
bacillus as of secondary importiince. 

It must also be borne in mind with reference to this question 
that children with a marked hereditary tendency are often 
sickly, apt to take cold, or suffer from sore throjits, quite apart 
from any existing tuljercular disease, and they are,, therefore, 
kept too much in the house and in badly ventilated warm 
rooms, and in this way their tendency is increased and their 
bodilv vitrour diminished. 

The l)ad results of confinement in close and badly ventilated 
localities, such as the foul alleys of cities, of want of fresh air, 
&c., as predisposing agents, need not be dilated on. They act 
partly by imperfect aeration of the blood, partly by loiiding it 
with noxious materials, which interfere with the healthy action 
of the tissue cells, and possibly also in the case of disease of the 
air passages, by leading to the introduction of other organisms 
which, by their growth side by side with the tubercle bacillus, 
enable the latter to grow l)etter and aid the destructive changes. 
Not only the local conditions of the air but also the climate is 
of importance, either because it may not suit the general 
nutrition of the patient, some doing best in a cold climate, 
others in a warm one, some at the seaside, others inland, »Si:c., 
or because certain peculiarities of the climate, more especially 
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cold and excessive moisture, may predispose certain organs to 
attack by setting up a catarrhal inflammation, or weaken them 
when they are attacked. In the case of the lungs such a climate 
will predispose them to attack by setting up bronchitis and con- 
gestion, and in the surgical tuberculoses it may also exert an 
important influence. For example, tonsillitis is not uncommon 
under these conditions, and this may be followed by inflamma- 
tion of the cervical glands and subsequent tubercular infection. 
Similarly with regard to diseases of bones and joints, such a 
climate is liable to set up rheumatic inflammations, which in 
some cases may pass into tubercular disease, the part weakened 
by the rheumatic attack being rendered liable to tubercular 
infection. I have certainly seen several cases where a tuber- 
cular joint disease has been left after an undoubted attack of 
acute rheumatism, showing that there is no real antagonism 
between these diseases. 

With regard to this matter, however, we must not assume 
that all C4ises which commence with febrile disturbance and pain 
in more than one joint, &c., are in the flrst instance rheumatic ; 
Wiesner, Brissaud, and others have published cases in which 
the tubercular joint disease commenced in this way, and I have 
W one where the disease was ushered in by fever and pain and 
^ht swelling, both in the shoulder and the knee, and where 
finally only the knee became diseased. 

The quantity and quality of the food are of considerable 

• 

^portance. Of course, if the food is insufficient in quantity 
8nd of poor quality, the general nutrition of the patient suffers, 
wid he becomes more liable to infection and less able to resist 
the progress of the disease. Further, I have already referred to 
Bidder's view, that an excess of potash in the food favours the 
powth of the bacilli, and is probably in part the explanation of 
^c much greater susceptibility of herbivora as compared with 
^mivora to tuberculosis, and it is certainly quite conceivable 
^t by having an excess of certain substances derived from the 
^^ m the tissues of the body, they may be thereby rendered a 
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better or worse soil for the growth of the bacilli or less effecti\'^ 
destructive agents. Brehmer also lays great stress on th(^ 
quantity of the food in relation to phthisis, stating that small ^ 
eaters are especially predisposed to this disease, the explanation 
he gives being, however, a mechanical one, depending on the 
effect which a frequently distended stomach may exercise on 
the shape of the chest during the period of growth. 

Attiicks of certain diseases not only predispose to the tuber- 
cular infection, but also, occurring during the course of the 
disease, often aggravate it very much. This is especially the 
Ciise with measles, and also with scarlatina, whooping-cough, &c. 

The frequent occurrence of strumous glands in the neck, and 
of mastoid disetise following on otitis media after measles is 
well known, and similarly an attack of measles will often cause 
a very gi'ave exacerbation of a joint disease. Not long ago I 
had two cases in the ward at the same time, which illustrated 
very well the bad effect which an attack of mciisles may exert 
on the progress of the disease. Both were cases of knee-joint 
disease, in which 1 had done a partial arthrectomy, dissecting 
away the whole of the synovial membrane in front and at the 
sides of the joint, but only scraping away what I could of the 
diseased tissue behind, without dividing the crucial or lateral 
ligjimcnts. The wounds had healed and everything promised 
well, till just as the children were about to le^ive the hospital 
they were attacked by measles. As a result the scars rapidly 
broke down, and the disease recurred to such an extent that in 
the one case 1 had to do a complete arthrectomy, and in the 
otlier an intra-opiphysial excision. Even in the case of a mild 
disease, like a mild attack of cliicken-pox, I have seen marked 
recrudescence of disease which had up to that time been steadily 
improving. The same predisposing effect • of acute fevers to 
infective diseases is well known in the case of other affections 
than tuberculosis; for example, in the occurrence of acute 
suppurative periostitis and osteomyelitis, after typhoid and 
other fevers, &c. 
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2. Local Causes. 



-* assing now to the local causes which interfere with the 

^^tion of the tissues in repelling the parasite, the most 

^^portant are those wliich tend to set up, and keep up, a 

^^te of chronic inflammation in the part. T have already 

Pointed out that the tubercular disease when spreading is always 

Surrounded by a greater or less extent of tissue in a state of 

chronic inflammation, and that the disease tends to spread in 

^he direction in which this tissue is most abundant. Of the 

^Use5 which incre^ise the chronic inflammation, apart from the 

pJ'^seuce of tlie tul>ercle, movement of the affected parts, and in 

the case of joints, pressure of the inflamed joint surfaces against 

®^h other, are the most important, and the improvement in 

the pjirt wlien these two causes are removed is often very 

^^rtking. 

Injury is also not only a potent factor in the i)roduetion of 
th^$<e tubercular diseases, but, as we all know, is very apt to 
^SRi'avate an existing lesion, or to light up a disease wliich may 
"^-Ve been quiescent for a long time. In the lighting up of a 
V^iciscent lesion the effect of the injury is either to rupture the 
fibrous capsule surrounding the tubercular deposit or, where 
tills fibrous tissue is only small in amount, to lead to j)assage of 
fi^iid into the deposit, thus providing fresh pabulum for the 
gix>wth of the bacilli. Its action in aggravating an existing 
^lise^ise may be partly due to increase in the inflammation and 
Partly to the accompanying swelling interfering with the lymph 
flow, and producing a stasis of lymi)h in the part, a condition of 
^••^tters which is favourable to the growth of the bacilli. Dr. 
^^^**yland Chaffey has laid great stress on lymph stasis as a 
factor in the production of tubercular disease and in the 
e-^a^cerbation of existing disease, and though I am not inclined 
^ 80 80 far as he does with regard to the fornu^r view, the 
*^<^st of the lymph in the part seems to me to be a factor of 
^^^t importance in connection with the spread of the disease. 
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Distui'ljiince in the circiUatioa of the Wood must also be ^^ 
importance — for example, where the disease affects the low^^^ 
extremity, if the limb is allowed to hang the free circulation <^"^ 
blood in the part and the removal of waste products are inter" 
fei'ed with, and, as we know, wounds under sucli circiunstance^^^ 
do not heal, or only with great difficulty. 

Apart from these various factors on the part of the body, 
the conditions on the part of the tubercle Imcillus itself may 
exercise a cousidei'able influence on the spread of the disease, 
and although these conditions are not under the control of the 
surgeon, it is well to tear them in mind. I have formerly 
pointed out that the severity of an infective disease depends to 
a great extent on the initial doae. and this also holds good in 
tuberculosis. As cases of hone and joint disease no doubt arise 
not merely from individual Itacilli carried to the part by the 
blood, but also and probably most connnonly by actual emboli 
of tubercular material containing Iwicilli t^oniiug from some 
central focus, generally I think from the bronchial glands, the 
severity and acuteness of the disease will depend to some extent 
oil the nmnber of bacilli present in the original embolus. Tlie 
virulence of these bacilli also varies to some extent, and it is 
foimd that if the virulence is diminished by artificial means, 
the attenuated bacilli tend to set up local lesions, resembling 
BcrofulouB diseases in man rather than tlie more acute general 
disease, which is the usual result iu the lower animals. On the 
other hand, it has been found that the virulence of certain 
organisms is increased by passage through lughly susceptible 
animals, and it may be that in the case of tuberculosis in highly 
predisposed individuals the bacilli may gain in virulence, and 
thus the children, apart from their hereditary predisposition, 
are apt to get a more acute fonn of the disease, as the result of 
the greater virulence of the bacilli, as well as from getting a 
large initial dose. Another thing which favours the growth of the 
tubercle bacilli is the concurrent growth of other organisms. 
In the ease of the lung the presence of other oi^nisms, more 
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especially of the micrococcus tetragenus, seems to have a great 
deal to do with the rapid breaking down of the tissue, and in 
open tubercular deposits elsewhere there is no doubt that the 
presence of the ordinary pyogenic organisms leads to extension 
w»d persistence of the disease to a very marked degree. This is 
a point to which I shall subsequently return. 



CHAPTER XL 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULAR DISEASE OF BONES 

AND JOINTS. 

Methods which Act on the Body — Prophylaxis — General 
Hygiene — Value of Rest and Extension. 

Before going on to the consideration of the methods of treat- 
ment, I may say a few words as to prophylaxis. The subject of 
propliylaxis belongs especially to the pliysician, but it has also 
to be considered ]>y the surgeon, for many patients with surgical 
tuberculoses are also aliected with phthisis, while in external 
tuberculosis there may be a certain amount of danger where 
the diseased tissue communicates with the surface of the body. 
To carry out a complete system of prophylaxis is a very difficult, 
indeed an impossible, mutter under our present social conditions, 
but nevertheless a great deal can be done without any special 
inconvenience, provided the patient understands and cordially 
co-operates. As we now know, it is the dried- up secretions 
containing tul)ercle bacilli, which are the chief source of danger. 
In the C4ise of plithisis, I doubt if the breath is at all dangerous, 
and there is no real risk in associating with a phthisical patient 
so long as one does not come in contact with or inhale tlie dis- 
charges from the seat of disease, and then only in all probability 
if there is a weak spot which may form a point of entrance. 
Hence isolation of the patient, as advocated by some, ^ not at 
all necessary if only he himself will aid in the matter intelli- 
gently. In the case of phthisis, which interests us in so far as 
it not unfreqiuMitly couiplicates cases of surgical tuberculosis, 
the chief stress must be laid on disinfection of the sputum, 
which should always be discharged into a proper receptacle, 
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containing a small quantity of fluid, preferably 5 per cent, car- 
boLc acid solution. Spitting into handkerchiefs, on the floor, into 
spittoons, &c., must be absolutely prohibited, and after spitting, 
the mouth must not be wiped by a handkerchief which is after- 
wards put in the pocket, but by cloths or other material which 
can be at once placed in a disinfectant solution or burnt. Kissing 
should be absolutely prohibited. The patient should also have 
a set of dishes, cups, knives, forks, &c., which should be reserved 
for his own use. It is also clear from Cornet's researches that 
the sleeping-room should be thoroughly cleaned out and disin- 
fected from time to time, and therefore there should be no 
inore furniture in it than is absolutely necessary. From 
time to time he should move into another room, and have 
the one he has left thoroughly disinfected and aired ; the bed 
and bedding should also be disinfected, more especially the 
piUows, which are so apt to become soiled. I believe that if 
precautions of this kind were employed, we should heiir less of 
Diember after member of a family succumbing to this disease. 
^^ surgical cases such precautions are, of course, only needful 
^here phthisis is present, or where there are open sores. In 
'"® latter case, it is possible that clothes, bedding, floors, &c., 
^y become soiled with the discharge, and therefore the 
*^^^ precautions as to disinfection of rooms, bedding, &c., 
5*ioul(j be carried out as if phthisis were present. On the part 
^he predisposed also it is of importance that all food should 
^ell cooked, milk boiled, injuries avoided, &c. 
^^ is interesting to note that more than one hundred years 
^ laws of extreme stringency were promulgated at Naples, 
*^h show most advanced views as to the infectiveness of 
^Hisis. Among them I may mention that doctors had to 
^if y every case of phthisis under a penalty for the first ofl'ence 
*^O0 ducats, and on a second conviction of banishment for ten 
; poor patients must be at once sent to hospiUil ; all clothes 
^ by phthisical patients must be kept separate ; an inventory 
t be taken of all the clothes and linen of the patient, and 
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this had to l>e accounted for after death, the punishment on 
default being imprisonment or even the galleys. All possibly 
contaminated furniture had to be burnt or thoroughly disin- 
fected, the rooms papered and painted, doors and windows 
burnt, and those selling the clothes and effects of phthisical 
patients were liable to severe punishment. The result was that 
houses in which phthisical patients had lived could not be let, 
many people were ruined, and the law was evaded in every 
possible way, and was ultimately repealed as being useless after 
about sixty years. 

Coming now to the treatment of these tubercular diseases, 
we must consider it under two separate headings — 1. Methods 
of treatment, which aim at strengthening the body as a whole, 
or the affected part in particular, thus enabling the tissues to 
overcome the bacillus — methods, in fact, which do not act 
directly on the tubercular disease at all, but only indirectly 
through the tissues of the body ; and 2. Methods, of which the 
essential feature is the removal or destruction of the tubercular 
tissue, and with it of tlie tubercular virus. 

1. Methods which act on the Body and not directly 

ox THE Tubercular Disease. 

These metliods may act generally or locally, or both. 

(a.) General Treatment. — The first essential in the general 
treatment of these cases is to put the patient under as good 
hygienic conditions as possible, antl the first requisite is that 
he should have pure air, and plenty of it. Where it is possible, 
it is well for these patients to live in the country, but wliere 
this is not advisal)le, a good deal can be done by free ventilation 
and plenty of cubic space. 

In this connection the question of climate naturally arises, 
but that is one wliich I shall not enter into beyond a few 
general remarks. The first (juestion which we have to consider 
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is, at what period of the disease the patient should be sent to 
a different climate. The conditions here are not so simple as 
in the case of phthisis. In that disease comparatively little 
can be done by local treatment or operative interference, and 
the treatment must be directed almost solely towards getting 
a better state of health and improving the condition of the 
lung; in surgical tuberculosis, on the other hand, a great deal 
can often be done by local treatment — operative or otherwise — 
and it is always a question whether the local or the climatic 
treatment is, for the time being, of most urgent importance. 
In bone and joint disease it is mainly in the early stage, while 
there is as yet no question of operative interference, that the 
change of climate is of greatest value, or, again, after the neces- 
sary operative interference has been carried out; where an 
operation is impending, or where such methods of treatment 
^ extension are necessary, change of climate is, for the time 
**ing, inadvisable. The problem as to when it is best to send 
^^ patients to the country or when to keep them in town, so 
that the local treatment may be curried out under one's own 
s^^perintendence, is thus a very diflicult one, and quite different 
*roiu that which has to be faced in connection with phthisis. 

Having decided to send a patient away, the next question is, 
'''here he should go and what amount of liberty he should 
"ftve. The determination as to place will depend to a consider- 
ate extent on the view which one takes as to the action of 
climate in the treatment of tuberculosis. Two views are held 
^ith r^rd to this matter — the one, that in the air in certain 
localities substances are present which have a specific anti- 
t«bercular action ; and the other, that the usefulness of climate 
^^pends on its effect in improving the general condition of the 
3^' thus acting only secondarily on the tubercular disease. 
® ^t%t view is that which is generally held by the laity, more 
P^ci^lly ^jth regard to sojourn at the seaside and to sea 
*^6^s, and it is no doubt the mainspring of the remarkable 
^^^^^xiage to Margate which seems to be the first and most 
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essential part of the treatment of surgical tuberculosis in their 
minds — a pilgrimage undertaken without the slightest con- 
sideration as to whether that is the climate which suits the 
patient best or not. Indeed, I have known patients persist in 
staying at the east coast hejilth resorts, although they were 
never well there, on the idea that, though their bodily Iiealth 
was sufl'ering, their tubercular disease was being cured by 
the specific substances (iodine, ozone, or what not) contained 
in the air. This is, I am satisfied, an erroneous and hurtful 
superstition, and I agree with the view taken by the great 
majority of the authorities on climate — viz., that the efficacy 
of climate as an anti-tubercular agent depends solely on its 
action in re-establishing the vigour of the body and enabling 
it to oppose successfully the parasitic invasion. From this 
point of view tliere is no one place which will suit all cases, 
and tlie decision must depend on a knowledge of the peculi- 
arities of the patient, and on the stage and situation of the 
disease. 

The first point to Jiscertain is the temperature which suits 
the patient best, some preferring hot weather, others being well 
only in a cool place. Tlie question of temperature must also 
be considered in connection with the possibility of the patient 
taking active exercise in tlie open air. Where a patient is 
unable to walk, the place chosen must be warm and dry, and 
it must also be sheltered from winds, because he ought to be 
out in the open, as far as possible, all day. Many patients 
undoubtedly do best at the seaside, but there are others — and 
I am not sure that they are not in the majority — for whom 
somewliat high inland situations are the most suitable. In 
the case of the latter patients, I ])elieve the best thing to 
do is to send them to a farm-house in a higli, dry inland part, 
such as Yorkshire in summer, Devonshire in winter, and let 
them l)e as much in the open air as possible. Where a seaside 
place is chosen, 1 think that in the early stage of the disease, 
or where tli(». patient is weakly, the south coiist he^ilth resorts 
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are preferable, us a rule, to those on the east const, altliough, 
after the disease has improved or Ikjcii got rid of l.»y operation, 
the east coast stations iu summer often brace up the })ationt 
extremely well, and, so to speak, put the finishing touches to 
the treatment 

Auother point of importance in connection with a sojourn in 
tlie country is the question of exercise. Where the disease is 
situated in the upper extremity there need be no ditliculty 
as rejjards walking exercise, which, however, should never be 
carried so far as to tire tlie patient. While, however, exercise 
and fresh air are invaluable, the gi*eat tendency of injuries to 
lead to fresh outbreak of the disease should also 1k» borne in 
miud, and amusements or pursuits should be avoided in which 
there is an unusual risk of injury, especially of s})rai us. 

"Where the disease is situated in the lower extremity, liowever, 
I do not think that attempts at walking an» good, lender 
these circumstances patients are usually lilted with an apj»aratus 
to keep the joint at rest, and i)rovided with crutches and a 
patten on the sound side, and told to g(?t al)Oul. as much as 
{tossible. In other instances, especially iu some casc.'s of knee- 
joint disease, an immovable apjiaratus of silicate or plasttT is 
applied, and the patient is allowed to walk al)out; this is 
radically wrong. It is no doubt unavoidable in the case of 
poor patients that they should l.)e allowed to get about, but it 
is not, I believe, good treatment in the majority of cases. As 
we know from the clinical history of ulcers and inlhnmnations 
of the leg, the dependent position of the limb interferes with 
the circulation and nutrition of the part very much, and the 
same must be the CJisc where there is tubercular joint disease, 
and it must be still worse where the weight of the body is 
lx)rne by the dise^ised joint. In such wises 1 believe that it is 
better that the patient should be kept in a recumbent i)osition, 
wheeled into the open air, and exercis(» given him in the form 
of genenil nuissage. Ko doubt, this is only practicable in the 
well-to-do, but neither is change of climate practictible for the 
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poor, except for a limited number and for a short time, while, 
for a small fee a relative or attendant can acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of massage to enable them to do what is necessary. 

As tn diet, it should be as nutritions and easily digested as 
possible, the meals should be more frequent than normal, con- 
siderable quantities of fat, or in its place cod liver oil, should 
be given, and in accordance with Bidder's views, to which I have 
referred, substances containing much potash should be avoided, 
moi-e especially excess of vegetables, of which, according to Dr. 
Weber, potatoes are especially bad. As to medicine, general 
tonics and substances to improve the digestion, cod liver oil, 
&c., are indicated, but these must be considered in reference to 
the individual case. 

(6.) Locol Treatment — With the object of improving thr 
cojuUtion of Uie tissues at tJie seat u/t/kcase, so as to interfere irith 
the existence and cxteimon of the tubercvlar virus, and not with the 
view of acting directly on t/te tvbercidar disease. — We have already 
seen that one of the chief local obstacles to recovery is the 
state of the parts indicated by the condition of chronic iuflam- 
mation, and that there are, apart from the presence of tubercidar 
tissue, two very evident causes which keep up this condition — 
viz., a condition of unrest, such as may be caused by movement 
or sepsis, and, in the case of joints, pressure of the diseased 
surfaces against each other. I shall, therefore, shortly refer to 
some of the means of avoiding these troubles, and of diminiab- 
ing this chronic intlammation. The methods of treatment 
which act on this principle are grouped together under the 
heading of expectant Ireatm&itt. 

In combating this condition the first requisite ia, as far as 
possiiile, to give absolute rest to the part, rest both from 
mechanical agencies and from chemical irritants, such as sepsis. 
The value of absolute mechanical rest is so great and 80 
universally acknowledged, that one would think that in this 
matter, at least, there could not be any difference of opinion, 
and yet, so eminent a surgeon as Schede holds that complete 
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'^mobilisation of tubercular joints is a hurtful thing, as 

^^'idenced by the frequent occurrence of effusions into healthy 

joints after they have been kept at rest for a long time and 

then left free, and he asserts that the cessation of the 

^Unction of the joint leads to atrophy, that the synovial 

^^^^i^tiou ceases, the capsule shrinks, and movement becomes 

^^Oicult and painful. He, therefore, in the case of hip-joint 

disease, applies extension without any other retentive apparatus, 

**^cl allows the patients to move about in bed, and even in some 

<^0-ses encourages them to sit up, and he attributes the less 

^^^"•^isfactory results which he has got in knee-joint disease as 

^^^liijMired with hip-joint disease, partly to the lesser degree of 

>xi.ovement which has been permitted in tliat joint. I doubt, 

"^^vrever, if even Schede's name will suffice to lead surgeons to 

B^^'e up such a generally accepted view as the necessity of 

I^lacing parts which are affected with tubercular disease as 

^'oiiipletely at rest as possible. 

Ill the case of tubercular joint disease, surgeons, with very 
£ew exceptions, are unanimous in recommending rest, and it is 
^^uietimes very striking how mucli improvement results, even 
^n very bad cases, from absolute fixation of the affected joints. 
^n many cases of joint disease, the unrest is, however, not only 
due to movement, but also to a large extent to the tonic con- 
traction of the muscles surrounding the diseased part and 
causing pressure of the joint surfaces against each other. 
When the lx)ne has become affected, the joint is always found 
^ be more or less completely fixed, the fixation being due in 
the early stage almost entirely to reflex contraction of the 
^^iscles surrounding it. The result is that tlie joint surfaces 
^^^ kept constantly and firmly pressed against each other, and, 
^ ^ Consequence, the chronic inflammation in the l>one is kept 
"P> *iiid rapid destruction of the surface of the bone subject to 
^^ pressure takes place. This is seen in the hip-joint, for 
^^^ijjle, in the flattening of the upper surface of the head of 
"6 bone, and in the enlargement of the acetabulum in the 
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upward and backward direction. This niuscular contraction, 
especially in the early sbage, may lie looked on as Byniptomatie 
of inflammation of the lione ; in pure synovial disease, there 
may be marked thickening with comparatively little inter- 
ference with movement within certain hniits, certainly without 
complete rigidity. 

Hence, when the bone is inflamed, mere rest of the joint as 
obtained by fixation apparatus wCl not be sufficient ; the uinecles 
wonlil still be able to contract and keep up the pressure and 
intlommation. It is, therefore, necessary in these coses to 
combine with the rest a moderate amount of extension sufficient 
to tire out the muscles, and prevent this violent pressure of 
the joint surfaces t^ainst each other. Many surgeons object 
strongly to extension, under the impression that its object is 
to separate the joint surfaces from each other, and have pointed 
out that, unless very heavy weights are employed in moat 
cases, no separation of the joint surfaces can be effected, while 
such weights may do great injury to the joint by stretching 
and irritating the inflamed ligaments, and not only to the 
affected joint but also to the healthy joints below. This is 
perfectly true, but se|>aration of the joint surfaces ought not 
to be the object of the extension, and. even if it were readily 
possible, is not at all desirable. The object is not to separate 
the joint surfaces, but to prevent them from being pressed 
together — two totally different things. Hence, extension is 
chielly of use in bone disease. 

Where the case is one of pure synovial disease, and where 
there is no marked rigidity of the muscles, there is no object in 
employing extension unless deformity is present ; in fact, it 
will probably do harm. And further, from this point of view, 
it must be home in mind that a weight which, in the first 
instance, relieves the patient, may. if continued after the tonic 
contraction of the muscles has been overcome, cause a greiil 
deal of pain and mischief from stretching of the inflamed 
ligaments. For example, to take a case recently under my 
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care, a man with hip-joint disease of 9 months' standing, com- 
plete rigidity, and great pain, especially in the knee, and starting 
of the limb at night, the employment of a 5 lb. weight at once 
relieved his pain, a long splint being also used. Thirteen days 
later he b^n to complain of pain about his hip-joint, especially 
in front, and this was relieved by reducing the weight to 3 lbs. 
Ten days later there was return of this same pain, which at 
once disappeared on leaving off the extension and employing 
the long splint alone. In this case, I have no doubt that the 
muscular rigidity gave way more rapidly than usual, and that 
tkc fresh pain was the result of undue stretching of the 
inflamed capsule. It is, therefore, important in these cases 
to watch the extension, and to diminish the weight as 
won as it is evident that the muscular resistance has been 
overcome. 

I may perhaps best illustrate the value of extension in tuber- 
cular bone disease by considering its effect in disease of the 
spine with paralysis. In spinal disease there are, in addition 
to the presence of tubercle, two factors at work in keeping up 
the chronic inflammation, and thus causing the destruction of 
the bone and the consequent curvature, viz., 1, the weight of 
fio upper part of the body ; and 2, the contraction of the 
muscles around the diseased portion of the spine, keeping the 
^flamed bones tightly pressed against each other. The in- 
"^^Oimation so kept up is apt to spread to the meninges causing 
thickening of them, pachymeningitis, which may be either of 
* simple inflammatory nature, or may be combined with tuber- 
cwlar infiltration ; this thickening of the meninges leads to 
P'^ure on the cord, and is one of the causes of paralysis. 
^^ condition of pachymeningitis being, as I have said, kept up 

* great extent in unison with the osseous inflammation by the 

^tiion of the weight of the body and of the nmscular con- 

^^ttou, it is clear that the first indication as regards treat- 

®'^t in a case of paralysis is to see what can be done by 

^levin^ these conditions. The best way of doing so is, I 
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believe, by the uec, in addition to complete i-ecumbency, of 
extension to the head and feet, although I have seen improve- 
ment follow reeumbency alone, especially when combined with 
the use of the actual cautery ; this is a jKiint which I shall speak 
of presently. It ia, I think, becoming too much tlie fashion 
nowadays to perform the operation of laminectomy at once in 
these cases in order to relieve the pressure on the coi-d ; I think 
that in all cases a prehminaiy trial should be given to double 
extension, and that probably most cases woiUd yield to that 
treatment without operation; that certainly has been my 
experience. 

The great importance of the second factor, viz., the tonic 
contraction of the muscles surrounding the spine, in keeping up 
the inflammation of the bone and leading to the subsequent 
paralysis is not, I think, thoroughly realised, and the result is 
that it haa appeared to some that the object of extension to the 
head and feet in these cases was to undo the curvature of the 
bone, an attempt which would probably only do harm. I have 
been surprised that this factor has not been more generally 
recognised, seeing that Lannelongue, who is undoubtedly the 
highest authority on the pathology and treatment of spinal 
disease, has laid special stress on the production of curvature 
and the extension of the disease as the result of this tonic con- 
traction of the muscles surrountiing the seat of disease, and on 
the value of double extension as a means of overcoming this 
trouble. Lannelongue states in iliustration of the effect of 
this muscular contraction that he has seen a curvature occur 
while the patient has been kept absolutely at rest in the 
recumbent posture, and where the weight of the body could 
not therefore be the cause. I have seen the same thing in a 
case where a psoas abscess was opened and drained in an adult, 
and where the patient was kept absolutely recumbent and 
never allowed to sit up or raise his shoulders for any purpose 
whatever. When put to bed there was no distinct evidence of 
curvature, but after some months an acute curvature was quite 
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manifest. Here also the weight of the upper part of the borly 
could not be the causa 

I shall mention three cases to illustrate tlie advantage of 
extension. The first case is that of a boy aged 4^ years, who 
was admitted to Paddington Green Children's Hospital on 
6th April 1888. Three years and a half previously the child 
developed a tubercular knee-joint disease after a fall, and this 
was under treatment for three yciirs with good result. About 
21 years before admission the back was noticed to be weak, 
and the child was treated at a general hospital first by plaster 
of Paris jackets, and subsequently by these combined with a 
juiy mast which he was still wearing wlien lie came to 
Paddington Green. Tlie curvature had been getting more 
marked and the child was rapidly losing Hcsh. He had been 
unable to walk for nine months ; during the lust three months 
the legs had been rigidly extended. There was no history as 
to the anaesthesia. 

State on admission : — The patient is a delicate-looking child, 
fairly well nourished : botli lower limbs somewhat wasted. 
There is a well-marked antero-posterior curvature affecting 
the 8th, 9tli, 10th, and 11th dorsal vc^rtebrn*; no pain on 
tapping the spine, T. 100•8^ There is almost complete 
muscular paralysis of both lower limbs with wasting of the 
muscles, he can only make the very slightest movements and 
that aft-er great exertion. Bladder and rectum not afieeted. 
Skin and patellar reflexes much exaggerated. Marked con- 
traction in lower limbs at knee-joint in whatever position 
leg is placed. Sensibility to touch and pain is absolutely 
lost in both legs up to groin, and there is an area of 
diminished tactile and painful sensibility on the abdomen up to 
the level of the imibilicus. 

In this case, seeing that the paresis had lasted so long, I 
thought that laminectomy was certainly required, but while 
waiting till it was convenient to perform it extension was 
applied to the head and legs with weights of 3 lbs. at each 
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part, and the patient was put on 20 grain doaes of benzoat^ 
of aoda every four hours. On April 12th it was noted that^ 
there was marked iniprovement as regards sensation which was - 
now present, though still much below normal, in both lower 
limbs ; the proposed operation was therefore deferred. On 
April 25th it is noted that there was slight increase in the motor 
power, diminution in the patellar rertex, anil considerable im- 
provement in sensation. And on the 28th the sensation to 
pain, heat, and cold was quite normal in both limbs, the sensa- 
tion to touch had also improved, but was not yet quite normal. 
The next note is on June 2nd when it is said that the patient 
can move the limbs quite freely in bed, and that sensation was 
normal, on the left side the knee jerk was still increased and 
ankle clonus was present; on the right tlie knee jerk was 
normal, and there was no ankle clonus. Towards the end of 
June he had an unexplained febrile attack from which, however, 
he soon recovered, and was sent to the convalescent home in a 
Phelps' box on July 14th. 

This patient improved steadily and towards the end of 1890 
was allowed to give up the Phelps" box, and was fitted with a 
light support. Four months later he fell while climbing, and 
hud recurrence of pain in his back, and was put back in the 
box. In July 1891 he went to Mai^ate for ten we«ks, and on 
his i-eturn was found to have some recurrence of the paralysis. 
He was re-admitted on October 27th, 1891, but owing to an 
outbreak of diphtheria in the ward he was sent to the con- 
valescent home four days later, where double extension was- 
again applied. He subsequently recovered. 

In this case the immediate effect of the double extension was 
very striking, and the only possible fallacy would be that the 
improvement was due to the benzoate of soda. Though I have: 
in one or two cases seen improvement which I could only 
attribute to this drug, I have never seen anything so rapid or" 
striking, and I cannot think that IIuh objection is of nmcf»- 
importance. 
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In the second ease which I shall mention tlie trouble was not 
so marked. It is that of a boy aged 11, who was admitted 
under my care at King's Collie Hospital, on January 8th, 1890. 
Three years previously he noticed that liis back was " growing 
out," but he had no pain and did not seek advice till ten months 
before admission, when he found that his legs were getting 
weak; this weakness gradually got worse, till, for the last 
three months he has been unable to walk and hardly able to 
move his 1^ in bed. On admission he was found to have an 
angular and also, to some extent, lateral (concu\4ty towards the 
right side) curvature in the mid dorsiil region, involving four or 
five vertebra) witli acute prominence at the middle. He could, 
with great effort, move his legs slightly, but was quite unable 
to stand. There was no impairment of sensation. The patellar 
reflexes were exaggerated ; tliere was ankle clonus on botli sides, 
most marked on the left. Xo bladder or rectal trouble. 

Extension by weights of 3 lbs. each were applied to head and 
1^ and the body fixed between sand bags. 

On January 13th it is noted that the ankle clonus is 
distinctly less and that the patient Ciin move tlie legs better. 
His condition rapidly improved, and on April 29th he was 
sent to a convalescent home in a Phelps' box, the reflexes 
being then normal and the muscular power completely re- 
covered. He was kept in this box till February IDth, 1892, 
when, as he seemed quite well and had, in fact, been getting 
out of the box for the last two or three months without the 
knowledge of the nurses, lie was allowed to leave it off. He 
was then able to run about quite well. 

The third case was that of a girl, aged 13 years, who was 
admitted to Her Majesty's Hospital in connection with Dr. 
Bamardo's homes, on the 1st of October 1891. In December 
1889 her left foot was amputated on account of tubercular disease. 
In the autumn of 1890 she began to complain of numbness in 
her legs with difficulty in walking, but at that time no lesion 
was discovered. An angular curvature, however, developed soon 
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afterwanls in the u]jper (]orsal region, and she was therefore 
placed in tlie infirmary in connection with the Ilford homes 
in the beginning of May 1891, and kept recumbent for some 
months. As she did not imjirove she was transferred to Her 
Majesty's Hospital on 1st October 1891. Towards the end of 
November her condition was as follows: — There was an 
angular curvature in the upper dorsal region, involving four 
vertebnc (4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th), and not very abrupt. There 
was complete paralysis of motion in both lower extremities and 
complete ana-sthesia as high as the ribs. Increased knee jerk. 
Inability to control the bowels, but she knew when they were 
going to act. Increased frequency of micturition but no 
incontinence. 

At that time Dr. Milne, tlie acting medical ofBcer, asked me 
to see the cose with a view to laminectomy, and I advised him 
to apply double e.xtension to head and legs till I could arrange 
to come down, and if necessary operate. Tliis was done ou 
November 30th, weights of 4 lbs. each being used. Three days 
later it was noticed that she could move her toes, and she 
could feel a touch there and also over the lower part of the 
body and both thighs. On the 10th of December she could 
draw up her 1^. and sensation had inucli improved. She was, 
however, at that time much troubled with incontinence of urine. 
The paralysis of the legs steadily improved, and had quite 
passed ofl' in about six weeks, the rectal trouble was well, and 
the incontinence of iiriue had also improved. At the beginning 
of March an abscess was found in the posterior triangle of the 
neck, which was opened and found to lead towards the diseased 
spine. This did well. The spine was also decidedly less 
curved than before the treatment was commenced. 

The thing which strikes me as so remarkable iu these eases is 
the very early improvement which takes place, so early, indeed, 
as almost to tempt one to think that after all some slight opening 
out of the curve must have taken place relieving the pressure. 
Although when the extension is long continued some slight im- 
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piovement in the curve does occur in some cases, I cannot think 
that this is the explanation of the improvement in the paralysis* 
I believe that the relief is due to the rapid cessation of the 
congestion of the membranes and absorption of inflammatory 
inaterial, as the result of the relief of the undue pressure of the 
inflamed bones on each. other. 

Although in these cases the operation was avoided by the 
employment of rest and double extension, and although I believe 
^ most cases would yield to that treatment, I am far from 
wjing that laminectomy is not sometimes necessary. In the 
instances I have related the cause of the paralysis was no 
<Joubt a pachymeningitis, which was kept up by the irritation 
cansed by the weight of the body and the tonic contraction of 
^6 muscles surrounding the spine. In other cases, however, in 
addition to the inflammatory thickening, the membranes are 
uifiltrated with tubercular tissue which may not yield to treat- 
ment within a reasonable time, and for the relief of which it may 
^ necessary to slit up the meninges. Or, again, the pressure is 
not uncommonly due to the presence of pus in the spinal canal, 
*Dd unless this pus communicates with an abscess outside the 
^^^, which can be opened, thus relieving the pressure, the 
^^y way of getting rid of the trouble will be by laminectomy, 
•^t I wish to urge, however, is that the operation should not 
"® performed till double extension and rest in the recumbent 
^^tion has been efficiently employed for at least two or three 
^^ka The same principle of extension first, followed by the 
^ of proper retentive apparatus is, I believe, the best routine 
fitment, wherever applicable, in the case of tubercular joint 
^^*ise, where there is either superficial or deep disease of bone, 
Evidenced by fixation, &c. In this way, also, deformity can 
^ost quickly and satisfactorily overcome. I should not, 
^^ver, as I have said, advise extension in cases of pure 
^Ovial disease, unless where deformity is present, and then 
^^ till this is corrected. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULAR DISEASE OF BONES 
AND JOINTS— COTrftnaerf. 

Methods which no not act directly on the Bacilli — 
Counter Irritation — Arthrotomy — Pressure — Massage 
— Koch's Treatment — Local Injections. 

Benefit is also derived in some cases from other measures, 
which are of known value in cases of chrouiu inHamuiatioii 
uacomplicated with tuberculosis. lu a case of cliroiiic osteitis 
or periostitis, the first thing that one suggests, iu addition to 
rest and elevation of the part, is counter irritation in some form 
or other. In other cases one makes free incisions into the 
afTected part, sometimes combined with partial removal of the 
inflamed tissue, and where the soft parts are affected pressure 
carefully applied is sometimes of advantage, as also is massaga 
These measures also do good iu some cases of lubereular disease. 
I believe, by reducing the chronic inflammation around, and 
thus bringing the parts into a healthier state, and I may there- 
fore make a few remarks with regard to them. 

Although counter irritation is a favourite remedy iu cases of 
simple chronic inHammation, and was formerly much employed 
in tubercular disease, yet, under the erroneous idea that the 
only object of local treatment in these cases is to act directly 
on the tubercular tissue, counter irritation has been thrown aside 
by many, and some forms of it, especially the use of the actual 
cautery, have been derided. As I am trying to show, however, 
a great deal can be done in these diseases by getting rid of the 
attendant chronic inflammation, and for this jmrpose the severer 
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forms of counter irritation, viz., blisters or the actual cautery, 
are of value in suitable instances In cAses of pure 8}^lovial 
disease improvement sometimes follows the application of several 
blisters in succession, but where the bone is iuHanied and is ileep- 
seated, the most effectual method is the application of the 
actual cautery. 

The most suitable parts for its use are the Iiip and slioulder 
joints and the spine. I have not seen much good result from 
the use of the cautery in pure synovial disease, and in the case 
of superficial joints, such as the knee, I should fear that it 
would do harm by increasing the congestion of the synovial 
membrane. In applying the cautery in cases of bone disease, 
it must be done freely by means of a broad Hat cautery at 
white heat, passed rapidly two or three times over a consider- 
able area of skin ; in the case of the s})ine, on t^acli side of the 
spinous processes ; in the case of the hip and shoulder, botli in 
front of and behind the joints. After the api)lication of the 
cautery, warm boracic fomentations are applied till the slough 
separates, and then savin ointment, either pure or diluted with 
vaseline, is used, and the sore kept ()i)en for about six weeks. 
I believe the best results are obtained when only tlie superficial 
portion of tlie cutis is destroyed, and when, therefore, many nerve 
terminations are exposed. The objection to this is that it is 
very difficiUt to keep these sores from healing rai)idly, and 
savin ointment often causes sucli pain that it amnot be 
employed. Under such circumstances, it may be necessary 
to open up the sores as they heal by the use of potassa fusa 
or by fresh application of the cautery. 

In 1888 I put together all the cases of tubercular diseases of 
bones and joints of which I could find notes, which had been 
under the care of Sir Joseph Lister or myself as in-patients, for 
several years. In this way, I made a list of 412 cases of 
disease of bones and joints, and, among these, the actual ciiutery 
had been applied in 24 instances, and in a couvsiderable numl)er 
with marked and immediate improvement ; in fact, in 17 of 
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these 24 cases, or 70'8 per cent, no further opemtive treatment 
was requireil. I may mention one or two exaraplea 

In the case of the hip-joint, the cautery was applied in 7 caaea, 
in 4 of which improvement followed and no further operati\'e 
treatment was required, while in 3 no permanent good resulted, 
and, in these, abscesses were subsequently found in connection 
with the joints. I may mention one of the successful cases. It 
was that of a female, «■(. 21, in whom the disease began 5 years 
previously, hut had evidently followed a very chronic course. 
Four months before admission the pain iiicreaaed and becjime 
constant, with starting of the limb at night A SajTc's splint 
gave her temporary relief. On atlmisaion there was great pain 
on attempting movement, there was flexion and adduction, and 
1 inch of shortening. A long splint was applied with relief to 
the pain, but for some reason or other it was left off at the end 
of six weeks ; the pain at once recurred, and the splint was 
re-applied, but on this occasion without success. Extension by 
gilt and pulley was then employed also without success, and 
accordingly, seven months after admission, the cautery was 
applied in front of and l>ehind the joint, and the wound kept 
open for six weeka The result was the almost innnediate 
cessation of pain, and the patient was ultimately discharged 
seven months later free from all symptoms of active disease. 

Tn 6 cases of spinal disease, without abscess, the cautery was 
also employed, being freely applied on each side of the middle 
line, in all cases with improvement In 4 of these cases there 
were commencing signs of pressure on the cord, and pain and 
sense of constriction around the waist I may mention two of 
these eases. A man, at. 43, was admitted with the history 
that, four years previously, he began to suffer pain in the lower 
doi'sal region, Alwnt a year before adniissiou a curvature was 
discovered, and of lute he had Bufl'ered not only from pain in 
the back but also from a feeling of constriction around his 
waist, and pain shooting down both thigha. The cautery was 
freely applied on each aide of the spine, and two days later he 
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had lost all his pain, and when discharged from the hospital 
seven weeks later, wearing a support, lie was quite free from 
his symptoms. 

A male, cpt. 21, was admitted with the history tliat, seven 
years previously, he first noticed curvature in the dorsal region, 
and since that time the deformity gradually increased, but he 
had no pain till twelve months before admission, when he began 
to suffer from pain and a sense of constriction around the waist, 
and this sensation had become worse of late ; the pain in tlie 
bock was worse at night. No treatment had been employed. 
On admission, there was marked antero-posterior curvature in 
the dorsal region, pain on percussion and other signs as 
mentioned. Three days after the free application of the 
cautery, the pain in the back had entirely disiippeared and 
also the sense of constriction, but these symptoms began to 
return about four weeks later iis the sores healed. The sores, 
therefore, were opened up with poUissa fusa and the pain again 
disappeared, and the patient left the hospital three months after 
admission quite free from his symptoms. 

Another method of treatment which is commonly employed 
in the treatment of simple chronic inflammation with the very 
best results is to make free incisions into the inflamed tissues, 
aseptically, of course, on the principle of relief of tension. In 
the case of chronic periostitis, there is no more eflectual remedy 
than to make free incisions through the inflamed periosteum, 
and in the case of osteitis to gouge the inflamed bone exten- 
sively. In chronic enlargement of bursie free aseptic drainage 
will frequently effect a cure, and a certain proportion of hydro- 
celes are cured by incision and drainage. A good many years 
ago Sir Joseph Lister attempted to apply this same principle to 
the treatment of chronic synovial disease (the tubercular nature 
of the disease not being at that time thorouglily understood), 
and with a certiiin amount of success. To illustrate this matter 
of simple arthrotomy, let us take the knee-joint, whicli is tlie 
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one moat suited for this method of treatment. In performing 
arthrotomy of the kuee-joint, in caaee of tubercular disease, free 
aseptic incisionB, 3 to 4 inches in length, are wade on each side 
of the patella, the joint being thnroughly opent'd for the wliole 
length of the inciBions, and if the bone is thickened at any part, 
portions are gouged away. If there happens to be pus in the 
joint, it escapes, but in any case nothing further is done in tlie 
way of operative procedure. Drainage tubes are theu passed 
fairly into tlie joint on each side, the wound is left gaping, 
aseptic dressings applied, and the limb placed on a posterior 
splint. In the cnsea to be mentioned presently this was the 
whole procedure ; there was no washing out of the joint, no 
scraping, &c., and the after-treatment was simply the ordinary 
treatment of a wound, the dressings were changed when neces- 
sary, and the tubes were left out in the course of a week or ten 
days. These wounds generally heal, if they are going to heal, 
in from six to eight weeks, though in some cases while tlie 
greater jmrt of the wound heals rapidly, n small sinus remains 
for several months. The treatment acts, as I have suid, pro- 
bably by relief of tension, and the consequent subsidence of 
inflammation. That there is a considerable amount of tension 
in the part is evident from the manner in which the wound 
gapes when the incisions are small It is possible, also, that tlie 
treatment may be efficacious in another way, for as the wound 
heals the young tissue contracts, and this pi'essure may exercise 
a beneficial effect. Where the result is partially successful, it 
is nut unusual to see a depressed scur at the seat of incision, 
with little or no thickening in its immediate neighbourhood, 
great improvement, or even cure of the disease having occurred 
around the incisions, but not elsewhere. Lastly, there may 
possibly be some meaning after all in the old formula of the 
induction of healthy action in the part. It is possible that the 
fact that the process of repair is going on actively and well at 
one part, may in some way that we do not understand, exercise 
a favourable influence on the Tieighbonring diseased parts. 
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That good results may follow simple incisions into joints, the 
seat of tubercidar disease, although none of the disoiise is 
removed, is not more surprising, indeed not so sur})rising, as 
that good results may follow simple laparotomy in cases of 
tubercular peritonitis, and yet there are now numerous cases on 
record in which the abdomen has been opened in cases of tul>er- 
cular peritonitis, either intentionally or by mistake, and where, 
though nothing further was done, though the wound was simply 
stitched up again, considerable improvement, in some cases 
apparently cure, followed the incision. To go back on old 
statistics, Kiimmell has collected thirty cciscs of this kind, and 
of these only two died as the imme<liate result of the operation, 
both of them apparently from sepsis ; in three cases the patients 
died of general tuberculosis, tive months, eight months, and one 
year later; in two cases lung trouble, which was previously 
present, progressed, but there wjis no return of the local disease ; 
the remaining cases improved l)oth locally and generally, and 
the improvement continued up to the date of the last account 
published. The length of time that these cases had been under 
observation varied from some months to twenty-five years ; in 
ten or eleven of the cases the tubercular nature of the disease 
was confirmed by microscopical examination. Konig has since 
analysed 131 cases, of which 107 were cured, or, at any rate, 
much improved by the operation. I have lately had three 
cases of this kind where improvement, in all but one, how- 
ever, only more or less temporary, followed the op(^ration, 
and I can offer no reasonable explanation of the facts ; the 
results appear to be better where the tubercle is in the form 
of largish masses, even when caseating, than where there is a 
general eruption of small grey tubercles over the intestines and 
peritoneum, at least that is my experience from my own Ciuses, 
and from those I have seen. 

With our present improved methods of i)erforming arthrociomy 
and treating chronic al)scesst^s, 1 think that simple arthrotomy 
has a comparatively small field. When we have once gone so far 
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as to lay open a joint, we may as well go somewhat further in mosfl 
cases and remove at least as much of the tubercular materiaC 
as is easily accessible. At the same time there are some cases 
where the disease is more or less stationary, or only progressing 
slowly, where an aseptic arthrotomy is sufficient to lead to 
recover)'. The cases most likely to do well are those where the 
thickening of the synovial membrane is not very great, and is 
firm, and where, on cutting through it, no cheesy or softened 
spots can be seen. 

As regards the results, I may say that in the case of the 
knee-joint, which is the one most favourable for this treatment,, 
there is in my statistics a record of nineteen cases treated in thi& 
way, and of these nine got well without further operative treat- 
ment ; in most of the other cases pus was found in the joints 
when it was oj)ened, and in these either repetition of the arthro- 
tomy or a partial arthrectoniy was necessary, in three, indeed, 
amputation was ultimately performed. I may mention one or" 
two of the cases: — 

1. A female, ai. 22, had suffered from disease of th^ 
knee-joint for thirteen years, which was, I should think, 
synovial in its origin. During the last seven months th© 
swelling had increased, and the patient had suffered pain- 
On admission the joint was found to be much swollen, and there 
was pain on movement and on pushing up the leg. Blisters 
and posterior splint, extension and Saxtorph's apparatus were all 
employed without avail, and therefore free incisions were made 
into the joint on each side of the patella ; no pus was found in 
the joint. This was followed by great improvement and com- 
plete relief of the pain. The wounds healed in about two 
months, and the patient was discharged, wearing a water-glass 
apparatus, and much improved. 

2. Take next a case witliout pus in the joint, but with abscess 
outside. A female child, cct 7, had suffered for two years 
from disease of the knee-joint, commencing after an injury. 
When admitted the knee was Hexed ; there was an abscess of 
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considerable size at the lower part of the thigh in front ; the 
synovial membrane of the joint was thickened, and there was 
pain on movement. The hamstrings were divided, the limb 
brought straight, the synovial membrane incised, and the 
abscess opened and drained. There was no pus in the joint, 
bat the surfaces of the tibia and patella were felt to be in parts 
rough. The case did well, and the patient was discharged nine 
months later with the wounds healed, the knee much improved, 
and wearing a starch apparatus. This was removed two months 
later, when the knee was found to be normal in size. 

3. A male, a^, 17, with abscesses in connection with the right 
knee-joint, which were opened and liealed. The patient was 
readmitted eighteen months later with swelling of the joint and 
a fresh abscess. The abscess was opened, and incisons were 
made into the joint, which contained some serous fluid. These 
wounds healed in about a month, but he began to complain of 
pain over the internal condyle of the femur, which l)ecame 
enlarged. An incision was made on the inner side of the joint, 
and a hole gouged in the bone (no cheesy deposit, however, being 
found), and at the Siime time the scar on the outer side of the 
patella was opened up, and the joint scraped. This treatment 
resulted in a cure. It should be mentioned, as regards this 
patient, that he had tubercular diswise in various other jmrts 
of his body. 

The advantage of gouging the inflamed bone, quite apart from 
the removal of an osseous deposit, is also well shown in the 
following case, which, as a matter of fact, is the hist in which 
I have performed arthrotomy pure and simple. 

4 Female, (ct. 19. Disease of six months' sUinding, no 
history of injury. Has had swelling and pain since the com- 
mencement ; been ti'eated in a variety of ways, but has stwidily 
got worse; amputation strongly urged in another hospital. 
Considerable thickening of the synovial membrane of a firm char- 
acter, and enlargement of the inner condyle of the femur, and 
of the inner tuberosity of the tibia. Free incisions were made 
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into the joint, and holes were gouged in the inner condyle of 
the femur and inner side of the head of the tibia ; no tubercular 
deposits were found in the bonea Healed in less than two 
months, and the pain disappeared after the operation and did 
not retUHL She was sent out about three months after admis- 
sion, wearing a water-glass apparatus, and still remained well 
when last seen a1x>ut two years subsequently. 

Of the other two methods of overcoming chronic iuflanmia- 
tion I need say nothing. l*ressure has been long employed in 
the treatment of tulH?rcular joint disease, more especially in the 
form of Scott s dressing, and some years ago Saxtorph recom- 
mended firmer pressure by means of large masses of cotton 
wool and silicate l^andages. It seems to me that pressure must 
l)e very carefully employed, and that it is only of use in pure 
synovial disejise. With miissage also, which is recommended 
by those who seem to consider it a universal panacea, I think 
the very greatest care is required, and for my own part, with 
the exception perhaps of some stationar)' cases, I should not 
advise its employment. If used, the only permissible form is 
elHeurage. 

2. Methods which act more or less directly ox the 

Tubercular Disease. 

So far the metliods considered do not act on the bacilli 
directly, they only aim at iuiproving the general nutrition of 
the tissues, or diminishing or removing the inflammation around 
the tubercular deposit, thus putting the tissues in a better 
position to resist the inviision and destroy the parasite. We 
must now piss on to the consideration of the means which act 
more directly on the i>arasite and the tubercular tissue. 

Intermediate between the two stands Koch's tuberculin 
treiitment — I si\y intermediate, because it is not yet known 
liow it acts, whether simply by setting up inflammation and 
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causing infiltration of the tubercular tissue with leucocytes, or 
by gome more direct (tetion on the liacillus, or by breaking up 
iis poisons, or by producing immunity by strengthening the 
cells of the Iwdy. I need not go into the matter of Koch 'a 
treatment in any detail, in fact I have nothing new to say about 
it. but I may aiention the conclusions at which I have arrived. 
Iliese are practically those which I stated in a paper read at 
Hie Medico-Chirurgical Society iji 1891. At that time I held 
that the direct risks of the treatment were much overrated, 
more especially the risk of acute tuberculosis, and I still think 
tliiit this is the case. In none of the cases in which I have 
"swi tuberculin, some sixty in number, did acute tuberculosis 
'•wui'. while curiously enough three out of nine cases in which 
' was consulted on. or considered the advisability of using 
Wnerculin. but decided against it, died of acute tuberculosis, 
30(1 One developed a joint trouble shortly after the question 
"as eonaideiBd. 

'■> my opinion the two great dangers in this treatiuent are 

' ' 'te use where there are septic suppurating cavities or 

a'irfacea, and (2) leaving it off too soon. As regards the first, 

^ "^hief trouble lies partly in the increase in the indaramation 

^' t^p result of the action of the tuberculin, and partly in 

tne \veakening of the tissue by this iufianimation, thus enabling 

Pyogenic ot^niams to penetrate further and more rapidly. 

■^ ***^rd3 the danger of leaving the treatment off at an early 

I*'^od, it certainly is the fact that under such circumstances 

'**«rTence rapidly takes place, and in my experience the disease 

^^"^is to progress with greater rapidity than before the treat- 

^**t was employed, I am not sure that I can say the same 

^te the treatment has been continued for some months and 

**** left off. At any rate, speakiug of lupus, while under 

''"^^c circumstances it has come back in places pretty quickly 

*^ j^t. it has afterwards seemed in several cases to come then 

***» or less to a standstill, or even to improve somewhat. 

^*~t:ainly in several of the cases the condition of the patient 
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some months after the treatiuent was stopped, has not been 
so bad as l*efure it was commenced, nor so bad as it seemed 
likely to become when recurrence first began to take placa 

As to the remedial powers of tuberciilin there cah he no 
doubt that in many cases where the conditions are favourable, 
as in lupus and tuberculosis on a fi-ee surface, a certain amount 
of remedial effect follows its use, wliieh, however, but rarelv ends 
in a cure of the whole area within a reasonable time. In only 
three of my cases where no operation was performed has the 
improvement been complete over the whole surface, and lasting 
after the treatment was stopped. These wei-e two children 
with synovial disease of the knee-joint and one patient with 
phthisis. In all three cases the treatment was continued 
for about five months, and these patients remain well. Four 
other cases where sinuses were present which healed at the 
time also remain healed. In all the others in which the 
treatment has been stopped recurrence has taken place, but in 
the case of lupus, where one can see what occurs, this recurrence 
has not as a rule taken place over the whole of the previously 
affected area. In several bod cases of lupus considerable tracts 
have remained free, though in other parts the recurrence has 
been rapid and extensive. This shows that tuberculin has 
really the power of causing the permanent disappearance of 
tubercular tissue under certain conditions, and, from the 
microscopical appearances. I conclude that the main condition 
is that the tubercles shall be isolated and not a^regated into 
masses. Isolated tubercles seem to be readily infiltrated with 
intiammatory cells and disappear, while only the external 
portions of tuliercular masses are in relation with the blood 
stream. As it is very rarely that in the tubercular area there 
are only isolated tubercles, or very small groups of them, it is 
very seldom that a complete cure will occur, at any rate within 
a short time. 

Although, however, lai^er masses are not destroyed by 
tuberculin their growth is brought to a standstill, for a time 
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at any rate, and the question is for Iiow long this condition of 
standstill can be kept up. This seems to vary very much in 
different cases, but on the whole, when the injections are given 
frequently in the manner which I recommended in my paper, 
I think that the disease may, in a good many cases, 1x3 kept 
in check for a long time. In only two of my cases are the 
patients still going on with the treatment — viz., in two doctors 
with phthisis, and these patients, though very ill and rapidly 
going down hill when the treatment was commenced, quickly 
picked up, even though staying in London during thick and 
very foggy weather, and have now for a considerable time been 
at work as surgeons on board steamers, with practically no 
symptoms of disease. They inject themselves every day, or 
every other day, and if they follow my advice will continue to 
do so indefinitely. On the whole, I think, considering the 
danger of leaving off the treatment too early and the length 
of time that it must be employed, that it does not come into 
play in those cases of external tuberculosis which are accessible 
to other local measures. On the other hand, in phthisis, I think 
that the treatment has been unduly discredited and too hastily 
abandoned, and in some cases of surgical tuberculosis where 
little else can be done, as in the case of bladder tuberculosis, 
the use of tuberculin, or of one of its constituents, may be 
of service in retarding the progress of the disease. 

I have already referred to the alteration of the chemical con- 
stitution of the fluid of the tissues by means of diet, &c., and this 
might also be done by other substances. I have attempted to carry 
out the idea of loading the tissues \A\X\ soda, by resorting to 
the benzoate of soda, which formerly had a short-lived reputa- 
tion as a specific against tuberculosis. Formerly it was used 
on the view that it had a direct destructive action on the 
tubercle bacillus. I have, however, used it with the view of 
saturating the tissues with soda in the hope of rendering them 
an unsuitable soil for the bacillus, and for this pui*pose have 
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admin istered the drug in doses of 20 grains every two hours 
night and day. In several cases improvement seemed to follow 
immediately on commencing this treatment, but in the great 
majority no upparenl effect was produced. I have not, there- 
fore, thought it worth while to continue the use of this dnig, 
but I believe that something might be done by trying to saturate 
the tissues with substances, non-poisonous in themselves, but 
when in excess inhibitory as regards the growth of the tubercle 
bacillu& 

Substances have also been employed locally, not with the 
view of destroying the tubercle bacillus, but with the view 
of acting on the tubercular tissua For example, Kolischer 
published a method of treatment by injections of neutral 
phosphate of calcium into numerous parts of tuliercidar 
synovial membrane, with the view of causing calcification of 
the tubercle, and as has often happened in the history of 
these new remedies for tuberculosis, his first results seemed 
to be so good that he was quite enthusiastic in the matter, 
but in a later paper he confesses that liis further results have 
not come up to his expectations, and he mentions so many 
circumstances under which his treatment will not be successful, 
that apparently very few cases are left in which it is likely to 
be of any value. The injections cause great pain, and not 
uncommonly gangrene of the tissues, and I do not think that 
the method is one to be recommended. Again, Lannelougue 
last year stated that lie had had good results by injecting 
chloride of zinc into the tissues around the tubercular masd, 
with the view of causing encapsulation, but although I have 
the greatest respect for Lannelongue's opinion in the matter of 
surgical tubercular diseases, I cannot think that this is a method 
which is likely to lead to a satisfactory result. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TBEATMENT OF TUBERCULAR DISEASE OF BONES 

AND JOINTS— Conti7iued, 

Methods which act directly on the Tubercular Tissue — 
Various Injections — General Considerations influen- 
cing the Question of Expectant versus Operative 
Treatment. 

I MUST now pass to the consideration of the methods which 
^t directly on the tubercular tissue and the tubercle bacilli, 
^i these are of two kinds, viz. : — 1. The use of substances 
'^Wch are supposed to destroy the bacilli ; and 2. The removal 
of the affected parts by operation. 

A variety of substances have been used, both generally and 

locally, with the view of interfering with the growth of the 

"^illi, but so far without any special advantage. Various anti- 

*ptics have been injected into the tubercular tissue with the view 

^f destroying the bacilli, for example, carbolic acid, creasote, 

^iacol, &c., but these substances have failed in their object, 

^d only irritate and weaken the tissues and enable the bacilli 

^ spread. Thus Celli and Guarneri found that animals kept in 

^^^8^ and exposed to dry, finely powdered tubercular sputum did 

^^t necessarily become tubercular, but if their air passages were 

'y^i^, among other things by inhalations of sulphurous acid, 

^^^rtain number became affected with the disease. Again, 

OO] 



lain and Pellicami administered creasote inhalations to 

^^V^its which had been previously made tuberculous, and found 

^"t not only was tuberculosis of the lungs not prevented, but 

. ^-"^ the lung disease was actually worse in these animals than 

^^^thers which had not been so treated. The only one of the 
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substances which has been recommended to which I need refer 
is iodofonn. 

There has been much controversy as to the anti-parasitic 
effect of iodofonn and its luotle of action, and the question is 
Btill far from settled. Certainly no anti-parasitic effect can be 
produced outside the body; ot^Lniams grow, though perhaps 
more slowly, on soil thoroughly impregnated with iodoform, for 
instance, on the surface of potatoes thickly covered with the 
powder, wliile if tubercle bacilli are thoroughly mixed up with 
iodoform and introduced under the skin of a guinea-pig tuber- 
culosis will still result. Indeed, septic infection has occurred 
iu wounds, iu several instances, from powdering them with dry 
iodofonn, and this is one of the things to be guarded against in 
the use of this substance. Hence in an operation perfonned 
with unbroken skin iodoform cannot be recommended as an 
antiseptic with the view of preventing septic infection ; this 
is certainly my experience, both in luy own work and in what 
I have seen of the work of others. And yet if it is employed as 
an application to a putrid suppurating sore the smell very soon 
disappears and the suppuration diminishes. As an explanation 
of this fact it has been stated that, while pyogenic organisms 
grow in material containing iodoform, their poisonous products 
are apparently decomposed as poon as they are produced, and 
this decomposition of the bacterial products is accompanied by 
breaking np of the iodoform, and it is possible that the iodine 
thus liberated may act to a certain extent destructively on the 
bacteria. Whether that be so or not the destruction of the 
bacterial products deprives the bacteria of their weapons, 
without whicli they cannot do much harm, and they are then 
more rapidly destroyed by the tissues. And thus it may really 
be of service in tuberculosis not so much by destroying the 
bacillus as by breaking up its products and thus rendering it 
more or less incapable of doing harm. It has recently beeu 
pointed out by Krause that iodoform acts belter in closed 
cavities away from the air, as iu abscesses, than on a free 
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aurface, and that better results will be obtained in open tuber- 
cular wounds by packing them well with gauze saturated with 
iodoform than by sprinkling the iodoform on the free surface. 
Certainly I have had several cases lately, which seem to confirm 
this view, where tubercular sinuses have done very well by 
slitting them up and stuffing them with iodoform gauze, 
better than by the former plans of scraping and draining them 
or injecting iodoform and glycerine. 

We next come to the consideration of the various operative 
measures by means of wliich the tubercular tissue is more or 
less completely removed. I must, in the first instance, say a 
few words as to the kind of cases in which expectant treatment 
is likely to prove successful, and those in which operation is 
desirable, but [ need not go at any lengtli into this question as 
I discussed it in a paper read at the Harveian Society in 1890, 
and published in the Lancet in October of that year. I need 
only indicate some of the points which influence our decision. 
Two points which exercise great inlluence in the minds of 
surgeons as regards this matter are the views wliicli they hold 
as regards the curability of the disease by expecUint means 
and the danger of infection of the body from tlie local focus. 
I have already discussed the question of the curability of the 
disease, and we have seen that, in many cases, the tubercle bacilli 
have difficulty in making headway against tlie body, and that 
very little will sometimes turn the scale in favour of recovery. 
Speaking generally I do not think that we ought to take the 
very gloomy view as regards the prognosis of surgical tuber- 
culosis which is held by some to whom the diagnosis, tuberculosis, 
at once suggests an extremely grave prognosis and a great 
necessity for radical operative interference. The prognosis does 
not so much depend on the general views as to the curability of 
the disease as on the local condition of the individual case, and 
its tractability or intractability to tretitment. 

Another point which is not without influence is the question 
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whether and how far the presence of a local deposit ia a source 
of danger to the hody generally, and to what extent operative 
interference wUl prevent that danger. It is, of course, clear 
that the presence of an active tubercular deposit must be a 
source of danger to the hody generally, seeing the great ten- 
dency of the tubercular virus to get into the lymphatic or blood- 
vessels, and that the thorough removal of tiie tubercular deposit 
will remove a source of infection. But in the case of joint 
disease it does not by auy means follow that the removal of 
that disease will save the patient from fresh tubercular deposit, 
or can do more than remove one source of infection. For it 
must be remembered that it is only very rarely that the joint 
trouble is the primary tubercular lesion, most usually it is 
secondary to tuberculosis elsewhere, more especially in the 
bronchial glands, and although the joint trouble is completely 
removed, the further development of tubercle in' other parts 
may still take place from another focus. The question inuat 
also be looked at from another point of view — viz,, may not the 
operation itself lead to dissemination of the disease. This only 
applies to such procedures as amputation through the affected 
parts, excision, arthrectomy, or partial operations, such as scrap- 
ing; by amputation above the affected part there is no reason 
to suppose that any dissemination can occur. There certainly 
seems some ground for beheving that partial operations can 
lead to dissemination of the disease, and that, far from saving 
the patient from further disease, they may lead to further 
infection. Thus, as regards acute tuberculosis, it seems, now. 
to be the experience of several surgeons that it occurs most 
frequently in cases that have been operr.ted on. Thus Konig 
states that, of eighteen cases of acute tuberculosis in his practice, 
sixteen occurred after operation, and in the statistics I have put 
together we have a record of seven cases after operation, two 
at least being, I think, directly caused by it. 

Wartmann, in a large number of cases, found that, after 
excision, 10 per cent, died of acute general tuberculosis, many 
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of the cases being apparently directly due to the operation. Of 
course it must be remembered, witb regard to all Btatistics of 
excision, that, up till quite recently, excision was only a very 
partial operation as regards removal of tiie disease, and stat- 
istics, based on excisions as formerly performed, are no answer 
to the proposition that the removal of the disease will diminish 
the risk of general infection. I know of no statistics embrac- 
ing a eufiicient number of cases where the results of amputation 
above the afi'ected part, or of really complete arthrectomies or 
excisions, are given, aud I can only say that as regards my 
own recent cases, while I have, I think, twice lost patients from 
tubercular meningitis after partial opemtions, I have had no 
case of the kind after complete oues. It seems to me to stand 
to reason that complete removal of the disease by cutting be- 
yond it, not by scraping or gouging, cannot cause any real risk 
of dissemination of the disease, while, on the other hand, it can 
only rid the patient of one source of infection, leaving him, 
however, exposed to the occurrence of dissemination from the 
original focus. 

As regards phthisis, also, while some cases may be an'ested 
by early and radical operation, others may be precipitated 
by paitial operation. Thus Middeldorpf found that, after 12i 
years, 16 per cent, of those amputated (whether through or 
above the diseased part is not stated) had died of tubercidosis, 
14 per cent, of those excised, and 30 per cent, of those where 
caseous deposits were scraped out. Hence, except in the case 
of existing phthisis, I do not think that the hope of preventing 
the extension of the disease need influence us to a large extent 
in deciding on operation as against exirectant ticatment. But 
in a case where the decision is doubtful, this danger may be 
allowed to turn the scale in favour of operation. On the other 
hand, in deciding what operation should be done, where the 
patient is highly predisposed and likely to develop tuberculosis 
elsewhere, the danger of partial operations must be borne in 
mind, aud the decision given in favour of radical i 
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The age of the patient inlluences, also, the r^uestion in thai 
the chauces of recovery without operation are greater in the 
young than in tlie old, thftt synovial disease, the moat 
favourable form, is more frequent, that certain operative pro- 
cedures, such as excision, are practically prohibited, Ac The 
existence of marked hereditary taint or of phthisis or tuber- 
culosis elsewhere is also of importance, seeing that they are 
often aggravated by the local disease, especially if sinuses are 
present, and are, vvx vnrsd, often much benefited by complete 
removal of the local affection. 

The most important point in coming to a decision as to the 
question of operation is the local condition of the part, more 
especially the extent of the disease, the signs as to recovery or 
otherwise, and the conclusion arrived at as to the possibility 
of recoveiy hy expectant means. In the first place, we can 
at once divide tubercular diseases into two great groups 
— viz., those in which chronic abscess has formed, and those in 
which there is as yet no noticeable breaking down of the tuber- 
cular deposit. Cases in which chronic suppuration ha.s taken 
place are at once excluded from purely expectant treatment, 
because operative treatment of the abscess at least must be 
carried out; what that operative treatment should be we shall 
presently consider. Excluding cases in which suppuration has 
occurred, we have to consider in which of the remaining cases 
operative interference is indicated, and in which it is desirable 
to continue expectant treatment. I have pointed out in the 
former chapters that the joint disease frequently begins at one 
part either of the bone or of the synovial membrane, and that 
it spreads from tliat part over the rest of the joint. Hence we 
meet with two conditions at an early stage of the disease— viz., 
either diffuse involvement of the whole structures of the joint, 
or a limited disease of the bone or synovial membmne, the 
latter usually in the form of polyploid tulrercular masses, us 
described by Konig, but sometimes in the form of limited 
thickening of the synovial membrane. Where such cases are 
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seen and rect^niscd in the early stages, it may be possible to cut 
short the ilisease by early operation, performed with the view 
of removing the diseased tissue alone. Hence such cases come 
under the head of those requiring operative interference. This 
leaves us with cases of general disease of the joint without 
suppuration, which may be of several kinds — viz., primary 
synovial thickening, without aSection of cartilages or bone; 
primary synovial disease, with destruction of cartilage and 
caries of the surface of the bone ; synovial thickening, 
secondary to an osseous deposit, with or without caries ; and, 
lastly, these conditions combined, with serious deformity. Of 
these cases, a cure is least likely to t>e obtained by means 
short of operation where a deposit is present in the bone, and 
in cases where the situation of the deposit is known, and 
where it is easily accessible, as in the olecranon, condyles of 
the femur, &c., it is often advisable to operate early, at any 
mte if the disease is progressing. 

The beat cases for expectant treatment are those of pure 
synovial disease without destruction of cartilage, especially 
wliere the thickening is not very marked and is pretty firm, 
and in children expectant treatment sliould be employed ui the 
first instance in all cases of diffuse synovial disease, and also for 
a time, at any rate, where caries of the bone is present, and 
should be persevered in so long as the disease does not progress, 
or other circumstances do not arise necessitating operation. 

The presence of marked deformity, the question as to which 
method of treatment will give the most useful result ultimately, 
and also often the question which will be most speedy, influence 
our decision in many cases. 

I may sum up as follows :— Operative treatment is desirable 
in the following cases : where chronic suppuration has occurred ; 
ftt an early stage where the disease is localised to one part of the 
synovial membrane or bone ; in many cases, at a later stage 
vrfaere there is a deposit in the bone along with general synovial 
tbickening; in cases of difluse synovial thickening where 
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expectant treatment has failed to arrest the progress of the 
disease ; in cases where a better functional result can be obtained 
by operation ; in cases iu adults where deformities are present, 
which can only be remedied by operation ; in many cases where 
there are septic sinuses ; in certain cases where phthisis is 
present, or where the general condition is such as to require 
removal of the disease ; iu adults more frequently than in 
children ; in the poor more often than in the rich. Expectant 
treatment should be employed, in the first instance, in cases of 
diffuse synovial disease without suppuration, provided that there 
are no reasons requiring immediate operative interference, and 
it should be persevered in for a long time ; also at lirst in cases in 
children where osseous deposits are present in parts where they 
cannot be I'eached without excision ; and in some cases where 
septic sinuses are present Much depends, also, on the joint 
which is the seat of disease, for example, in the case of the hip 
joint expectant treatment should be much longer persevered 
in than in a more superficial and easily nccessible joint. 




Thk modes of complete removal of the disease in cases of tuber- 
cular joint disease are three in number, viz. — 1. Complete 
removal of the diseased tissues, along with as little iia possible 
of the henlthy structures; what is understood by tlie term 
" arthrectomy " ; 2, removal of the diseased tissue along with 
certain portions of the ends of the bones, whether diseased or 
not, that is to say, excision ; and 3. amputation above the 
affected joint. I have already referred to another operative 
measure, viz., arthrotomy and intermediate between it and com- 
plete arthrectomy, is partial arthrectomy, where portions of the 
diseased tissues only are removed, parts being left behind inten- 
tionally. I may say with regard to simple arthrotomy that it 
seems to me that if once a joint is freely opened, we may as well 
try to take away at least as much of the disease as we can with- 
out disadvantage, and therefore in cases where I would formerly 
have performed arthrotomy, I liave usually of late done a partial 
arthrectomy, thus combining the principle of removal of the 
diseased tissue with that on which we suppose that arthotomy 
acts, viz., rehet of tension, and consequent diminution of the 
inflammation. 

We must now consider the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these methods of treatment, and the principles which 
guide us in making our choice. Many circumstances iniluence 
our choice of the operative measure, and of these I may refer to 
three, viz., the influence of age, of the general condition of the 
patient, and of the local conditiou. 
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Taking first the infloenoe which the local condition exerts on 
the operative procedores, we may consider it — Ist, as to the 
influence of chronic sopporation : 2nd, as to asepsis ; and 3rd, 
as to the distribution and character of tlie local disease. 

The occurrence of chronic suppuration in connection with 
tubercular diseases of bones and joints greatly increases the 
graWtT of the case, and exercises an important influence on the 
question of treatment It usuaUj indicates a progressive form 
of the disease, while the opening of the abscesses if large, and if 
not performed asepticallv, exposes the patient to very great 
dangers in consequence of the resulting decomposition of the 
contents and septic inflammation of the walL So impressed are 
some surgeons with the unfavourable character of these cases 
that they recommend the most radical operations (excision or 
amputation) in cases where suppuration has occurred. For 
example, Konig states that in the case of abscesses connected 
¥rith tubercular disease of bones and joints, drainage is practi- 
cally never sufficient, and he limits the drainage of abscesses to 
those connected with the atrophic form of the disease (caries 
sicca), and to some cases iu children. I suspect that this opinion 
must be founded on imperfect asepsis of the wounds, for though 
no doubt the occurrence of suppuration greatly complicates the 
case, much can be done in many cases by less severe procedures 
than excision or amputation. Thus, if we take the case of 
spinal abscesses, where one must persevere to the end without 
the possibility of complete removal of the disease, I found some 
years ago, in Sir Joseph Lister's practice and my own, a record 
of 58 eases of spinal disease with abscess, in patients of various 
ages, but mostly adults, and of these 38, or over 65 per cent, 
had been cured by aseptic drainage, and several were under 
treatment Of these 58 cases, however, 9 had become septic 
from one cause or another, and as in these another very import- 
ant factor, viz., sepsis, is introduced, we obtain the true effect of 
chronic suppuration by omitting them, and thus we are left with 
49 cases, of which 38, or 77*5 per cent, were cured, 6 were going 
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on well, but had not yet healed, and 5, or 131 per cent., had 
died. Several of these cases had more than one abscess. In 
these cases nothing was done in the way of operative interfer- 
ence, except to open the abscesses, and hence it follows that a 
chronic abscess in connection with bone 'disease is not such a 
hopeless thing as is supposed by some. In the case of joints we 
are not restricted to drainage of abscesses, but can often hasten 
the cure by various operative measures ; hence the results are 
not so striking, because if healing did not occur pretty soon, 
something more was done. Now, omitting the spinal abscesses, 
we had 105 cases in which chronic suppuration was present in 
connection with the six larger joints ; in 37 of these, excision or 
amputation, were ultimately performed, leaving 68 cases in 42 
of which drainage alone was employed, in 18 partial arthrectomy, 
and in 8 simple arthrotomy. Of these 68 cases, in which no 
f^cal operation was performed, 50, or 73*5 percent., had healed 
^hen the statistics were made up, and only 3, or 4*4 per cent., 
had died, all of tubercular disease elsewhere. We thus see that 
although the occurrence of chronic suppuration undoubtedly 
mcreases the gravity of the cases, and implies a graver form of 
the disease, there is no absolute necessity for performing a 
serious operation such as excision or amputation at once, just 
h^use suppuration has occurred. At the same time, consider- 
^ the length of time that is required for healing when aseptic 
"'linage is employed, on an average eight to twelve months, the 
Probability that caseation is going on elsewhere, and all the 
^^ of the case, I believe it is best in most insttmces to treat 
^^ cases in a more radical fashion. 
-^ chronic abscess is, as I showed in Chapter VII., nothing 
^^e or less than a tubercular tumour with softened centre, 
^ therefore no treatment is complete in which an attempt is 
^^ ixiade to remove the wall. By simply opening and draining 
chronic abscess, the essential part of the disease, the wall, is 
^ \mtouched, and the main curative work has to be done 
^ Mature. The first outcome of this more exact pathology was 
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\\\i iitteiiipt. after removal of the contents of iheae a 
iipply some bactericide to the wall, and as at that time iodoform 
was much thought of as an anti-tuliei-cular agent that waa the 
substance chosen. Mickulicz was the first to act oil the recent 
pathology, and his plan was to introduce a trocaj* into the 
aftsceas cavity, evacuate the fluid contents, wash out the cavity 
with weak carbolic lotion till the Huid returned clear, inject a 
10 per cent, emulsion of iodoform in olive oil and glycerine and 
stitch up the puncture. This method was taken up enthusi- 
astically by several surgeons in Germany, nutaMy by Billroth 
and Von Bruns, and also in France where it modification was 
made in ibat an ethereal solution of iodoform was substituted 
for the emulsion. The results ot this method of treatment are 
fairly good, but in most cases either the puncture wound breaks 
down and a sinus forms which is some time in healing, or the 
fluid reaccumulates and the performance has to be repeated, 
sometimes several times. Since these first attempts to act in 
accordance with the pathology of the disease, it has become 
generally recognised that some more energetic treatment of tlie 
wall of the abscess was desirable, and there are three ways in 
which this can Ije carried out. 

1, The most radical and satisfactory method is to dissect out 
the swelling, without opening it, as if it were a cyst Tiiis 
can be done in many cases, for example, in most glandular 
abscesses, in the subcutaneous tubercular nodules of children 
(gommes serofuleuaes), in many abscesses connected with tlie 
ribs, in some connected with bones, &c. Where this is done a 
clean cut wound is left which heals by fii-st intention. 

2. If the abscess is too lai^e or the connections such that it 
cannot be dissected out in this way, the next beat thing is to 
lay it freely open so as to see its interior, and then remove the 
wall by chpping, cutting, &e. This is possible in a good many 
cases of abscesses, especially iu the extremities, and in this way 
again we ean often get a healthy wound which heals by first 
intention. 
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^- Failing either of these two methods we can still get rid 
^f the greater part of the wall by making a smaller incision 
^*^tfO the abscess, scraping away the wall by a spoon, or rubbing 
^ff the degenerated tissue by means of rough sponges, &c. The 
following is the best plan to adopt where only a small opening 
^*^ii be made into the sac. The necessary antiseptic precautions 
^^^, of course, taken, and a small incision is made into the 
^Vwscess, somewhat larger than can admit the finger, which is 
^hen introduced, and the cavity thoroughly explored to ascertain 
*^s connections, &c., and any septa present in it broken down. 
-A. sharp spoon is then introduced, preferably one of Mr. 
i^rker*s flushing spoons, and the surface of the abscess wall is 
S^iitly and thoroughly scmped, free exit being allowed for 
^l^e fluid ; I believe that it is well to introduce the finger from 
^i^iie to time and guide the spoon to fresh parts of the wall. 
^^"here scraping is dangerous, as towards the peritoneum or 
^loiig a large vein, a good deal of the degenerating material 
^*^ii be removed by introducing a piece of coarse sponge into 
^he cavity and rubbing the surface with it. Any loose piece 
^^ lx)ne is removed or carious bone scraped or gouged as 
'thoroughly as possible. At the same time the cavity is 
thoroughly flushed out with warm 1-10,000 sublimate solution, 
^he excess of fluid is squeezed out, 1 to 2 ozs. of a 10 per cent, 
^niiilsion of iodoform in glycerine, containing a small propor- 
tion of sublimate is injected, allowing as much to remain in 
^» \rill do so, and the wound in the skin and deeper parts 
stitched up. This is the plan which must be adopted in 
^J^e large and deeply seated abscesses, especially in psoas 
^ricl iliac abscesses. In a good many cases the wound 
'^^ils by first intention and remains healed, in others a 
^^'1^8 may form and remain open for a few weeks, or 
^^y even necessitate a repetition of the performance. I 
^^ave always looked on the injection of the iodoform as of 
^^^^btful value, and have in several cases omitted it : I am 
^'^^'Utied on the whole, however, to think that the cases in 
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which it has been employed have done belter than ihe 

others. 

This method, while on the whole very satiafactoi^', is never- 
theless not unattended with ribk iu the case of lai^e abscesses, 

especially of large psoas abacesaes, the danger being from shock 
or from hitmorrliage. 

Applying these methods to diseases of joints the treatment of 
chronic suppuration in connection with joint disease, and the 
influence which it will exert on furtlier operative measures, will 
depend on the relations of the pus and the genenil extent of 
the disease. Aa examples I may mention the following :— 

1. The abscess may be unconnected with the joint at all. 
having formed in connection with a tubei-cular deposit in tlie 
bone which has reached the surface outside the joint, and tliere 
may be no thickening of the synovial membrane. Under such 
circumstances where the connections are such as to render it 
possible, the best treatment is to dissect out the abscess and 
remove the bone deposit. Where it is impracticable to dissect 
out the abscess the second method should be employed. 

2. A similar condition may be present with, in addition. 
thickening of the synovial membrane. Here, so far as regards 
the abscess and the osseous deposit, the treatment may he the 
same as in No. 1. Whether anything further might be required 
on accomit of the synovial thickening will depend on the 
local condition, and on various circumstances which cannot be 
reduced to rule, some of which will he alluded to presently. 

?>. The abscess may have originated in connection with the 
synovial membrane, and may or may not communicate with the 
joint. In such a case we generally find caseous patches iu 
other parts of the synovial membrane, and though, from our 
experience with aseptic drainage, it is clearly possible to get a 
good result, in some cases, without any radical operation, I 
believe it is on the whole best, in most cases, to look on the 
presence of such an abscess as an indication for complete 
removal of the diseased tisanes, either by excising tlie aliscesa 
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'^'all and complete arthrectomy in children, or excision or 
aiuputation in adults. This rule holds good in most cases of 
^^^^ease of the knee, elbow, and ankle joints ; in the case of the hip 
*^^d shoulder, however, I should, in a good many cases, be 
Content with treating the abscess in the 2nd or 3rd way, 
^^inoving only so much of the diseased tissues as was easily 
^^^essible in the first instance, unless there was some special 
^'Gason for performing a more radical operation at once. 

The same rule, I believe, applies to the wrist joint, and also, 

^o some extent, to the tarsus, though, in the latter, where one 

^*f the bones is primarily diseased, it is often possible, at the 

^*irlj stage, to get rid of the disease by removal of the aflfected 

"One and synovial membrane. 

"t Where the pus is only present in the interior of the joint, 
find the patient is young, the joint should be laid freely open 
and search made for osseous deposits. If such deposits are 
^^^lud, they must be removed and complete synovial arthrec- 
"^^^y performed. In adults, however, excision, with thorough 
removal of the synovial membrane, is the best practice, unless 
^"6 bone is so extensively diseased or the other conditions such 
^hat amputation seems desirable. Here, again, the decision 
'^Ust vary with the joint aflfected. 

5. Where we have both pus in the joint and abscesses around 

* We have usually to choose between excision and amputation, 

^^d in adults, considering the length and extent of the operation 

^Xcision in such cases, amputation is, as a rule, the better 

^''^^^itice. In some cases in children, however, it may be well 

^<ie, in the first instance, what can be done by as thorough 

^oval of the tubercular tissues as possible, persevering in the 

^^^tment so long as the w^ound remains aseptic and the general 

^^Ith does not suflTer. 

"*^xiother very important factor which influences our decision 

^-^^i the kind of operation, is the aseptic or septic condition of 

^ part. The presence of sepsis aids, as I have previously 

^^^^n, the spread of the tubercular disease, thus reducing the 
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chances of recovery by expectant means ; hence it often n' 
situtes the emploj-ment of more severe operative procedures 
than would otherwise be necessary with the view of eflfeeling 
a cure. Anything which depresses the \itality of a part aids 
tlie progress of the tubercular disease, and septicity is a very 
powerful agent in depressing \'itality. Accordingly, we find 
that where septic sinuses are present the disease is much moi* 
stubborn, and the chances of cure without severe operative 
measures are much less than where the skin is unbroken when 
the case conies under ti-eatnient. Thus, to mention only one 
fact, the results at the hospital for hip disea.se published in the 
" Trausactiona of the Clinical Society " in 1881, were, as far as 
I understand, obtained in cases with septic sinuses. Of these, 
the certain cures by expectant treatment were 328 per cent, ; 
and the deaths, 335 per cent. In our much smaller number 
of hip-jobit alMcesses treated by aseptic lirainage, 25 in all, 
that is to say in coses with aseptic sinuses, the certain cures 
were 72 per cent, and the deaths 4 per cent. 

Apart also from the fact that when sepsis is present there is 
much less likelihood of getting a cure without further operative 
measures, sepsis also increases the risk of dissemination of the 
disease, and thus increases tlie necessity for early and radical 
measures. I have already, in Chapter IX,, pointed out the 
more frequent occurrence of tubercular meningitis, and of 
phthisis, in septic cases as the result of the depression of the 
tissues locally and generally, and also the risk of re-inocula- 
tion of the wound with tubercle after partial operations in 
septic cases, and I need not repeat what 1 have already said. 

Further, the presence of septic sinuses influences the operative 
treatment, uot merely by rendering the disease more stubliom, 
but also by introducing the risk of the various septic diseases. 
It is not always possible to eradicate the septic element during 
an operation, and hence, in cases of septic sinuses in connection 
with pure synovial disease, and not leading into the joint, and 
where the cartilage is still intact, it is always questionable 
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whether we can safely perform synovial arthrectomy or not 
on account of the risk of acute suppuration of the joint And 
even if the case is one where complete excision would, in any 
ease, be necessarj^ the presence of sepsis greatly increases the 
risk of the operation, making it decidedly greater than amputa- 
tion above the seat of disease. 

Hence, in treating a case of tubercular joint disease with septic 
sinuses, it is, I think, advisable in most cases, to do more than 
merely put the part at rest, some oj)erative treatment must, as a 
rule, be adopted. Where it is not deemed desinible to proceed 
to radical measures, I believe the best treatment is to lay the 
sinuses freely open, scrape or clip away their walls, remove as 
far as possible the starting-point of the original abscess, whether 
in bone or in synovial membrane, sponge the surface of the wound 
with undiluted carbolic acid, stuff the wound with iodoform 
gauze or cyanide gauze freely sprinkled with iodoform, and allow 
it to granulate from the bottom. My experience is most 
distinctly that much better results are obtained in this way 
than by simply enlarging and scraping out the sinuses and 
inserting a drainage tube, as was the method formerly employed. 
As I have previously mentioned, Krause is of opinion that 
iodoform is more active where oxygen is absent than where it 
is present, and by stuffing a wound there will certainly be less 
oxygen in it than where a drainage tube is employed. However 
tliis may be, I can only say that since I took to treating septic 
tubercular sinuses in this way my results as regards healing 
have very much improved. In cases of joint disease, however, 
this plan is only applicable to cases where the disease is not 
very marked nor rapidly progressive, and where there are only 
one or two sinuses. Where the sinuses leiid into the joint, or 
are multiple, or where the disease is advancing, one of the 
three radical measures previously referred to should, I think, be 
adopted in most cases, the choice depending chiefly on the age 
and general condition of the patient, and on the local condition. 
At one time I was inclined to think that the presence of septic 
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sinuses excluded arthreotomy, but I have now done several 
complete arthrectomies in such cases, sponging the surface of 
the wound afterwards with undiluted carbolic acid, and with 
good results. 

Of the cases where the skin is unbroken when the patients 
come under obser\*ation, and where no suppuration is present, 
we have a group where the disease of the bone or synovial 
membrane is limiteil to one part of the joint, the rest of the 
structures l^ins; healthv. Tliese are the cases which are 
especially suitable for arthrectomy, though unfortunately it is 
not iilways easy to diagnose the osseous lesions in the early 
stdire, nor is it often that one sees the patient before the whole 
joint has Ivcome affected. In these cases the foci of the disease 
can usually 1^ c^^mpletely reniovetl without seriously interfering 
w::h the function of the joint, indeed, with the result that the 
function of the joint is restored. I may mention three instances 
bv w^v of illustnirion : — 

I, In the tirst case, a bov at. 5, the disease in connection 
wi:h the eilvw-ioint l^eiran after a fall about a month before 
,;xl:;*.::?ci: ^::. Po external oondvle of the humeinis was con- 
s:.U n^, Iv ::;:vko:u\l. and there was a distinct diminution in the 
:v>« r.^iv.vx v^:' :he jvrvussiou note at one part There was no 
:\i v., Ar.vl r.o :ivAko:i:r.j of the svnovial membrane. An incision 
\\.;s :r.Avio oxer :ho Ixit^k of the external condyle, the periosteum 
\\.i< :;:r:ur; Asisie. ar.d a jv^rtion of the bone, which was in part 
uv .ss:r.t\:. \\;i;; c'u^\i awav: a small collection of soft material 
s;v\\*.r.v :v,*vrvv/..ir s:r:;c:uTv on section was found and removed : 
: .0 >,;::,iv\- wvis s:v r.j^\; w::h pure carMic acid, and the wound 
xl..^,\* l^v::::\: ::>v v^ivniiion the joint was opened, but was 
^;v .x' !';v.*:Vy. VV,t wvr.r.vi heale^l by lirst intention, except at 
V •*>• \\ :r: *v :; . xv:: :o Allvnv escape of blood, and this soon 
1'>\;\n;, ,;:'.; ;V,c rtsv.': \x,i> ;vr:ect restoration of the joint and 
0*, ..■.*x,;;:o*\ . : ::;;' .;:<cvisc. 

V V,;:>x* »:•.;*. .i^x; :\ \\^»s aduiittevl with a swelling on the 
o;;;v \ >r.Xv; Kvk |\sr: of ;hc ellvw. which had been noticed for 
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four months. There was a aijft swelling the size ot u small 
marble over the head of the radius, and alight pufliness of the 
synovial niembnine around this nodule, but not elsewhere, and 
some limitation of movement, especially ot rotation. An incision 
was made over this swelling, and it was dissected out along 
with a considerable area of the synovial membrane around ; it 
was found to consist of thickened synovial membrane containing 
tuberclea, and in its interior there were a few drops of aemi- 
pnralent fluifL The disease extended to the synovial membrane 
under the orbicular ligament, and this was thoroughly dissected 
away ; the rest of the joint was liealthy. The wound healed by 
first intention, and there was complete recovery of the joint. 

;i. Boy, «■/, 7, admitted with pain and rigidity about right hip 
for three months, complete limitation of movement, great 
thickening of the great ti-oclmnter and neck of the femur, 
apparently no thickening of the synovial membrane, no tlexion 
or shortening, no thickening on the inner wall of the acetabnlum. 
It was evident that there was a tubercular deposit in the neck 
of the femur, which had probably not yet opened into the hip- 
joint. I therefore made an incision over the outer part of the 
trochanter, trephined through the dense bone, and then scooped 
out the neck of the lx)ne till a cheesy mass was reached, 
apparently not far from the epiphysial line. The wound was 
sponged out with undiluted carbolic acid and left open. It 
took nearly six months to close finally, showing that I had not 
succeeded in getting out all the disease, but the free opening 
probably prevented further extension to the joint. When I last 
saw him about three years later, there was a considerable amount 
of movement in the joint, and apparently no disease. 

Arthrectomy is also the proper treatment for those cases 
ot pedimculatetl tubercidar growths from the synovial mem- 
brane, which have been described by Konig, Itiedel, and others. 
Riedel mentions two instances in which these growths have been 
removed with success, and in my statistics there is a record of 
one such case also successful. 
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While it is self-evident that in these cases, with localised 
patches of disease, the removal of the affected tissue is the 
proper treatment, provided it is done aseptically, it is not 
so easy to come to a decision as to the nature of the 
operative treatment in cases where the disease is more 
diffuse, and which are evidently unsuitable for expectant 
treatment, or in which expectant treatment has failed. I have 
already referred to the treatment of cases where chronic sup- 
puration has taken place, and where we have either unopened 
abscesses or septic sinuses. In the remaining cases, where 
there is considerable diffuse thickening of the synovial mem- 
bmne, with or without deposits in the bones, or caries of 
the surface, we have the choice of four methods of oj>emtive 
treatment, viz., arthrectomy, partial arthectomy, excision, and 
amputation. Before proceeding to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of the three radical methods of treatment, I must 
say a few words as to the advisability of performing partial 
operations, and as to whether partial arthrectomy, «>., removal 
of only a part of the diseased tissues should have a place in 
our operative measures. In joints where subsequent mobility 
is wanted, such as the elbow, and possibly also the knee, a 
great objection to complete arthrectomy is that such a pro- 
cedure often involves removal of the fibrous capsule, and 
frequently of the ligaments, or at any rate their division, and 
consequently impaired strength and mobility of the joint. 
When I began to perform arthrectomies systematically I was 
of opinion that good results ought to be obtainable in a consider- 
able number of cases by only removing a portion of the disease 
without breaking up the joint, and I therefore did tliis in 
several crises. Mv reason for this view was the jrood results 
of expectant treatment, and the fact which I Iiave been trying 
to point out, viz., that the tubercle Iwicillus often has a hanl 
struggle for existence in the body, and that very little will 
sometimes turn the scale against it. This is exemplified by the 
results of arthrotomy, the actual cautery, aseptic drainage of 
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ivlisceasea, itc. Further, iu tj^ical excision, as performeil up 
till quite receutly, no systematic attempt was made to remove 
all the diseased tissues, iu fact the synovial meml>rane was 
often left behind, and yet healing occurred in a considerable 
number of eases, though liere, it is true, tistuh« frequently 
formed and remained open for a long time. In subperiosteal 
excisions it is of course impossible to remove all the diseased 
tissue, and yet this method sometimes yields good results, and 
is advocated by a guml many sui^eons. And in some excisions, 
especially in the case of the hip-joint, as performed at the 
present time, iind even in some urthrectnniiw, scntping has to 
be resorted to as regards portions of the synovial membrane 
(quite an uncertain method as regards removal of the disease), 
and ypt primary imion after excision of the hip is the rule 
rather ihnn the exception. lastly, iu several of the eases, in 
the stntislics which I have been using, in addition to opening 
the joints, scraping or clipping away jwrtions of tissue was 
employed, and in a considerable iiimiber with success. Thus 
nineteen cases of disease of the Ivnee-joint were treated iu this 
way, and of these tliirteen were cured, or much improved, by 
the treatment, though in some of these a good many months 
elapsed before healing was complete. 

Since these statistics were maile up, I liave performed several 
partial arthrectomies, but I must confess that on the whole I 
am disappointed with the results obtahied, and the conclusion 
1 have come to is that this operation has only a. very limited 
field, and that in most cases, where it becomes neceseaiy to 
remove diseased tissue, complete removal is preferable. In a 
few cases, however, partial arthrectomy may be of use, especially 
where on cutting into the joint the synovial membrane is 
found not to be markedly pidpy, where the disease is in the 
substance of the membrane, not on its surface, and does not 
affect the bone, and where no cheesy spots are present. In 
other cases it is better to go on to complete removal of the 
affected tissues. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AliTHRECTOMY, EXCISHJX AXD AMPUTATION IX 
JdlNT DISEASK 

Having detennined to remove the disease completely 
question arises which of the three radical operations — arthrec- 
tomy, excision, or amputation, should }>e performed. Of these 
I may dismiss the question of amputation in a few words, 
because no general rules can be laid down with regard to it. 
Amputation is the least dangerous of the three radical opent- 
tiona, in fact, now-a-tlays no special danger is attached to it ; 
it is possible that here and there a weakly patient may succumb 
from shock after auiputatiou high up in the thigh, but other- 
wise, if aseptically done, there is no danger. Hence, in weakly 
pHtientH who cannot stand a prolonged opemtion. audi as 
artlirectomy or excision, and where a radical operation is 
necessary, amputation is the best So where phthisis is present, 
at any rate if it is advancing and the patient rapidly gohig 
down hill, amputation is best, indeed, it is sometimes remark- 
able what an improvement takes place in the condition of 
the patient and of the lungs after amputation through heaitiiy 
tissues above the seat of the disease. Similarly in waxy 
disease of the kidneys, if radical operation is possible at all, 
amputation is the least dangerous. Again, in adults, and 
especially in old people, where there is much suppuration about 
the joint, or where septic sinuses are present, amputation is, 
in the majority of cases, the best practice. In the young also, 
where the disease is extensive, especially in the bone, ampubi- 
tion may in some joints, such as the knee, be preferable to 
excision, and also where bad recurrence takes place after 
excision or arthrectomy, amputation may become necessary. 
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In fact, no definite rules can be laid down, the decision must 
be made in eacli case according to tlie local condition and the 
general state of the patient, I shall, therefore, pass on to the 
question of arthrectomy verms excision, and in the first place 
I may describe exactly what I mean by these operations. 

By arthrectomy I understand all operations by which the 
whole of the tubercular tissue is removed, with as little as 
possible of the surrounding healthy tissue. The term is not 
a good one any more than its substitute erosion, but as I am 
not an adept at coining words, I shall use it here in the sense 
which I have just defined. We may in reality perform a 
complete arthrectomy, — i.e., complete removal of the disease 
without even cutting into the joint at all, or at any rate 
without removing any portion of the joint, for example, where 
tubercular deposits are present in the ends of the bones and 
have uot yet burst into tlie joint, as in the hip-joint case I 
have previously meutioneil, where I tunnelled thrttugh the 
neck of the femur, or in the elbow-joint case, where I removed 
a deposit from the condyle of the humenis. Again, as in the 
elbow-joint with the synovial disease limited to the outer side 
of the capsule, though the joint was cut into, only a portion 
of the synovial membi-ane was removed, and yet I group that 
case under the cases of complete arthrectomy, because as far 
as one could judge the disease was completely removed. I term 
the arthrectomy complete because the whole of the disease was 
removed, not becanae the whole of the structures of the joint 
was cnt away. As a rule, however, in complete arthrectomy 
the operation is a very extensive one, and requires mueli 
patience and great care for its satisfactory performance. The 
whole diseaserl tissue must be removed by careful dissection ; 
scraping is quite unsatisfactory, unless as r^ards small points, 
especially in the cartilage, and then it must be very thoroughly 
done. 

Let nie descrilre a complete arthrectomy of the knee-joint 
where the whole synovial membrane is involved, as an example 
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of the operation. The first thiog is to expose the cnpsiile verj' 
thorouglily, aud this I do by means of two free longitudinal 
incisions, one ou each aide of the patella at a little distance 
from it, and I think it best in the tirat instance not ti) o^jen 
the Joint. Having made out the limits of the capsule, the tissues 
in front of the synovial membrane are carefully dissected off, and 
the whole of the membrane behind the quadriceps is thoi'oughly 
exposed. The dissection is then carried on each side well over the 
condyles, i-emembering that a fold of synovial membrane extends 
backwards for a considerable distance over the surfaces of the 
condyles ; the lateral ligaments are then ilivided, and the 
synovial membrane separated from them. The dissection is 
then continued inwards to the edge of the patella on each side, 
and behind the ligaioentum patella'. The synovial membraue, 
being thus exposed as far as possible by these incisions, is 
then detached all round where it is reflected im to the bone and 
cartilage, and cut away as far back on each side as possible. 
The joint is thus freely exposed from the front, and a fringe of 
8yno\'iaI membrane is seen around the edge of the cartilages of 
the femur, tibia, aud jiatella ; tliis is carefully removed, and 
then one may or may not connect the longitudinal incisions by 
a transverse one over the patella, sawing that bone transversely. 
Usnally I have not required to make a transverse incision, 
but by dislocating the patella first to one side and then to the 
other, I have been able to get free access to the whole joint. 
The crucial ligameuta are next divided and thoraughly cleaned, 
or, if much diseased, removed, aud special attentiou is directed 
to the condition of mutters in the int«rcondyloid uotch. The 
joint being then forcibly bent the semilunar cartilages are I'e- 
inoved, and the diHsection of the synovial membrane is re.siiined. 
It is quite easy, as a rule, to define the outer sui-face of the 
synovial membrane on each side, and having done so separation 
is gradually efifected by the linger and some blunt instrument 
between the posterior part of the capsule and the vessels and 
structures liehind, and this is eontinueil till the x»int8 of retlec- 
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tion of the posterior capsule on to the femur above and the tibia 
below are well defined. The synov'ial membrane is then cut off 
at these points, and the fringe around the cartilages carefully 
removed. Having now got away all the diseased synovial mem- 
brane, the ends of the bones are easily protruded through the 
wound, and the cartilages of the various bones carefully examined. 
If any depressions are seen they are carefully cleaned out, and if 
the cartilage is thin or loose anywhere that portion is removed 
along with a thin layer (J in.) of the bone beneath. Very often 
the cartilages are covered with a thin layer of soft tissue, and 
this must be got away either by scraping the surface with the 
^ge of the knife, or by scrubbing it with a nail brush. Tf the 
<?artilage is absent at any part, and the surface of the bone 
carious, u thin layer of tlie bone at that part must be cut away, 
remembering that the tubercular tissue only extends into the 
•^ne for about one-eighth of an inch ; this Layer can usually be 
^Hioved by the knife. Of course, if at any part the hole in the 
^^artilage or the c^irious patcli of bone are found to lead to a 
deposit in the bone, that must be thoroughly cleared out. 
Ha\'iiig satisfied ourselves by fresh inspection that all the disease 
has been removed, the wounds are closed, the crucial ligaments 
^' left being stitched, and the patella if divided being wired. A 
"'linage tube is seldom necessary, or if it is used should be 
'^Uioved in two or three days. I think it is best in most cases 
^^^^ to use a tourniquet, for without it it is easier to distinguish 
uisease, the pulsation of the popliteal artery can be felt which 
'^ of importance in dissecting out the synovial membrane 
^^teriorly, and the oozing from the wound is less. Subse- 
?Uently Qo passive motion should be employed, and as there 
^ a very great tendency to flexion in children, a back splint 
*^Uld be worn for a long time, sometimes for years. 

lu performing excision as it must be done in view of our 

^^Sent knowledge, the synovial membrane must be removed 

^^^1 as much care and in much the Kime manner as has been 

^^cribed in the case of arthrectomy; but as the ends of the 
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bonee are sawn olf, and all the cartilage-covered surfates freely 
removed, the operation is considerably shorter, and the chance 
of disease being left behind is diminished. I need not go into 
any details as to the operation of excision, but shall proceed to 
diacnss the relative value of the two nitrations and the [lointt 
which determine our choice. 

The first point is as to the relative danger of the two opera- 
tions. As I have already said, the danger of these operations 
is, on the whole, decidedly greater than that of amputation — the 
danger being shock. There is also the further question as to 
possible risk of dissemination of the disease as the result of the 
operation. As regards the question of shock, the operations 
which I have described are prolonged operations, and there is 
always a good deal of collapse afterwards, but in only one of 
my arthrectomies has this collapse ended fatally. In two cases 
of excision, however, the patients have died of shock. Both of 
these were extensive operations in weakly persons ; in one, an 
excision of the knee-joint, I had strongly advised aiupiilatinn, 
but the patient would not submit to it, and begged me to 
excise his knee ; tlie other was a case of hip-joint disease, with 
extensive affection of the acetabulum and pelvis. 

The second point is as to which operation is most successful 
in eradicating the disease. In answer to this question, I should 
say decidedly that recurrence is less likely after excision per- 
formed as above descritied than after arthrectomy. This is not 
a matter wliich in any way lends itself to statistical study, 
because the failures in either case are not failures as regards 
the principles of the operations, but failures in carrying out 
these principles. The parts where it is most difficult to get 
rid of the disease in arthrectomy are about the margins of the 
cartilage, on the surface of the cartilage, where small pits 
containing tubercular tissue may readily be overlooked, and 
recesses o£ the joint, such as the intercondyloid notch in the 
knee, the olecranon fossa, and the neighbourhood of the orbicular 
ligament in the elbow, &c. These are parts which are cut 
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away or thoroughly exposeil in exciBion, whilp the diseased 
synovial membrane can be readily removed in either operation. 
Further, in arthrectomy, deposits in the bone are undoubtedly 
more likely to be overlooked than in excision, thongli in the 
latter operation, also, they are occasionally missed. My own 
experience is that, the greater the care with which the disease 
is removed, the better the resnlts, and timt where arthrectomy 
is thorouf^lily performed, it is a most satisfactory operation. I 
certainly Imd more incurrences among the first eases in which 
I performed artlireetomy than I have now when I take greater 
pains to remove, as fur as possible, every vestige of the disease. 
The tliirJ point to be considered is as to the sufaaeqneiit 
utility of the limb after these operations, and fii-st as regards 
mobility. As regards arthrectomy, where the cartilages are 
intact, bony anchylosis does not, of course, occur, but if the 
joint is kept long at rest afterwards, there will be much stiff- 
ness, sometimes complete; in most cases, however, there is a 
certain degree of movement, which increases on exercise. As 
a matter of fact, it is not necessary to keep the jomt at rest 
for more than a few weeks in order to allow the ligaments to 
reunite, unless in the caso of the knee-joint in young children, 
where the tendency to flexion is so great that a posterior splint 
must be continued for a very long time. In the case of ex- 
cision, the subsequent mobility depends in most cases on the 
amount of passive motion employed, though in the case of the 
hip-joint an undesirable degree of mobility sometimes remains 
after excision. In the case of the knee-joint, excision, of course, 
leads to firm stiH' joints, and arthrectomy in children usually 
also leads to stiff joints, though somewhat yielding. In some 
cases, however, useful movable knee-joints have been obtained 
after arthrectomy, although I do not think it is a thing to be 
aimed at in children, on account of the risk of Hexion, In the 
case of the ankle, a very excellent result as regai'ds movement 
is obtained by arthrectomy combined with removal of the 
astnigalus, while after excision a stiff ankle is the common 
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result. la the elbow both opemtions yield a movable joint; 
exciaiou probably gives the greater movement, but arthrectotiiy 
gives the stronger arm. 

Next, as regards subsequent deformity. This question ha-s 
mainly refereuce to the knee-joint, where, after both operations 
in young children, there is a marked tendency to flexion, and 
sometimes to rotation outwards and genu valgum. This is a 
matter which will be again referred to, hut I may say here 
that, on the whole, the tendency to deformity is somewhat 
greater after arthrectomy than after excision. 

Lastly, as regards subsequent shortening. This is a question 
of immense importance in the case of children, and can be 
answered decidedly in favour of arthrectomy. In that case, 
unless a deposit involves the epiphysial line, there is no inter- 
ference with the growing part of the bone at the operation, and 
consequently no subsequent shortening. In excision, on the 
other hand, the results as regards shortening are very bad, and 
hence, in children, excision of the knee-joint is almost absol- 
utely contra-indicated, and this also holds good as regards other 
joints, though no doubt to a less extent. Even after excision 
of the hip-joint \'ery serious shortening may occur; I have 
seen one ease where it reached eleven inches. It has been 
stated as regards the knee-joint that, if intra-epiphysial excision 
is performed, the interference with growth is not great; but 
the general experience in those cases where hone is sawn otl'. 
hut the epiphysial lines are not touched, is that ossification of 
the epiphysial line is very apt to occur with complete arrest of 
growth. Various other factors prabably increase this tendency 
after excision, but they need not be discussed here. 

The conclusion as regards arthrectomy and excision which 
seems warranted by all the facts is that arthrectomy is the 
proper radical operation in children up to fifteen or -sixteen 
years of age, and excision in, patients who ha\'e reached their 
full growth. Certain exceptions as regards arthrectomy in 
adults may be made depending on the individual joints. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DISEASE OF THE HIP JOINT. 

Tubercular disease of the hip joint is essentially a disease of 
early life, seldom commencing after the period of puberty. 
Thus, in a chart which I made to illustrate the period of onset 
of disease in various joints and bones, I found, as regards hip- 
joint disease, that 59 per cent, of the total number of cases 
commenced during the first decade of life, 32 per cent, duiing 
the second, 5 per cent during the third, none during the fourth, 
2'5 per cent, during the fifth, and 1*5 per cent, afterwards. 
In fact, in the case of the bones and joints in childhood, it is, 
next to the spine, the part which is most frequently the seat of 
tubercular disease, and taking adults and children together, 
disease of the hip joint occupies the third place in the total 
order of frequency. 

As in the other joints, the disease may commence either in 
the bone or in the synovial membrane, but it is by no means 
easy to make out the relative frequency of each in the hip, 
because the joint is deeply placed, and probably a considerably 
larger proportion of the cases of hip-joint disease recover with 
expectant treatment than is the case with any other joint. In 
my own cases also, the rarity of excision has prevented the 
accurate determination of these points. Konig found in museum 
specimens that in 15 cas6S the disease was primarily osseous 
in 8, and primarily synovial in 7. Haberern found in 132 out 
of 160 cases of excision, that 80 were certainly primarily 
osseous, 23 certainly primarily synovial, and 29 doubtful 
Blasius, on the other hand, states that primary synovial 
disease is more frequent than primary osseous disease, and, 
as regards the femur, he gives the proportion of osseous and 
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synovial dismat as 1 tu ;j. From luy own observations, I 
believe that the disease begins somewhat more frequently in 
the bone than in the synovial membrane, but I cannot accept 
results obtained from exciaion, such as Haberern's, as satis- 
factory, because the cases in which primary osseous lesions arc 
present are much more likely to come to excision tlian those 
where the synovial membrane alone is affected. 

As regards the seat of the primary osseous deposits, many 
authors assert that it is more frequently acetabular than 
femoral According to Haberem, in his list of 80 cases of 
primary bone disease, 50 commenced in the acetabulum, 23 in 
the femur, and 7 in both. It so happens that in the cases 
which I have excised the majority of the deposits have been 
in the femur, and I think Ilalierern's proportion of acetabular 
disease is much too high. In the femur the usual seat of the 
deposit is at the lower part of the neck, just outside the 
epiphysial cartilage. In some cases, it is further out in the 
neck and even in the trochanter, but it is seldom that the 
primary deposits are found in the epiphysis. In the acetabu- 
lum the disease generally commences in the neighbourhood of 
the Y"8haped cartilage, and, in some cases, this cartilage may 
be completely destroyed and the pubis may be movable, giving 
a sensation of crepitus. 

The relative frequency of soft caseous deposits and of 
sequestra varies much according to the age of the pittient, 
but apparently, in any case, sequestra are most common. 
Thus, to refer again to Haberern's work, we find that of the 
50 eases where the primary seat was in the acetabulum, 31 
were associated with sequestra and 13 were not, while in the 
case of the femur, sequestra were present in 14 and absent 
in 9, and of those where both bones were primarily affected, 
sequestra were found in 6 and absent in 1 ; the total result 
was 51 with sequestra and 29 without. 

The course of events is as follows : — When the primary 
deposit is situated in the calcar, it spreads on the one hand 
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towards the surface and on the other hand towards the epi- 
physial line {see Fig. 31). Wien it reaches the cavity of the joint 
Ihe synovial membrane becomes affected, and the disease rapidly 
spreads over its whole surface. The soft tissue then extends 
over the articular cartilages of the femur and acetahidum, 
destroj-ing them in the manner formerly described, and, 
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I'll.;. Ul.— .Sdft dupueit In tlio iiuclc of the Eamar, juat outside the 
li.wer |ittit of the epii)hyHiiil cartilage. It \s destroying this 
(srtilii^'c, which is, at one pact, uomplelely purfomtod. It hu alio 
Bpread inlo the joint, and «et up nynovisl dtseasc. The rest of the 
Deck is in > «tate oC carefying osteitis. 

reaching the surface of the bone, produces the condition of 
eariea The affection of the cartilages begins not only from 
the sides but also from tlie points of attachment of the 
ligamentum teres, which is affected early. As regards the 
cartilage, it must, however, also be noted that it is often 
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much thinned at the poinls where thei'e has been greatest 
pressure, and there it may be due to osteitis beaeath, and nut 
necessarily tubercular in the firat instance. In the case of 
a primary deposit in the calcar, the disease of the bone not 
only extends outwards into the joint, but also towards the 
epiphysial cartilage, whicii gradually becomes destroyed, at 
first at one part and subseiiuently, it may be, throughout its 
whole length ; in the latter case, the head or its remains is not 
imfrequeutly detached from the femur, and becomes connected 
with the acetabulum by adhesions. 

In some cases, the deposit is situated further outwards 
towards the trochanter, and may not open into the joint at 
all but outside the capsule, and thus lead to the formation of 
abscess not communicating with the joint, In these cases, 
however, the synovial membrane is very apt to become 
involved. 

The disappearance of the head and neck of the femur and of 
portions of the acetabulum in these diseases is due partly to 
the carious destruction of the liones, but chiefly to the rarefying 
osteitis which accompanies it, and this absorption of bone may 
go on rapidly and lead to shortening and bending of the neck of 
the femur and to enlargement of the acetabular cavity. This ab- 
sorption is to a great extent brought about by pressure on the 
parts softened by tlie inflammation. Pressure of the inflamed and 
carious parts on each otlier is a very potent factor in keeping 
up rarefying osteitis and in causing the absorption of bone. 
The pressure is not necessarily from standing, for even in bed 
the tonic contraction of the muscles, the residt of the irritation 
of the joint, keeps the upper part of the head of the femur 
constantly in contact with and exercising pressure on the upper 
and back part of the acetabulum. The result as regards the 
parts of the bones immediately in contact is twofold ; on the 
one band, the head of the bone gradually disappears, assuming 
a peculiar flattened shape ; and on the other hand, the aceta- 
bulum l>ecomes absorbed at its upper and back part, new bone. 




though oft^n only to a sliglit extent, being constantly formed 
from the periosteum around and thus maintaining a buttress (see 
Fig. 32). This enlargement or " wandering " of tlie acetabulum, 
as it is termed in Germany, often goes on to a very great 
extent, and great shortening and apparent dislocation may 
result from these two processes. In fact, this is by far the 
commonest cause of shortening in hip disease. 

True dislocation is rare, and usually occurs as the result of 
some sudden movement which causes the shortened head and 
neck of the bone tw slip out of the enlarged acetabulum, but it 
may sometimes occur even where the articular surfaces have not 




Flo. 32.— Enijwgonient vl the upper and back part of the 
>oet&bu]Dta (" wanduring of the acetabulum "), as the rssatt of 
hip-joint disease. (After Bradfohu and Lovett.) 

been much affected. Under such circumstances, however, there 
is usually very marked synovial disease with softening of the 
fibrous capsule, and the liganientum teres has also become 
softened and converted into a tubercular mass. Dislocation in 
hip-joint disease almost always occurs ujiwards and backwards. 
Cases have, however, been published where the head of the 
bone has passed in other directions, and I have seen two where 
it was dislocated forwards on to the pubis. Partial dislocation 
is more common and is due to destruction of the margin of the 
acetabulum without the formation of an efficient buttress. In 
this case the centre of the head may be caught on the edge of 
the acetabulum and a groove formed in it ut the point of 
pressure. 
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Wliilc tlie eiilaigement of the acetabulum and the absorptiou 
of the head of tlie femur are going ou caseation of the tubercular 
tissue ia taking place, and thus the joint cavity generally 
contains a quantity of caseous material. About this time also 
chronic abscesses form around the joint, either outside or inside 
the pelvis. Those outside the pelvis usually communicate 
with the joint, though often by a very small opening, snmc- 
tinies difficult to find. Tlieir most usual seats are on the 
anterior and outer surface of the joint or behind in the gluteal 
region. 

In considering the symptoms and treatment ot hip-joint 
disease it is convenient to speak arbitrarily of several stages 
but it ia not always easy to say of any given case in which 
stage it is because the various stages run into one another. I 
shall describe four stages as follows: — 1. Where the cartilages 
are still, in the main, intact, the acetabulum not enlarged, and 
the neck of the femur not absorbed. Here tiiere is no shorten- 
ing. 2. Where shortening is occurring, the acetabulum 
becoming enlarged, the cartilages being destroyed and other 
destructive changes taking place, but where as yet there is 
no abscess. 3. Wliere in addition to these changes, which, 
however, may not have gone on to any great extent, we have 
the occurrence of chronic suppuration either inside the joint or 
outside as well as in the fonn of chronic abst^esses. This stage 
also includes cases where the abscesses have burst or been 
opened, and where sinuses remain. 4. The stage of recovery 
with deformity. 



1. SVMlTOMfj OK THE FiRST StAGK. 

Hip-joint disease most usually begins insidiously, though in 
some cases the onset is more or leas acute. Even where an 
injury has apparently been the exciting cause of the disease, 
some weeks may elapse before any sufficiently definite symp- 
tom of the disease is noted. Usually when it ia noticed that 
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there is something wrong with the hip, the friends of the 
patient can call to mind that there has been a feeling of tired- 
ness, or even pain, in the limb; that there has been a little 
limping, especially in the morning, and a tendency to bear more 
weight on the toes than on the heel, and to keep the knee 
slightly flexed; that the patient has been pale, the appetite 
capricious, and the sleep disturbed. 

As a rule, at the earliest period (probably after disease has 
existed a few weeks) at which the patients are brought to 
consult a surgeon, the symptoms are quite mild, and sometimes 
difficult to recognise. There is a slight limp, or rather dragging 
of the leg, especially in the morning; the knee is somewhat 
flexed, the patient does not put the heel to the ground in 
walking, but bears weight on the ball of the toes, he is not so 
active as formerly, but does not in most cases complain of much 
pain and then generally on the inside or front of the knee, 
and there is some obliquity of the pelvis towards the afiected 
side, leiiding to apparent lengthening of the limb. On looking 
at the limb the hip and knee are seen to be slightly flexed, 
there is slight apparent lengthening, the thigh is abducted and 
somewhat rotated outwards, and the movements of the limb are 
restricted (see Fig. 33). Viewed from behind, the buttock on 
the afifected side is seen to be somewhat flattened, mainly due 
to the position of the limb, but sometimes, even at this early 
stage, due in part to commencing atrophy of the muscles (sec 
Fig. 34), which is such a constant and early accompaniment 
of all synovial inflammations. The muscles of the thigh also 
waste at an early period, and both in the buttock and the 
thigh the muscular contractility is much diminished. At 
this stage, unless in the acute cases, or where the disease is 
situated in the neck of the bone, there may not be any marked 
thickening of the tissues around the joint, but this varies very 
much, for even in these insidious cases, especially where the 
disease has been purely synovial at the commencement, the 
synovial membrane may be considerably thickened before there 
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are any pronounced Bymptoms, and thus the fold of the groin 
may be more filled up than on the other side. 

In examining the condition of the joint, the patient should 
be laid on his back on a fiat table, and when the lumbar spine 
lies fiat on the table, it will be seen that the thigh is beat to a 
varying degree, while, when the thigh is placed flat on the 





Flo. 33. — Hip- join 
the right side, ublicjuity of this 
pelvic CowKrds the affected aide, 
and Eti^fht fluxjoa of thigh. 



FCQ. 3J. — Same cww (m Fig. 
33), Been from 1>e1iind, ehowing the 
flatteaing of the buttock and the 
obliquity of the pelvis. 



table, the lumbar spine becomes arched forwards {see Figa 35 
and 36). As, however, in quite early cases this sign may be 
absent, while, on the other hand, it occurs in other affections, 
such as psoas abscess, the heat plan is to follow it up by the 
converse procedure, viz., the study of the degree of flexion. 
This method is of especial value in infants and young children. 
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For this purpose the child ih again placed on hia back, with the 
lumbar spine Hut on the table. What is supposed to be the 
sound leg is iirat taken, flexed completely on the abdomen, and 
held in that position. The other thigh is then flexed gently 
and slowly, and it will be found that when, or before, a right 




angle is reached tlie flexion ceases, and on attempting to 
push it further, the pelvis rises from the tabla This sign is 
also found sometimes in sciatica, but in the case of liip-joint 
disease, when the limb is kept at the limit of flexion, attempts 
at abduction, adduction, or rotation almost at once involve 




e flexed thigh ie 

movement of the pelvis ; if that is the case, the diagnosis of 
disease of the hip-joint may be safely made. A further point 
in the diagnosis is the actions which cause pain. This is quite 
a secondary matter, and fur my own part I avoid any such 
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iiivestigFitioD OS a rule, for it only friglitens and hurta ^^H 
patient without throwing any additional light on the nature of 
the case : the restriction of the movements, which liave been 
described, are of themselves quite sufficient At this early 
stage movements of flexion, rotation (especially inwards), and 
adduction, if carried to excess, cause pain ; hut the pain from 
jarring the limb by a blow on the knee or trochanter varies 
much in diffemnt cases, and is, us a rule, slight. The restric- 
tion of the movement, to which I have referred, is in llie early 
stage ulmnst entii'ely due to muscular contractiou, and is very 
much diminiaheJ when the patient is examined under chloroform, 
nor is there any grating to be felt in the joint. 

The diagnosis of tuberciJar disease is sometimes very difficult 
at this stage. Apart from the characteristic signs of disease 
of the hip-joint, the insidious onset of the disease, and, where 
it is attributed to an injury, the qiuescent interval wliich 
usually intervenes before the symptoms commence, are sufficient 
to excite very grave suspicions. These are much strengthened 
if tubercular lesions are found elsewhere, and the suspicion 
becomes almost a certainty, at any rate in young aubjecte, if 
the symptoms do not yield to treatment in the course of a few 
weeks. The most difficult matter is to distinguish tubercular 
disease from subacute synovitis, due to some temporary cause, 
such as an injury. In that case the symptoms are always 
more acute and rapid in their onset, and when due to injury, 
follow almost immediately on it The matter is very readily 
settled, however, by watching the effect of treatment. Where 
I suspect simple synovitis, I always put tlie patient to bed, 
without any apparatus, and tell the parents to prevent the 
child from getting up and standing for a week or ten daya 
At the end of that time, if the aifection is a simple synovitis, 
distinct improvement will usually be noted, even without the 
use of retentive apparatus, whereas, if the disease is tubercular, 
the patient will prol.iably lie worse, or at any rate not markedly 
better. 
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Aiiotlier ditliculty in diagnosis ia from the congestive condi- 
tion of the bones during rapid growth, " gixiwing pains " as it ia 
popularly called, or the " FiL'vre dp croisaance " of the French. 
This condition is usually met with near the age of puberty 
(15-17 years of age), affects the bones rather than the joint*, 
more especially the lower part of the femur and the tibia, and 
ia not limited as a rule to one joint or bone. It may be accom- 
panied by fever and subsides very rapidly on rest in bed. 

In older patients commencing monarticular rheumutiBni and 
rheumatoid arthritis must also be borne in mind. As a matter 
of fact, in old patients tubercular bip-joint disease is umeli less 
common than either of the other affections mentioned, and, there- 
fore, the presumption ia gainst it, and in the early stage in 
old people it is almost impossible to diagnose tuberculosis. 
In favour of it woidd be the greater pain and fixity of the 
joint, absence of grating, and the presence of other tubercular 
lesions; at a later stage the formation of a chronic abscess 
would definitely settle the diagnosis in favour of tuberculosis, as 
also would distinct evidence of enlargement of the acetabulum. 
In the case of rheumatoid arthritis grating is observed early, 
and thickening from outgrowtlis from the bones are present. 

The diagnosis must alao be made from other diseases not 
affecting the hip-joint, and of these perhaps the one most 
commonly confounded with it is spinal disease with psoaa 
abscess, especially where there ia no spinal curvature. Here 
the mistake arises from placing too much reliauce on the 
difficulty of complete extension in hip-joint disease, and the 
consequent arching of the back, for in psoas abscess the 1^ is 
also frequently flexed and cannot be properly extended. In 
psoas abscess, however, there is no difficulty in flexion unless 
the abscess is large and has passed into the thigh, in which case 
there may be a mechanical obstruction to complete flexion, but 
in psoas abscess with the limb at right angles or at the position 
of greatest possible flexion there is no movement of the pelvis 
nor any restriction when the leg is abducted or rotated out- 
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wards and only in somR cases when adducted, while there is a 
difficnlty in rotating inwards. Further, in the case of psoas 
abscess fulness and fluctuation can generally be detected deep 
down in the iliac fossa and higher up in front of the loin, the 
latter point differentiating it from abscess in the iliac fossa in 
connection with hip-joint disease, which does not ascend above 
the level of the tliac fossa. Then lastly, in spinal disease, even 
where no curvature is present, the lumbar curve (if the lumbar 
region is tlie seat of disease) is usually diminished or absent, 
and wherever the disease is present that part of the apine is 
rigid, and pain can generally lie elicited by firm pressure on 
the transverse processes of the vertebrse. 

lu the more acute forms of hip-joint disease the question of 
dii^nosis arises from acute osteomyelitis in the upper end of 
the femur, aud from the gummatous epiphysitis of infants. 
The former affection is distinguished by the presence of fever 
which very rarely occurs to any great degi'ee in tubercular hip- 
joint disease, by marked tenderness at the upper part of the 
femur, by thickening of the bone, and by the early and rapid 
formation of abscess. The latter condition ia rare at the upper 
part of the femur, but if present is characterised by swelling, 
tenderness, powerlessness of the limb, and other signs of con- 
genital syphUis. 

It is usual in giviug the differential diagnosis of tubercular 
hip-joint disease to mention spinal disease without abscess 
and sacro-iliac disease, but as I shall refer to this point again 
I need only say here that with auything like a careful 
examination no confusion need arise. I have also seen infantile 
paralysis and appeudicitis mistaken for bip-joint disease, but 
the free mobility and the loss of power in the limb in the 
former case, and the fever, seat of tenderness and swelling, and 
the free mobility of the hip when the abdominal muscles are 
relaxed in the latter are sufficient to exclude the diagnosis of 
hip-joint disease. Again, I have seen a tumour of the pelvis, 
and also a tumour of the upper part of the thigh, mistaken for 
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hip-joint disease on account of the restriction of the movements, 
the pain and the swelling. lastly, sciatica and hysteria have 
»lso to be borne in mind. In sciatica the pain extends down 
the back of the thigh and leg, and there are tender points along 
the course of the sciatic nerve : there is no pain on extension 
or movement iu a semiflexed position, but complete flexion is 
ttsually impossible ou account of the pain due to stretching of 
the sciatic nerve, and the flexion is still more restricted if at 
tJie same time the leg is kept extended at the knee-joint. The 
hysterical affection is more diEflcult to di^nose in the hip than 
in most of the other joints, on account of its deep seated posi- 
tion, but it is also much rarer than the others. Here one must 
be guided by the presence of other signs of hysteria, the irregu- 
larity of the symptoms, the absence of shortening, even although 
the disease has lasted for some time, and the freedom of move- 
ment under chloroform. 

The symptoms which I have described are those which 
commonly occtir in the early stage of hip-joint disease, especi- 
ally where the disease has commenced primarily in the synovial 
membrane, or where the hone deposit has not yet communi- 
cated freely with the joint, but iu some cases the symptoms 
b^n more acutely and the position assumed by the limb is 
different. The chief variations are tlie following : — ^The pain 
may be very great from or soon after the commencement of 
the disease, and be chieHy complained of on the inner side and 
front of the knee. It may be excited by very slight movement, 
even by jarring of the bed, being due in that case to spasm of 
the muscles set up by the jar driving the inflamed bony sur- 
faces together. This great tenderness of the joint is always 
accompanied by starting of the limb at night. The starting 
occurs generally as the patient is dropping off' to sleep or as he 
wakes up, and is due to sudden and irregular spasm of the 
muscles when the control of the v^ill is lost. It also occurs 
during sleep, waking up the patient, and is probably often set 
up by turning iu sleep. In bad cases tliis starting occurs many 
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times during the night and leaves much aching behind. The 
child thus frequently cries out at night, and suffers much from 
want of sleep. Tlie tenderness of the joint is further evidenced 
by the way in which the patient supports and lifts the leg by 
means of the other foot. In these cases the position assumed 
from the first is often adduction, and flexion with tilting 
upwards of the pelvis on the affected aide giving rise to ap- 
pai^ent shortening. In other cases there is marked thickening 
about the joint, either in front corresponding to the synovial 
membrane, or affecting the neck of the femur or the inner 
surface of the acetabulum. 

Tliese variations depend on the pathological condition, and to 
some extent indicate the state of matters in the interior of the 
Joint, The insidious onset which I have described in the first 
instance coincides either with primary synovial tlisease, or with 
some osseous deposit which has not yet opened freely into the 
joint, although it may have affected the synovial membrane. 
Where the disease cummenees acutely, or where, after going on 
slowly for a tiuie, it suddenly becomes acute, the primary seat 
of disease has been the bone, and the acute onset corresponds 
with the escape of tubercular material from the osseous deposits 
iuto the cavity of the joint, leading to rapid infection of all the 
structures of the joint. Severe starting pain implies inllam- 
nmtion of the bone, rarefying osteitis, especially beneath the 
cartili^e, and indicates early destruction of the cartilage, 
absorption of the neck, and enlargement of the acetabuhmi. 

In a certain number of OJiaes, it is possible at an early 
period to diagnose the primary seat of the lesion before 
all the structures of the joint have become affected, and 
where this can be done the knowledge may have a very 
important bearing on treatment. The points to be examinetl 
are the relative size of the trochanters and the neck of the 
femora, the relative fulness in the groins, the condition of tlie 
inner surfaces of the acetabula as felt from the rectum, and 
the degree of restriction of movement. Where the disease has 
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commenced in the synovial membrane, and is still confined to it, 

there is fulness in the groin on that side, and measurement by 

callipers applied over the femoml artery in front, and at a 

corresponding place behind, shows a difference of a quarter to 

half an inch between the two sides. Further, there is no 

thickening about the trochanter or on the inner surface of the 

acetabulum, and the movement is not in the first instance greatly 

restricted. Where the disease has commenced in the neck of 

the femur, it may be that when we first see the patient, the 

deposit is limited to the substance of the bone, and has not yet 

communicated with the joint, or it may have infected the 

synovial membrane, or have opened freely into the joint. In the 

first case, there is thickening about the trochanter and neck of the 

femur without thickening of the synovial membrane, and when 

the deposit is in its usual position, viz., outside the epiphysial 

line, only slight pain and restriction of movement. In the 

second case there is in addition to the symptoms just mentioned 

fulness in the groin due to thickening of the synovial membrane, 

and somewhat greater restriction of movement ; no thickening 

to be felt per rectum. In the third instance, the symptoms 

become acute when the deposit opens into the joint, and the 

symptoms are thickening about the troelianter, fulness in the 

groin due rather to fluid in the joint than to synovial thickening 

and glandular enlargement, much pain and sUirting, and marked 

rigidity of the joint from muscular contraction ; no thickening 

inside the acetabulum. Where the disease commences in the 

acetabulum, the whole substance of the bone is usually affected, 

so that, on the one hand, the whole surface of the joint is early 

attacked, and, on the other hand, the periosteum on the pelvic 

side is thickened, and often there is a collection of cheesy matter 

or of pus between the periosteum and bone. Hence, the local 

signs are much pain and rigidity at an early period, some fulness 

in the groin, thickening on the pelvic surface of the acetabulum 

as felt by the finger in the rectum, no thickening of the 

trochanter or neck of the femur. Erichsen also states that in 
14 
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acetabular disease the pain is more in the region of the hip- 
joint than about the inner side of the thigh and knee as is 
usually the case. 

2. SYiMPTOMS OF THE SECOND StAGK 

In this stage the articular cartilages disappear more or less 
completely, the acetabulum enlarges in the upward and back- 
ward direction, and the neck of the femur becomes altered in 
direction and absorbed. In a good many of these cases, the 
process is accompanied by the formation of pus, but it is best in 
practice to exclude from the second stage all those cases in 
which there are visible abscesses or sinuses. 

As this stage comes on, the position of the limb generally 
alters, and instead of abduction and apparent lengthening, the 
limb becomes adducted, and in some cases rotated inwards, while 
the flexion increases, and the pelvis on the affected side becomes 
higher than on the other. 

In addition, there is a greater or less degree of real shorten- 
ing, and from tlie tilting of tlie pelvis, the shortening becomes 
apparently greater than it really is. There is also increased 
pain and rigidity at the hip-joint, increased atrophy of the 
muscles, shortening of the neck of the femur, and it may be 
real dislocation. Tlie methods of examination as regards move- 
ment are the same as have been previously described, but as 
additional investigations must be made, it will be well to refer 
to some of the individual points in detail. 

Where no treatment has been adopted during the first stage, 
the flexion is usually considerable, and may be a good deal 
more tlian half a riglit angle. This flexion is partly due to the 
greater ease of the position, and partly to the greater strength 
of the flexors over the extensors. The amount of flexion is con- 
siderably masked wlien the patient is standing, especially when 
he places his toes on the ground, owing to the lordosis of the 
lumbar spine, whicli is, of course, excessive when the flexion is 
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II 



great {ace Figa 37 and 38), In estimating the degree of tleximi, 
thorefore. it is uecesaary, just as in the first stage, itiat tlie 
patient be laid on his back on a fiat table. The lumbar spine is 
then pressed down till it is lying fiat on the table, or the limb 
pushed np till the same thing happens, and the point made out 
when, oil further extension of the thigh, the spine begins to arch. 





Fici. 37. ~ Hip. joint diwiw 
' defj^reu of fleiiaj 
\ (AfMT Biu[i)^Bi) and IiOvrrr.) 



Fici. SS.— Hip-joint diseue {tee 
Fi)(. 37), sliuwinK extreme lardosia. 
when &n attempt is made lo briug 
the foot to the ground. (After 
BiuiiKOUDand Loveit.) 

with the table can then be 



The angle which the thigh foiu 
readily measured. 

I The adduction of the limb is the most troublesome deformity 
from the point of view of treatment. The adduction is very 
evident on inspection, not only from the inclination of the 
affected limb towards the sound one, but also from the deep 
groove at the junction of the thigh and the perineum. The 
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adductors, more especially th6 adductor longus, are short 
and may require division before the limb can be got straight. 
The degree of adduction can be measured by the goniometer, 
the ti-ansverse bar being laid across the two anterior iliac spines, 
and the indicator placed parallel with the thigh on tiic affected 
side. 

The greater the adduction the greater the obliquity of the 
pelvis, and the greater the difference between the apparent 
and the real shortening. Based on this fact, Lovett has con- 
structed a table by which the amoimt of -addnclion can be 
readily determined by ascertaining, on the one hand, the 
distance between the anterior superior spines, and on the other, 
the difference between the real and the apparent shortening. 
I copy this table from Bradford and Lovett's book. Heal 
shortening ia ascertained in the ordinary way by measuring the 
distance between the anterior superior spiue and the internal 
inalleolus on each side, and Lovett takes the apparent shortening 
by measuring the distance between the nmbilicus and the 
internal malleolus of each side. The difference between the 
real shortening and the apparent shortening is then taken, and 
the balance remains as the shortening due to tilting of the 
pelvis. " Take an example : — Length (from anterior superior 
spine) of right leg, 23 inches; of left leg, 11\ inches, length 
(from umbilicus) of right leg, 25 inches; of left leg, 23 iuches. 
Keal shortening, i inch ; apparent shortening, 2 inches. Difl'er- 
ence between real and practical shortening, \\ incites. Distance 
between anterior superior spines (pelvic measurement), 7 inches. 
If we follow the line for \\ inches, until it intersects the line 
for pelvic breadth of 7 inches, we find 12^ to be the angular 
deformity, and as the practical shortening is gi^eater than the 
real, it is 12" of adduction of the left leg." 

Rotation inwards not uatrequently takes the place of 
rotation outwards during this period, but imleas true dis- 
location i>n IrO the dorsum has occurred, it is not excessive. 

During the progi'ess of this stage the limb becomes sliorteiu 
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from ^inch to 2 or 2^ inches; the average is \\ inches when 
the disease comes to a standstill. After the active disease has 
passed off, further shortening may also take placa The shortening 
during the active stt^ is, as I have already mentioned, usually 
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i)(fnvn« in I'ncA;* btticeen real and apparent ihoiiminif. 

due to absorption of the head and neck of the femur and altera- 
tion in the angle of the neck and shaft, further to ■ibsor])tion of 
the upper and back part of the acetabulum, leading to enlarge- 
ment of the ocetabulunt in that direction, and slipping up of the 
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head of the femur, in some cases to true partial <»r complete 
dislocation, and in some rare instances to pf^rforation of the 
acetabuhmi and passing of the shortenetl head and neck into the 
opening. After the disease has come to a standstill the further 
shortening is due to deficiency in growth of the limb. To 
ascertain the actual shortening, measurements are first made 
from the anterior superior spine of the ilium to the internal 
malleolus. Tlie lowest point of the anterior superior spine, 
where it turns backwards, is marked on the skin on both sides 
and also the tips of Ijoth internal malleolL The leg is then 
extended at the knee-joint and the distance between the pointa 
measured off. In doing this the hands should not rest on the 
skin, lest the marks be displaced, and it should be noted that 
the tape does not toncli anywhere, and that it is in a plane 
parallel to the leg. Furthei; the sound livib must be placed in 
exactly the same position as the diseased one as regards jUxion, 
addtietion, and rotation, otherwise error will arise. The diflerence 
between these two measurements gives the amount of real 
shortening of the limb, but this may be due not only to alteration 
about the hip-joint itself as the result of the disease, but also to 
deficient growth of the limb if the disease has lasted for some 
time. The amount of shortening due to changes at the hip- 
joint itself is ascertained fairly well by observing how far the 
tip of the trochanter is above Nelaton's line. Draw a line from 
the lowest point of the anterior superior spine of the ilium to the 
most prominent point on the lower and posterior surface of the 
tuber isehii. Normally this line will touch the tip of the 
trochanter. The distance which the tip of the trochanter is 
above this line indicates the amount of shortening due to 
changes at the hip-joint, and the difference between this lueasuie- 
ment and the total real shortening ascertained as above describf 
indicates the deficiency in the growth of the limb. 

Another measurement which is of importance as indicfttu 
the degree to which the changes about the hip have proceeiied 
is that of the relative distance of the two trochanters from the 
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middle line. This measurement is readily made by means of a 
bar with an indicator fixed at its centre, and from this towards 
each side the surface is marked off in inches and parts of an 
inch ; sliding on each end of this bar is a vertical arm. The bar 
is laid on the abdomen at the level of the trochanters, exactly 
at right angles to the axis of the body, and with the indicator in 
the middle line, the lateral arms are then slipped inwards till 
they touch the outer surface of the trochanters, and the 
measurement on each side is then read off. Where one 
trochanter is decidedly higher than the other, then the bar 
must be placed at the level of the middle of the trochanter on 
the affected side, and on the sound side a line must be continued 
upwards from the outer surface of the trochanter parallel with 
the axis of the body. It will be found that at this stage of 
the disease, unless true dislocation on to the dorsum has 
occurred, the trochanter on the diseased side is nearer the 
middle line than the other. The cause of this is either 
absorption of the head and neck of the femur or deepening of 
the acetabulum, with sinking in of the head, and the diagnosis 
between these may be made by rectal examination, which 
sometimes shows thickening over the inner surface of the 
acetabulum in the latter case and not in the former. The 
chief importance of this measurement is, however, that it 
indicates whether the shortening is due to true dislocation on 
to the dorsum or simply to enlargement of the acetabulum. 
In the former case, unless there hiis been separation of the 
head or great absorption of the neck, the trochanter will be 
further away from the middle line on the affected side than 
on the sound one, while in the latter, as I have just pointed out, 
the reverse will be the case. 

True dislocation is comparatively rare in hip-joint disease, 
but it does sometimes occur, and then usually about the 
commencement of the second stage. The most common form 
is dislocation on to the dorsum, but its mechanism is (^uite 
different from that of dislocation occurring as the result of 
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injur}'. Iiislead of the head of Llie boue passiog out through a 
hole in the lower part of the capsule, the capsule either stretches 
or tears at the tipper and back part, and the head then siuiply 
slips upwards on to the dorsum or sometimes becomes caught 
on the rim of the acetabulum, a deep groove being then formed 
on the head at that part. Preceiling the (lislocuUon, the 
acetabular cavity usually becomes filled up by soft tissue chiefly 
arising from proliferation in connection with the ligamentum 
teres; at the same time the ligaments Ijecome softened and 
stretch. Where dislocation on to the dorsum occurs, the position 
characteiTStic of the second stage becomes exaggerated, more 
especially the rotation inwards. Mure rarely the head of the 
bone passes forwards and upwards so as to lie below the anterior 
supeiior spine of the ilium. In four eases of this kind which I 
have seen, the dislocation occurred suddenly, in two of them 
during sleep. The limb becomes rotated outwaids to a murked 
degree, addncted, and Hexed. 

The pain in the early period of the second stage increases 
in degree coincidently with the destruction of the articular 
cartilages and the caries of the surface of the bone, the pain 
being both around the hip and also on the front and inner side 
of the thigh and knee. The starting pains at utght and the 
pain on movement and jarring the limb also increase. Towards 
the end of the second stage the pain diminishes on account of 
the increased fixation of the joint from partial anchylosis. 

As the cartilages become destroyed, and the surface of the 
bones Ijecomes carious, the rigidity of the joint also increases 
being still, to a large extent, the result of muscular contraction 
but also, to some extent, due to shortening and thickening of the 
capsule, and towards the end of the stage to fibrous or bony 
anchylosis. The atrophy of the muscles, both of the buttock 
and also of the thigh, progresses rapidly, and, as mentioned with 
reference to the first stage, their reaction to foradism is very 
much diminished. 

As regards the general condition of the patient during t 
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stage, he becomes thin and pale and his appetite poor and 
capricious; he is disinclined to move about, and his sleep is 
very much disturbed. 

Apart from the diseases which are apt to be confounded with 
hip-joint disease, and which have been already mentioned, there 
are certain others which have to be borne in mind in examining 
a case in the second stage. 

On hurried examination a congenital dislocation of the hip 
might be looked on as hip-joint disease, especially if only one 
hip-joint is affected. There is shortening of the limb, limping, 
and lordosis in congenital dislocation as in hip-joint disease, 
but in the former, instead of restriction of movement, there is 
excessive freedom of movement, without pain ; by extension, 
the limb can generally be drawn down to its full length, and, 
on the other hand, the head of the bone can be readily pushed 
up again. 

In older people, the diagnosis from rheumatoid arthritis is 
often a very diificult matter on account of the deeply seated 
position of the joint. In both there is limitation of movement, 
and pain on movement, but in rheumatoid arthritis the shorten- 
ing, flexion, and adduction are not such marked features, and 
there is usually considerable thickening about the bone. In 
the early stage, grating is felt in the joint, other joints are often 
affected, and there is absence of other tubercular lesions. 

In old people also it sometimes happens that after a fall on 
the hip-joint pain persists, and the limb becomes somewhat 
shortened, the condition, in some cases, being an osteitis, with 
absorption of the neck of the femur, though in others, no doubt, 
rheumatoid arthritis is set up by the injury. 

Charcot's disease also occasionally affects the hip-joint, but 
there the symptoms are acute in the first instance, with pain 
and swelling about the joint, followed by increased looseness of 
the joint, which may be dislocated without pain, and usually 
accompanied by the early symptoms of locomotor ataxia, 
especially by the Argyll Robertson pupil. 
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It is hardly necessary to refer to the diagnosis from true 
dislocation, in which the displacement occurs suddenly after a 
severe accident, and in which the malposition is at once 
complete and more marked than that in hip-joint diseasa 

3. Symptoms of the Third Stage. 

The third stage is somewhat arbitrarily formed to include 
all cases where abscesses have formed, and are either still 
unopened or have burst, leaving sinuses. This division is 
introduced on account of its clinical importance, and not on 
account of its pathological significance, for abscesses may 
occur early or late in hip-joint disease. Perhaps most often 
where abscesses are present they occur about the middle 
of the second stage, though sometimes where the case is 
acute they occur early, before any marked shortening, or, on 
the other hand, at a late period, after the disease seems to have 
come more or less to a standstill. These abscesses may appear 
either inside or outside the pelvis, most commonly outside. 
Those which occur in the limb usually point either in front of 
the trochanter or in the buttock, and they may or may not 
communicate with the hip-joint. In some cases the abscesses 
begin in the outer part of the capsule, and spreads outwards 
rather than inwards to the joint. In other cases, especially 
where there is a deposit in the bone towards the outer part 
of the neck, the periosteum may be detached from the bone and 
pus may burrow its way under it outwards, escaping beyond 
the attachment of the capsule, and then form an abscess ; 
indeed, cases have been published where this has occurred 
w^hen the deposits in the neck of the femur were in their 
usual situation, and where the abscess was opened, the 
necrosed fragment removed, and the case cured without 
opening the joint. Usually, however, on opening the abscess, 
a small canal will be found leading through the capsule into 
the joint. 
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The pelvic abscesses usually make their way into the iliac 
fossa, and point above Poupart's ligament, but, in some cases, 
they pass downwards into the ischio-rectal fossa or perineum. 
As regards these abscesses in the iliac fossa, Haberern, who 
has written an excellent paper on the subject, describes four 
modes of origin ; — 1. The abscess may be associated with 
disease or perforation of the acetabulum. This occurs most 
often in connection with primary disease of the acetabulum, 
the pus, in these cases, forming under the periosteum in 
the first instance. 2. The abscess arises by rupture or 
perforation of the capsule of the joint at its upper and 
inner part, the pus then passing upwards over the innomi- 
nate bone into the iliac fossa. This form is rare. 3. The 
capsule may be perforated at the middle of the ilio-femoral 
ligament, and an abscess develops between the adductors and 
may pass into the pelvis along the ilio-psoas muscle. 4. The 
abscess may not communicate with the joint or with diseased 
bone, but arise from suppuration of the glands in the iliac fossa, 
which are often enlarged in cases of hip -joint disease. 

The key to the diagnosis of the point of origin of these iliac 
abscesses lies mainly in the examination per rectum. If with 
the finger in the rectum swelling is felt on the inner surface of 
the acetabulum the probability is that the abscess has started 
from that point, and if that is the case, on sharply pressing on 
the iliac swelling fluctuation will be felt by the finger in the 
rectum. If there is no swelling to be felt per rectum in the 
true pelvis then it is probable that the abscess has originated 
in one of the other three ways mentioned. (In some cases, 
however, the channel of communication with the iliac fossii 
may be very narrow.) The next point would then be to see 
whether there is any fulness in front of the hip-joint or at the 
inner side, and whether fluctuation can be detected between 
the hand in various positioUvS below Poupart's ligament and the 
hand above Poupart's ligament. If not, then the abscess is 
most likely of glandular origin. As regards the other two 
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forms, fluctuation will be felt on the inner sade of the joint in 
the neigliliourhood of the lesser trochanter in the third form, 
but not in the second. 

Where the abscesses have burst or have not been opened 
aseptically sinuses are found, and usually in neglected cases 
there are several sinuses around the joint, often all leading to the 
same aperture in the capsule and through that to carious bone. 

During the formation of these abscesses the temperature is 
usually somewhat elevated and higher in the evening than the 
morning, hut it seldom reaches 100°, ranging usually between 
988 and 90-6. Wlien sinuses liave forme<l the temperature 
may lie higlier for a time, unless they become quiescent, but 
usually, once a sinus forms, sepsis takes place and the pus bi^ 
in pockets of the original abscess, the skin becomes red and 
thin over them, and fresh sinuses are formed. During the 
formation of these fresli sinuses the temperature usually goes 
up and falls again when the pus escapes. The general condiUou 
of the patient during this stage also becomes worse, he loses 
llesh and strength, various internal oi^ans become lardaceous, 
and, in many cases, after months or years of suffering he dies 
of hectic fever and exliauation. 



4. Symptoms of the Fourth Stack. 



A fourth stage may also be described, where the dii 
gradually improves and where a certain amount of anchylosis, 
sometimes completely bony, takes place. This sti^ may 
follow the previous ones or, while recovery is taking place 
in the main, the disease progresses elsewhere and abscesses 
and sinuses foniL Where cure has not been taken in the 
early treatment more or less deformity is usually present in 
the form of flexion and adduction. Where anchylosis is 
present a slight degree of these deformities is not of verj" great 
moment, in fact, very slight flexion enables the jiatient to sit 
more comfortably than when the limb is quite straight, When 
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carried to any considerable extent, however, great lameness and 
difficulty in walking is produced. Where riexion is present 
lonloeis is developed in order to enable the foot to reach the 
ground, and coiiijeiiuently great lameness and deformity, and 
where adduction is at all marked the pelvis is much tilted and 
the practical shortening greatly increased. The combination of 
the two deformities cripples the patient, 
someUnies entirely, anil calls for operative 
treatment. 

In some cases, though rarely, both hip- 
joints become diseased. In that case they 
do not iisually become affected aiinul- 
taneoiiaiy but after an interval of some 
months, and it is stated that the disease 
in the second joint is not so severe as 
in the first, especially as regards the 
question of pain. ITiia condition, if not 
yiniperly treated, is very apt to give rise 
to a pccidiar deformity — " crossed leg 
deformity "—the result of adduction on 
both sides. The feet are quite crossed, 
and the patient has great difficulty in 
standing (^x. Fig. 39). In some cases, 
liowever, where the adduction is marked 
and the feet well clear of each other, he 
c-an progress by a sort of rocking motion. 




deformity, tbe reBuU of 

dusaseof both hip-jointa. 

Uvm.)^"""""' "^ Hip-joint disease is without doubt a 
grave disease, but a great deal depends 
on the treatment which is adopted and the care with which 
it is carried out. Wtien the case is placed under proper 
treatment at an early stage of the disease the chances of 
ultimate recovery are very considerable, but a long time 
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must elapse (from .*> to 7 years) before the cure can be reckoned 
complete. In some few cases there is i)erfect recovery of the 
joint, but in most instances there is more or less restriction 
of movement, and where the second stage has bH?n reached 
before proper treatment was adopted the restriction of move- 
ment is usually great. Much depends on whether suppuration 
has taken place or not ; if it has, the outlook is decidedly less 
favourable both as regjirds the recovery of the joint and of the 
general health. 

Various estimates are given by different authors as to the 
mortjility in hip-joint diseiise, and most put it at al>out 30 per 
cent. Part of this mortality is, however, due to long continued 
HUi>puration and septic diseiises which are avoided under 
strict aseptic trciitmeiit, and in my experience it is distinctly 
too high. The essential cause of dwith is from tulxircular 
diseiise elsewhere, usually phthisis or tubercular meningitis, 
and, as I mentioned in Chapter VIIL, the mortality from these 
troubles, at any rate within a few yeai-s after the commencement 
of the disea.se, is under 130 per cent. I have already referred 
to statistics which I drew \\\s some years ago, and among 
them there is a record of 77 cases of hip-joint disease which 
had been admitted to the hospital. Of these 77 case.s, 14 had 
sutVered, or were sutlering, from tubercular disease elsewhere 
when a(hnitted. Of these, G died, 4 from tul)ercular meningitis, 
1 from peritonitis, and 1 from exhaustion from long continued 
suppuration (a case admitted with suppurating sinuses). In 
additii^n .*5 cases were sutt'ering from phthisis. Of the 77 cases, 
24 were discharged tus cured, and 28 as much improved, or 
CI per cent, cured or improved. In 15 the final result is not 
deiinitely stated, but the last notes mention sternly improve- 
ment : in 7 the notes are incomplete. The mortiility was 6, or 
abnost 8 per cent., but if we also reckon that the cases 
sutlering from ]»bthisis died, we have a mortality of nearly 12 
per cent., and probably, also, some of the 7 which are incom- 
plete did not do well. 
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In this list, however, are mixed up cases with and without 
suppuration, and also eases treated aseptically and those ad- 
mitted with septic sinuses. In 31 cases there was never any 
suppuration, and none of these died, but in 4 there was tuber- 
cular disease elsewhere (in 1 of these cases phthisis). In 3 of 
these cases the notes were incomplete, but the rest were 
either doing well, or had been cured when discharged. 

In 46 cases suppuration took place, and of these 6, or 13 per 
cent., died, and tubercular disease existed elsewhere in 10. Of 
these 46 cases, 1 was admitted in the fourth stage, for the 
cure of deformity, an abscess having previously healed, leaving 
45 cases to be considered. Of these, 29 were aseptic cases 
and 16 had septic sinuses. Of the 16 septic cases, 3, or 18*7 
per cent died, and 8 were excised. Of the 29 aseptic cases 
3, or 10*3 per cent., died, all of tubercular meningitis, and 18 
were dismissed cured or much improved. 

Had I added more recent results, or included nianv cjises not 
admitted to hospital, the proportion of recoveries would have 
been increased, but the above gives a very fair estimate of the 
prognosis under various circumstances. In any ciise the treat- 
ment must be persevered in for a long time : I have heard Mr. 
Thomas estimate the duration of treatment as 7 years with his 
splint, but that is probably excessive, certainly it is so when the 
more modern methods of treatment are employed. The signs 
of cure are disappearance of thickening about the joint, loss of 
rigidity and pain, and, where there is no anchylosis, recovery of 
a considerable amount of movement. Care nmst, however, be 
taken not to leave ofl' retentive apparatus too soon, even after 
the disease is apparently well, on account of the gi*eat tendency to 
recurrence of flexion and adduction. The amount of shortening 
left depends on the stage of the disease when treatment was 
commenced, and is on an average, 1| to 2 inches; of course, 
cases treated properly in the first stage may have no shortening. 
The shortening tends to increase for 3 or 4 years after recovery, 
the growth of the limb as a whole being somewhat retarded. 
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1, Treatment of the Fik-st Stage. 

In discussing this question, it will be best, even at the risk 
of some repetition, to consider the treatment iu each of the four 
stages which have been descrilied, rather than »& a whola The 
treatment naturally falls under two groups in each stage, 
expectant and operative. Expectant treatment consiste of rest 
both as regards movement and muscular contraction, aud of 
attention to the general health. 

During the first stage expectant treatment holds the first 
place, and operative treatment would only be thought of in 
quite exceptional cases. The methods of expectant treatment 
consist either of extension or the employment of some suitable 
apparatus without extension. Whether extension is necessary 
or not will depend, first, on the degree of rigidity, i.f., of 
apflsmculie contraction of the muscles surrounding the joint; in 
other words, on whether the disease is primarily aud purely 
synovial, or whether the bone is affected, in addition or alone; 
and, secondly, on the amount of paui. 

Where the disease is purely synovial, and pain is not marked, 
then extension should not be employed, or if used the weight 
should be very liglit. In these cases, the muscular contraction 
is very slight, and the effect of extension would merely be to 
stretch and irritate the already inflamed capsule, and thus 
increase the inflammation without any corresponding advantage. 
The only reason for employing eottension in these cases would 
be the presence of a certain amount of deformity, aud it should 
be discontinued as soon as the defonnity has been overcome. 
It is at this stage that Thomas's splint is especially useful 
This splint is now well known, and I need only refar 
to it shortly. The splint consists of a long flat bar of 
wronght-iron, wliich runs straight down the back from just 
below the level of the axilla to the buttock. It then bends 
gradually forward, forming a concavity iu which the buttock 
lies, and then is continued straight down beliind the leg, the leg 
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IKjrtion being parallel to the trunk portion, only lying on a more 
anterior plane on account of the benrl forward lo fit the buttock. 
Further, in order that the splint may apply itself properly, it is 
necessary to rotate the trunk part ao that it may lie against the 
curved thorax; in a right-sided splint the rotation is so that 
the anterior surface of the bar looks towards the left, and mce 
versa. This rotation is from the commencement of the buttock 
bend upwards. In the ordinary Thomas's splint there are three 
cross bars attached to the vertical bar, the wings on the aide 
affected being shorter than those on the other. The upper 
wings grasp the body just below the axilla, the middle at the 
upper part of the thigh, and the lower at the lower part of the 
calf. On the healthy side the wing is applied closely to the 
body, but on the affected side it is opened out somewhat so as 
to allow the body to get away slightly from the bars on the 
other side. The splint is fastened to the body by a bandage at 
the upper part acting as shoulder braces, and by turns of band- 
age aroimd the calf of the leg and turns around the middle of 
the thigh (see Fig. 40). 

Thomas gives the following rules for applying his spliuta : — 
" 1, The initial act should be, to place the machine so far 
posteriorly that it is just out of sight at the huttuck part when 
the patient is lying horizontally. 2. Tiie machine sliould be 
pushed upwards until the upper wings are close to the patient's 
axillie. 3. An assistant should grasp the patient's leg together 
with the lower part of the main stem to hinder the machine 
from slipping downwards while the operator is manipulating it 
(i.e., twisting it so as to fit properly). 4. The surgeon should 
proceed first, to closely fit the wings which graap the sound side 
of the trunk, thigh, then leg, and afterwards the other wings 
are adjusted. 5. The shoulder braces are to be adjusted, after- 
wards the thigh and leg bandt^es." 

Where tlexion is present, the knee must not be tightly bound 
down on the splint, otherwise great pain may be occasioned ; 
the leg will, in most cases, gradually sink on to the splint , 
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Indeed, if the Hexiou is marked, iL may Iw well to pltite some 
soft pads ill the hollow of the knee to give slight support, taking 
them away gradually as the leg becomes more extended. 

While flexion is overcome by this splint in many cases, and 
almost always in the first stage, the result is by uo means so 
satisfactory as regards adduction and abduction, more especially 
adduction. Although the latter comes, as a rule, under the 




Flo. 40.— Single Tbomu's aplint apiiliixl. 
second stage, it will be most convenient to consider the whule 
matt«r of Thomas's splint here. "Without some arrange.ment 
around the pelvis, the patient is able to move the pelvis from 
side to side, and thus escape the lateral action of the splint, and 
where abduction is present, he moves it to the sound side ; where 
there is adduction, it moves to the afl'ected side. To avoid this, 
Thomas bends downwards one or other of the uppermost lateral 
wings so as to get a grasp on the pelvis (the sound aide in 
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abduction, the affected side in adduction), and also bends 
the middle bar upwards, but the result is not satisfactory, and 
in these cases he has found it necessary to add a half band at 
the level of the pelvis. In my experience it is best in all cases 
to employ a pelvic band similar to the other bands. In this 
way one can fix the pelvis to a certain extent, although it is 
marvellous what a child can do in the way of wriggling out of a 
position which is disagreeable. In young children I believe a 
double Thomas, with pelvic band, is much more eificient than a 
single Thomas, and is much more likely to overcome the adduc- 
tion, but even with that one does not get the exaggenited degree 
of abduction which, as I shall point out in considering the 
second stage, one desires to have. 

Even although fitted with this splint, the patient should not, 
as is frequently done, be at once provided with crutches and a 
patten on the sound side and allowed to walk about. On the 
contrary, he should be kept recumbent till all the acute 
symptoms have passed ofT, indeed till the condition of the joint 
is well advanced on the road to cure. Not uncommonly the 
first result of applying the splint, especially if there is no 
support under the knee, is a good deal of uneasiness and pain 
and disturbed nights, which may last for several days. This 
gradually subsides, and if the splint is readjusted from time 
to time as the deformity is overcome, the joint becomes quite 
easy. 

In cases where there is much rigidity of the joint and starting 
pains, I believe that the judicious employment of extension 
in the first instance is much better practice than the use of 
Thomas's or any other splint. Under these circumstances the 
contraction of the muscles around the joint is keeping the head 
of the femur pressed firmly against the upper and back part of 
the acetabulum, thus leading to atrophy of the articular 
cartilages at that part and keeping up the inflammation in the 
bone, and it is of great importance to diminish this excessive 
pressure as far as possible. This is not properly done by means 
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of Thomas's splint, and is, I believe, best accomplished by 
moilerate extension. It must be borne in mind that the object 
of the extension is simply to tire out the muscles and put a stop 
to their tonic contraction, and not to pull the bones apart. A 
gooti deal of the objection which has been made to the use of 
extension has been founded on the impression that heavy weights 
must be employed with the view of separating the bones, but 
such a procedure is l)oth unnecessary and hurtful As I have 
already mentioned, extension does harm when employed in 
cases of pure syno\dal disease without muscular rigidity by 
stretching the already inflamed capsule, and therefore when 
employed in cases of marked muscular contraction, the case 
must be closely watched, and the weight diminished or left 
oif in favour Siiy of Thomas's splint as soon as this contraction 
is overcome and the weight begins to tell on the capsule. This 
is generally indicateil by increase of the pain or the occurrence 
of tenderness al)out the joint. 

In applying extension for hip-joint disease, it is best to apply 
the strapping (afu*r shaving the limb) to the thigh from close 
to the hip-joint to the knee, but to avoid applpng it to the 
1^ Inflow the knee. The reason for leaving the leg free is 
that when the extension is applied to the leg the knee-joint 
is apt to be damaged, especially if the weight is continued for 
some time, and more esi>ecially if there is any abduction or 
adduction to be overcome ; the ligaments become stretched, and 
there may be considerable looseness of the joint. Good ad- 
hesive strapping is employed, and after a turn of bandage has 
been placed over it, the end is turned down and bandaged over. 
Where a good deal of weight is to be employed, it is well to 
fasten the vertical straps in the first instance with a few 
circular or oblique turns of strapping, and then the bandage 
outside this. In some crises the skin is too sensitive for 
strapping, in which case a vertical piece of bandage must be fixed 
on each side l)y circular turns of bandage, or when the transverse 
bar to be mentioned immediately is employed, the extension may 
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be fastened to it The body is kept at rest by sandbags, or 
if the patient is very restless, a Thomas's splint may be worn 
in addition to the extension. The line of extension should at 
first be in the direction of the deformity, the limb being 
gradually brought into the proper line. In the first instance, a 
weight of three to four pounds is usually sufficient for children, 
and this may be increased or diminished according to circum- 
stances. Further, in this stage the extension should ultimately 
be in the direction of slight abduction. It is well also to apply 
a broad bar of wood transversely behind the thigh, fixed on to it 
by plaster of Paris (the patella looking straight forward), so as 
by its leverage to oppose the tendency to rotation of the limb ; 
where this is employed, the friction is of course greatly in- 
creased, and more weight must therefore be used. As a rule, in 
the first stage of hip disease extension need not be employed 
after the muscular rigidity has passed off, and a properly fitting 
single or double Thomas's splint may then be substituted 
for it. In this stage, then, I believe that extension holds 
a secondary place to such forms of apparatus as Thomas's 
splint. Bonnet's wire cuirass {sec Fig. 41), or best of all, 
Phelps' box. 

In the general remarks on treatment I have referred to the 
use of the actual cautery, and in a certain number of cases 
in adults this method of treatment has been of considerable 
benefit. The broad cautery is applied at white heat in a 
vertical direction in front of the joint and behind the trochanter, 
boracic poultices are then used till the slough separates, and 
then savin ointment, either pure or diluted with vaseline. 
The sores are kept open, if possible, for about six weeks, and 
then dressed with weak boracic ointment and allowed to 
heaL As a rule the use of extension is also indicated in these 
cases, and the two measures therefore generally go together. 

While the majority of cases of hip-joint disease, taken at this 
stage and treated carefully, recover, the prognosis in a certain 
number is not so favourable, and the question of early operation 
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has to be taken into eoiiaideratioii. This is the case where 
there is a deposit in the neck of the femur, especially if it hae 
not as yet infected the joint. The question also arises whether, 
after the joint has become infected, it might not be well in 
rapidly progressing coses to perform ub 
complete an arthrectomy as possible. 
I have already mentioned on p^e 
183 a case in which u deposit was 
removeil from the neck of the femur, 
and on page 208 I have indicated how 
the presence of these deposits may bo 
recognised. AVhere there is distinct 
thickening about the trochanter and 
neck of the bone, without, as far aa 
one can judge, any infection of the 
synovial membrane, the probability is 
that there is a deposit in the substance 
of the neck, and the proper treatment 
seems to be to make a vertical incision 
over the outer surface of the tro- 
chanter, chisel away the dense bone, 
and then scoop out the cancellous 
tissue in the direction of the neck 
till the deposit is reached {sec case 
3, page 183). Where the deposit is 
in its usual situation, and has infected 
the joint, if it is thought desirable to 
operate, it is best to open the joint ?"'"■ "■ rr 'V'?"*''! "^^ 
by the usual anterior operation for Thi» m«y also be ii»ed id 

Ca««i of Bpinal diaeaae. 

excision, and thus one gets immediate (Artoc BsAnroso uid 
access to the sequestrum. After "'^'*™-' 
removing this with a layer of the surrounding healthy bone, 
the synovial membrane should be clipped away as completely as 
possible, and an attempt made to get at the ligamentum teres by 
dislocating the head. In order to remove tlie posterior part of 
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the capsule, it is necessary to make an oblique incision behind 
in the line of the fibres of the gluteus maximus, and by utilising 
both openings, the greater part of the affected tissues can be 
removed. I doubt, however, if in any case a really complete 
arthrectomy can be performed in the hip-joint, and therefore 
I would limit the operation just described to a few cases 
where the disease is advancing rapidly. The former operation 
(tunnelling the neck of the femur) is a much more satisfactory 
one, but it is very rarely that one meets with a case suitable for 
it Hence, the field of the operative treatment of the first 
stage of hip disease is very limited. 

2. Treatment of the Second Stage. 

In this stage, especially in the early period, the relative posi- 
tion of splints and extension is the reverse of that in the first 
stage, and now, in my opinion, extension takes the first place 
among the means of expectant treatment. Wherever the disease 
may have begun the surface of the bone is now becoming carious, 
rarefying osteitis and absorption are going on, and are greatly 
aided by the tonic muscular contraction, and the rigidity of the 
joint is very much increased. This condition is better treated by 
extension, with the view of diminishing the muscular contraction 
and the consequent destruction of bone, than by means which 
merely aim at placing the joint at rest. The extension is 
applied in the same manner as has already been described, and 
it is of still more importance in this case than in the other to 
see that the extension acts on the thigh and not on the leg. 
In applying the extension it is of especial importance to over- 
come the adduction of the limb. In this stage there is already 
some actual shortening, and if the ])atient recovers with an 
adducted limb, the pelvis must be still more tilted upwards on 
the affected side in order that the leg may not cross the other, 
and thus the functional shortening is considerably increased. 
Indeed, it is best not merely to overcome the adduction, but to 
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produce u elight degree of abduction, bo that when the patient 
walks he tilts hia pelvis downwards on the afleeted side so as to 
bring the two legs parallel, and thus the functional shorleuiug 
is diminished. This effect must be gradually produced ; to place 
the extension in the line of abduction at once causes too niucb 
pain, and it ia best for the first two or three weeks to employ the 
extension in the line of the deformity, and then gradually to 
carry it outwards. In some cases, where the adductors are very 
short, it may be necessary to perforin tenotomy, at any rate of 
the adductor longus tendon close to the pubis, in order to 
permit abduction. Further, it is necessary to fix the pelvis, 
otherwise it may follow the thigh and the adduction may 
remain. TUia ia accomplished by means of a perineal band 
around the healthy side, attached to the top of the bed, or, if 
necessary, to a pulley and weight, a thick heavy sand-bag being 
also applied to the upper part of the pehia on the affected aide ; 
or it may be done by placing the patient on a Thomas's splint. 
Wliile in cases treated in the firat stage one may hope for a 
more or lesa freely movable joint, this is not a thing to be 
aimed at in the second stage, and in the later period, where the 
articular cartilages are destroyed, anchylosis {fibrous or bony) 
will usually occur, and it is therefore of great importance that 
this should be in as favourable a position as possible. 

It is necessary to keep up the extension for a longer period 
than in the early stage of the disease, in fact, till the acute 
symptoms have come to a standstill and a certain amount of 
consolidation has occurred, unless, indeed, any indication, such 
as increase of pain, &c., has arisen to lead to its discontinuance 
at an earlier period. The chief objection to extension is the 
confinement to bed, but even with Thomas's splint, Thomas 
himself advises that patients should be kept in bed and not 
allowed to get about till the disease ia in a fair way to recovery. 
The bad effect of confinement to bed is much exaggerated ; the 
health of patients confined to bed, but free from pain, and with 
the disease improving, is a great deal better than that of those 
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who are allowed to get about, who suffer paiu, and whose 
disease does not improve ; ami exteiisiou by relieving paiu and 
stopping the destructive process leads to rapid recovery of 
appetite and of the general health. Kevertheless, there eoines 
a tiuie when matters will progress more quickly it the patient 
can get out into the open air without injury to the joint, and 
therefore the question ultimately arises of substituting some 
other apparatus for the weight and pulley extension. 

The first apparatus that one naturally thinks of is Tliomaa's 
splint, and many surgeons advocate its use not merely in tlie 
early stage of the disease, but at all stages. My experience, 
however, is that where there is much adduction, one cannot 
overcome it satisfactorily by this splint, and one cannot produce 
distinct abduction at all. Even where the adduction has been 
ovei"come for the time being by extension in the abducted posi- 
tion, unless the extension has been continued till more or less 
consolidation lias oeeurred, there is still a strong tendency to 
recurrence of the adduction on leaving it off. If a Thomas's 
splint is employed, it must have a pelvic band, so as to fix the 
pelvis, which otherwise shifts on the splint, and prevents any 
action in the way of abduction. Even with a pelvic band, and 
with the bending downwards of the upper wing, it is remarkable 
how a child mani^es to escape from an irksome position. In 
cases where I have wanted to get distinct abduction, I have had 
the splint bent somewhat outwards at the hip curve, and though 
this has answered better, I cannot say that I have been satisfied 
with the arrangement Much better than the single Thomas's 
splint at this stage of the disease is the double Thomas with 
pelvic band. In tliis way the pelvis can be much more securely 
fixed and the adduction more easily prevented, and this is an 
arrangement which I frequently employ at this stage while the 
disease is active. I'erhaps the best of all the forms of apparatus, 
in many cases, is the Plielps' box, which I shall describe in connec- 
tion with spinal disease. By having the leg piece on the affected 
side 3 to 4 inches longer than the leg, extension can be readily 
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kept up by means of elastic baods fastened to the stnipping 
on the one hand, and the foot-piece on the other, the amount of 
extension being graduated by the degree of tension of the bands. 
In this way Uie patient can be taken out in the open air when- 
ever it is deemed desirable without interfering with the local 
treatment. 

Another good airangement is Bonnet's wire cuirass, of which 
Fig. 41 is a drawing which explains itself. In America the 
favourite method of treatment is by means of so-called " trac- 
tion " splints, which essentially consist of an arrangement 
grasping the thigh and leg, and, moving on Ihis by means 
of rack and pinion, an upper part with an internal band or 
bands getting a purchase on the tuber ischii and the perineum. 
Tbe one most commonly employed is the Davis-Taylor tniction 
sphnt. The objection to these splints is the pressure on the 
perineum, which is very apt to lead to ulceration. The other 
forms of ajiparatus, metal or leather splints, and plaster of 
Paris, are inferior, but encasing the trunk and both limbs in 
plaster of Paris may be useful in some cases of advanced dis- 
ease with sinuses, openings being, of course, left for dressing 
the latter. 

In some cases, especially where the bone is thickened and the 
pain great, the combination of the actual cautery with tlie 
extension is of evident service. The best situations for the 
cautery wounds are in front of the joint jnst inside the line of 
incision for the anterior operation of excision, and behind the 
trochanter. It is best to apply it in both places at the same 
time, and to make the sores about an inch in breadth and 3 
inches in length. The iron is brought to a white heat, and 
passed two or three times rapidly over the parL Boracic 
fomentations are employed till the slough separates, and then 
the sores are dressed with savin ointment, pure or diluted, and 
kept open for about six weeks. Should they tend to heal sooner 
it is well to apply nitrate of silver lo them, or to open them up 
with potassa fuan. 
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During this stage the question of operation alao arises, and 
opinions are very conflicting on this point. I have akeady 
referred to the question of arthrectomy in apoakirig of the first 
stf^e of the disease, and my remarks apply equally to similar 
cases not seen till they have passed on to the second stage. A 
good deal has of late heen written in favour of early excision in 
hip-joint disease, and some surgeons advocate it very strongly. 
The word " early " applies to operation before visible abscesses 
have formed, that is to say, operation during the second stt^e, 
and not to operation during what I have described as the tirBt 
stage ; very few surgeons would approve of excision at that 
period of the diseaaa 

The advantages claimed for excision at this stage are rapid 
recovery, the getting rid of a source of general infection, and 
the removal of sequestra, especially from the acetabulum. The 
disadvantages ui^ed are the risk of the operation, especially 
of shock, the risk of dissemination of the disease, imperfect 
recovery, bad functional result, aud interference with growth. 
We may consider these points in detail. 

As regards the question of rapid recovery, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that where the disease is extensive and the 
patient weakly there is a considerable element of risk in a 
thorough operation, and, unless the operation is thorough, 
recurrence is very apt to take place. I have in two instances 
lost patients from shock after excision, but in both of these 
the disease was in the tliird stage, large abscesses being 
also present, wliich had to Ijo treated. I also know of 
similar cases in the practice of otliers, and therefore the 
operation of itself cannot by any means be looked on as one 
free from risk, especially in the later stages of the disease. 
Where, however, the patient gets over the shock of the 
operation, the wounds, if kept aseptic, heal by first intention, 
and in a considerable proportion of cases remain soundly 
healed. It is, however, a very difficult matter to thoroughly 
remove the whole of the affected synovial membrane, and 
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eonaequently in a certain number of cases where the diseuse 
ia rapidly progressing the wound, which at first seemed 
Boiindly healed, breaks down at some point, and a sinus is 
formed, which may remain open for a long time, uecessitaliug 
the use of a splint ; or tlic divided surface of the bone may 
be again attacked and fresh opemtive procedures be required. 
From this point of view, therefore, while in a cousiderable 
number of cases, no doubt, recovery is greatly expedited, there 
must always remain a certain proportion in which no materiHl 
advantage is gained. 

As to the diminution uf the risk of general infection by 
operation at tliis stage, I am inclined to think that the advantage 
gained, if any, is not very great, and that for the reason which 
I have already mentioned, viz.— that it is almost impossible to 
remove the diseased synonal membrane completely. Indeed, 
in some cases it seems as if tubercular meningitis had beeu 
precipitated by excision. Kiinig states that of 18 cases of tuber- 
cular meningitis, Ifi occurred after operation. Metaxas and 
Verchere, in the statistics of 55 cases of tubercular meningitis 
after operation, found that a large number, more than half, 
occurred after excision or scraping synovial membrane and 
abscesses. In my statistics I lind 7 eases of tubercular menin- 
gitis after operation, chietly excision of the hip, and of these 1 
(commencing ten days after operation), and in all probability 2, 
were undoubtedly due to the operation. Siuce these statistics 
were drawn up I have had another case, and I know of another 
where tulierctdar meningitis directly followed excision of the 
hip. And if in a certain number of cases tubercular menin- 
gitis may be set up, it follows that there must be a lai-gei' 
numl>er in which a smaller (luantity of the tubercular material 
gets into the blood and sets up deposits in other parts of 
the body. The risk of forcing tubercular material into 
the blood is greatest where the joint is scraped out, and, 
owing to the difficulty of removing the whole of the synovial 
membrane, one is very tempted to scrape the surface. In 
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examining the question of the occurrence of phthisis after 

^pemtion on tubercular joints, Middeldorpf found that phthisis 

^38 the cause of death in 16 per cent, of those amputated, 14 

V^^ cent, of those excised, and 3077 per cent of those in which 

^^^^^us deposits were scraped out. Looking at all the facts, 

* do not think that the possibility of preventing further 

^'ection by early excision need be of itself a great inducement 

^ operation. 

-The chief objections which I have to excision of the hip at an 

®^^Jy period before it is absolutely necessary for the cure of the 

^^^^^e are, the imperfect functional result and the interference 

^^^H the growth of the limb. After excision of the hip, the 

P^ti^nt is in much the same condition as one who has a con- 

^^ital dislocation of the hip; the trochanter slides up and 

^"^n over the side of the pelvis during walking, and the patient 

^^^^^ not have the same firm support that he has where 

^^chylosis has taken place in a good position. No doubt the 

^^Ount of sliding varies a good deal in different cases, and is 

^^nch less if the patient is not allowed to bear weight on the 

^imb for six or eight months after tlie operation. Nevertheless 

^he support is not a strong one, and I hardly think the 

Mobility of the limb after excision compensates for the weaker 

Support Indeed, some surgeons who advocate early excision 

take means to obtain anchylosis by pegging the neck of the bone 

to the acetabulum, or to get the support of a buttress of bone in 

cases where the margin of the acetabulum is removed by raising 

a piece of bone and periosteum from above the acetabulum and 

making it project above the neck of the bone. 

The other objection is the interference with the growth of the 
bone. Opinions vary considerably as to the amount of shorten- 
ing after excision as compared with that following recovery 
without operation, but it is generally admitted that there is 
more shortening after excision. Where the disease has gone on 
to the second stage, tliere is almost always a certain amount of 
shortening after recovery without operation, due to enlargement 
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of the acetabulum, to aljsorption of the head and neck of the 
femur, to destructioQ of the epiphyaJa between thu beiuj and 
neck, to deficient growth of the limb from premature ossiliea- 
tiou of the upper epiphysas, to imperfect use or some reflex 
trophic disturbance, or to several of these causes combined. 
Where the disease has begun aaj' about seven years of age, and 
has passed on to the second stage, it will generally be found, 
when the patient has reached his full growth, that there is an 
average of li to 2 inches of shortening. Where, under similar 
circumstances, excision has been performed, the ahortening 
is greater, from 2 to 3 inches, and sometimes moi-e. It 
seems to be greatest in those cases where the trochanter has 
also been removed, and, in one instance which I have seen, 
where the head and troclianter had been removed in a child 
arf. 4^, there was no less than 11 inches of shortening at the 
age of 16, growth having apparently been much interfered with 
throughout the whole of the extremity. It is difficult to say 
why the shortening should be gi-eater after excision than in 
cases which recover without operation, but in which, without 
doubt, the epiphysial line between the head and neck of the bone 
has been much injured by the disease. I believe that it is a 
trophic effect, and that in excision with removal of the synovial 
membrane there is some more serious interference with the 
trophic nerves of the femur than results from the disease alone. 
I have already pointed out tliat in all probability the rapid 
atrophy of the muscles around an inflamed (not necessarily 
tubercidar) joint is the result either of a neuritis or of some 
reflex phenomenon, and that similar trophic disturbances are 
intensified after operation is well seen after excision of the 
elbow joint, whei'e we not uncommonly find that the pulse 
on the excised side is weaker than on the other, that there 
is increased growth of nails and hair, increased secretion of 
sweat, &e. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, and bearing in mind 
the lai^e proportion of recoveries at this stage by suitable non- 
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operative measures, I think that excision ought only to be an 

ejTceptional method of treatment, and not by any means the 

nile. There are certain cases, however, in which I think it is 

i%ht to intervene during this stage by excision. For example — 

1. Where the disease is evidently progressing rapidly, where 

tenderness does not subside under treatment, where the fulness 

ifi tihe groin increases, where starting at night continues, and 

^here the shortening rapidly extends. 2. Where with increase 

^^ persistence of the symptoms it is evident that there has been 

P'^xnary acetabular disease, as shown especially by thickening 

^^ tihe tissues on the inner surface of the acetabulum as felt per 

turn. In such a case the head of the bone must be removed 

'ore sufficiently free access can be got to the acetabulum. 

IVhere true dislocation has occurred, especially where the 

^^^ of the bone cannot be subsequently kept in its place 

*^tisfactorily. 

3. Treatment of the Third Stage. 

The essential feature of this stage is the presence of unopened 

abscesses or of sinuses, and these, as I have already mentioned, 

^ay arise in various ways. Taking first cases with unopened 

abeeesses, I may remark that the presence of pus complicates 

Matters very considerably, and necessitates the employment of 

Borne form of operative treatment. The time has passed when 

abscesses may be left in the hope of their absorption ; they should 

always be treated as soon as detected. The main question to 

be considered is whether we should treat the abscess alone on 

the principles previously referred to, or whether we should, as 

is the opinion of a good many surgeons, at once proceed to 

excision of the joint. In this we must, of course, be guided by 

the condition of the individual case, and no doubt in a certain 

nimiber of these cases excision will be necessary, but, as a rule, 

I believe it is best where the abscess is in the thigh or buttock — 

extrapelvic in fact — to treat it alone without excising the joint 
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in tliG lirat instance, ami that for various reasons. In the first 
pliioe tile presence of an abscess does not render the case by 
any meaiia so liopelesa as some surgeons think, provided it is 
treated aseptically. I have already mentioned a list of 29 
cases of unopened abscesses connected with the hip-joint 
which were treated in the first instance by aseptic drainage. 
Of these 4 were excised before the wound had healed, and of 
the remaining 25, 18 or 72 per cent, were cured without 
further operation, 5 others were doing well but still under treat- 
ment, and 2 were not doing well, having become septic. Since 
the introduction of the more recent methods of treating chronic 
abscesses the results have been very much better, and almost 
all the cases which I have treated in this way have heated. 
We get this advantage by treating the abscess alone in the first 
instance, that the cases are brought back again h> the second 
stage, and a considerable number recover without excision. 
Even where excision is necessary the operation is less extensive, 
and, therefore, less dangerous from shock if the abscess has been 
got rid of in the first instance. Whore, in addition to excision, 
especially where there is extensive disease of the peh-is, one 
has to remove large abscesses, the patients, wtio are often at 
this stage in a feeble condition, suffer greatly from shock and 
may even die of it as has happened to me in two instances. 

I have already described the more recent methods of treating 
chronic abscesses, and in the ctise of abscess connected with 
the hip-joint one cau frequently remove a large portion of the 
wall by dissection, especially where the abscess is on the 
anterior and outer surface of the thigh. A long incision is 
made over the abscess, the wall exposed and carefully separated, 
without opening it, to as great an extent as possible. It is 
then cut off at the deeper part, the contents carefully washed 
away, and the further connections of the abscess examined. It 
will generally be found to pass into the joint at some part 
often, however, through a very narrow canal. A prolw (tassed 
along this canal will ascertain whether there is any sequestrum, 
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and if tliere is it can be removed after dilatation of the opening 
in the capsule. If no sequestrum is felt, then, I think, it is beel 
not to (Hlate the communication with the joint at this time, 
but to thoroughly scmpe and peel away the remains of the 
abscess wall outside, fill the wound with iodoform and glycerine 
and stitch it up. Where the abscess is deep-seated it is beat 
to lay it freely open, and then holding the wound apart peel 
off the wall as far as possible, scraping away the remainder 
with the flushing spoon. It is far better to make too large 
incisions in the skin than too small ones. We must see 
thoroughly what we are about, and as the akin incision is not 
in a noticeable place and heals by first intention, a little extra 
length is of no consequenee. 

Wiere we have to do with abscesses which have originated 
in the pelvis in connection with disease of the acetabulum, 
excision of the head of the bone at once is usually the beat 
practice. After removal of the head of the bone the acetabulum 
is perforated, and a free opening made through it into the 
pelvic abscess. Where the abscess is also projecting in the 
iliac fossa, it is well to begin by making an incision into it at 
that point, because in that way one gets better access to the 
cavity to scrape it out. After the operation iodoform and 
glycerine solution is injected and all the wounds stitched up, 
pressure being applied over the region of the hip. 

By treating the abscesses iu this way, and employing the 
other methods recommended for the second stage, further 
operation becomes nuuecessary in a considerable number of 
cases, but the instances in which excision is required are more 
frequent than in the second stAge of the disease. A good many 
of the cases which come under observation at this period have 
been neglected and allowed to get into very bad positions, 
which can only be properly remedied by excision. Again, the 
destructive changes about the joint are frequently more ex- 
tensive, loose sequestra are present, and the diseased tissues 
tend more to caaeate and leas to recovery. In u certain 

16 
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number of cades with afaeceaaes treated as above, the wound 
which ill the &rst instance mar have healed br first intention 
breats down at aom.e part^ a siniis is established and excision 
may be necessarr. In anj case the operation of excision is 
mach less extendTe, and conseqnentlT less dangerous if the 
great balk of the abscess is first got rid of in the manner 
just described- 

Where septic sinuses are present the conditions are alto- 
gether less favourable Xo doubt, even although there are 
sinuses, a certain number of cases recover if thev are properly 
ilrained, and if the joint i5 thoroughly fixed i^x a sufficient 
length of time. But, under these circumstances, suppuration is 
very apt to go on, and lead to waxy degeneration of internal 
organs, or death from hectic fever or exhaustion, or fresh 
abscesses form, and some septic complication may occur. 
Further, as I have already pointed out, the presence of sepsis 
interferes with the recover^" of the tubercular disease, and in 
fact leads to its extension locaUy, and also aids its dissemina- 
tion throughout the Ixxiy. Hence, where septic sinuses are 
present, I believe that in most cases it is ad\isable to adopt 
some form of operative treatment. The mUdest treatment, 
which is not unfrerjuently successful, is to enlarge the opening 
of the sinuses, scrape and wash them out, remo\ing at the same 
time any sequestrum of bone which may be felt, sponge the 
surface with undiluted carbolic acid, and stuff daily with 
cyanide gauze powdered with iodoform or soaked in balsam of 
Peru. By adopting these measures some of the eases heal 
without further trouble, and if not, the septic condition is much 
diminished and sometimes entirely abolished. Where healing 
does not occur, or where other reasons exist, excision will be 
required. The incisions for excision must in some cases l)e 
irregular, so as to give easy access to the sinuses, but I prefer, 
if possible, either the anterior incision or a vertical one over 
the centre of the outer surface of the great trochanter. ^V^le^e 
tliere is marked displacement, or much disease of the aceta- 
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Imluiii, ii curved incision beliiml the trochanter is often the 
most useful. 

The anterior incision hegiiis just below tlie anterior superior 
spine of the ilium, and passes downwards and slightly in- 
wards along the anterior border of the tensor fasciie femoris 
for 3 to 4 inches. After dividing the skin and fascia the 
aartorius ia drawn inwards, and the tensor fasciie femoris out- 
waiJs, and then a branch of the external cireumflex generally 
creases the middle of the wound, and inuat be divided. 
Separation is then effected between the gluteus minimus and 
the psoas and iliacus muscles, and the outer part of the capsule 
of the joint is exposed. On dividing this the neck of the hone 
is reached, and sawn through. Usually after dividing the neck 
there is no difficulty in children iu removing the head of the 
bone and fairly free access to the cavity of the joint is obtained. 
By carefully pushing forward the vessels and the tendon of the 
psoas and iliacus there is not usually any difficulty in clipping 
away the anterior part of the synovial membrane. The remains 
of the ligamentum teres and aTiy soft tissue in the acetabulum 
are then removed, and any carious portions of the pelvis 
attended to. As regards the posterior part of the capsule, it 
is difficult to clip it away without a posterior incision, and if 
only the anterior incision is employed, resort must usually be 
had to the sharp spoon. As portions of tubercular tissue must 
in most cases be left, I fill the wound with the 10 per cent, 
iodoform and glycerine emulsion, aud where the skin was 
previously unbroken stitch it up without a drainage tube, and 
apply pressure especially over the auterior part of the joint. 
All antiseptic precautious must of course be taken, and it is 
well to take measures to prevent eversion of the limb. This is 
conveniently done by taking a flat splint almut 10 inches long, 
placing it transversely liehind the thigh, so that when it lies 
Hat on the bed the patella looks directly forward. This splint 
is attached to the thigh by plaster of Paris, and has such a long 
level-age that the leg cannot rotate. Tlie limb should be placed 
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:- k ii*iir?:ilT aMtxtI^ position, partly to bring the neck of the 
:oc-e ir.:o ih-e rrrr.A:ns of the acetabnlmn, and partly in order 
ib&:. ^ci^cl'i ADchyktas occur more or less completely, it will 
ce n-eoEtsii^iry for the patient, in placing the foot flat on the 
*T:cr^i. lo til; the pelvis downwards on the affected side, 
ATL-I :h:i5 iiziinisli the practical shortening. When the wound 
Ll5 befcl<ec ibe f aiient should be kept in bed for 6 or 8 weeks, 
4Zid ihjen filed wi:h a Thomas s splint and crutches, and not 
jkli:wed :o leir anv weidii on the limb for at least 6 or 8 

Ahv cbrr wty of gaining ac\-ess to the joint in children where 
the :rxhdkr.:rr:v^ y^rt of the neck is affected, is by a vertical 
in-jisi- -ci vver :h^ mid'lle of the outer surface of the trochanter, 
«:oc:n:^r:vii:^ A'oui li inche? al<»ve its tip, and extending down- 
wAT.is Tor a>. u: 4 icohesw The incision passes straight down to 
:h-e ':•. ne. aia: ihrvniiih thr cartilaginous trochanter, which is 
spl:: in:*^ :wo i^rts and. t!ie periosteum l»eing ilivided trans- 
verily .,^r. :he outer suriace at the lower part, turned to each 
siie. TV.T^ neck ^>i the V«>ne is then sawn through obliquely at 
:hr ;:::cr ivir:. ^iivi :Lr hea-i and neck extracted. By this 
ir.visior.. b^wrwr. :: :> i:-: j-^Me to deal thoroughly with 
:hv vait>i:Ie. a::: ::>.• ejiphysial line of the tnx?hauter is 

A tJ.irxi iiivisiou which gives gcxxl acvess is that introduced by 
S<iy!\'. 1: c\^iiiiiieiKrs just aKne the trc»chanter. cur\es l>ack- 
warvis over its p^>steri*^r surfacv, and then forwards again on to 
t!ie outer surtai.e of :he femur. The semilunar flap is then dis- 
s^^icvi t\»rwar\is. and the jx^terior j^art lifted from the l»one. 
The }H.>sterior surfa^r of the neck is thus exposed, and can W 
SLiwu or ohisellevl tiirvnigh, and gixxl accvss is obtained to the 
acetabulum. Wtter than by the anterior incision. If it is 
utvessiivy to remove the trcxhanter, then in turning the anterior 
tlap forwarvls. the peri*.»steum with the attached muscles is peeleil 
otf t!ie trvx'hanter. the jvriosteum ha\'ing l^een divided trans- 
versely at the jxunt where the lH>ne is to be sawn. The removal 
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of the Iroehaiiter is, however, a aerioua matter, and ahuuld not 
Im? done unless absolutely necessary on account of disease. 

In all the forms where the skin was previously unbroken, 
the wound may be completely stitched up as before described, 
and pressure applied by means of sponges incorporated with 
the dressing, but where septic sinuses are present, I think 
it is best, after thoroughly scraping out the sinuses, to apply 
undiluted carbolic acid to the whole surface of the wound, and 
to stuff the wound for some days with cyanide gauze, impreg- 
nated with iodoform. After a few days (say 10 days), when 
granulation has taken place, if the wound is not suppurating, 
the stuffing may be left out and the wound allowed to close, 
or if suppuration is going on, the gauze may be impref,'nated 
with balsam of Peru instead of iodoform. This stufBng of 
tubercular wounds and sinuses with iodoformed gauze is a 
distinct advance on former methods of treatment, and wounds 
which previously would not heal at all often show marked 
improvement on adopting this method. 

In some bad cases of hip disease at this stage, where the 
patients are going down hill, where the sinuses are numerous, 
and where the bone disease is evidently extensive, amputation 
at the hip-joint has been recommended. I think that such 
treatment is very rarely indeed indicated, for even though the 
limb is removed, the pelvic disease still remains and may 
require treatment by subsequent operations. No doubt there 
is the advantage that the removal of the limb tjikes away a 
great source of pain and trouble to the patient, and, should he 
snn'ive the operation, enables him to get about on crutches 
and thus get the benefit of exercise and fresh air. Mr. Howse 
has advised that in the first instance amputation at the knee 
should be practised, with the view of getting rid of the weight 
of the limb and enabling the patient to get abont, and then the 
sulisequent amputation at the hip, if necessary, would be less 

igerous. I have not yet come across a case where I have 
deemed it advisable to perform either of these operations. 
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4. Treatment of the Fol*hth Stage. 

During this stage recovery with or without aochylosifi is 
occurring, and generally nothing more requires to be done 
than to continue the ercpectant treatment with suitable 
retentive apparatus. Nevertheless, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to intervene at this stage on account of the occur- 
rence of abscesses, of 'the presence of sinuses, or of deformity 
which cannot be overcome without operation. 

Where absces-ses are present at this stage, they should I«e 
treate«i as described before under the treatment of the third 
stage, great care being taken not to strain the joint, nor break 
up any [anchylosis. A free incision is made over the abscess, 
and as much of the wall dissected or peeled away as possible. 
the remainder being thoroughly scraped with the Hushing 
spoon. 

Where sinuses are present, they may usually lie left alone 
unless there is much discharge from them, lioracic ointment 
and lint being used as a dressing. If, however, there is much 
discharge, they must be laid freely open, thoroughly scraped 
out, any sequestra removcii, sponged with undiluted carbolic 
acid, and packed with cyanide gauze impregnated with iodoform, 
or later with balsam of Peru. 

Where there is much deformity (usually either adduction or 
rotation outwards), which, if anchylosis is, or has been, taking 
place, cannot be overcome with apparatus, we must do somethuig 
in the way of operative treatment. Where there is marked 
adduction and no bony anchylosis, it is sometimes sufficient 
to divide tlie adductors and pull the 1^ outwards, keeping 
up and increasing the abduction afterwards by e.\tension, so 
arranged as to pull the thigh and leg outwards. Where 
anchylosis has occurred, then the deformity may be remedied 
by excision, by dividing the neck of the bone, by taking a 
wedge out of the neck of the bone, or by Gant's method of 
dividing the bone below the trochanters. Where only one hip- 
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joint is affected, I think the most satisfactory result is obtained 
by taking a wedge out of the neck of the bone, the base of 
the wedge being upwards in adduction or forwards in rotation 
outwards: this is most easily done by the anterior incision 
for excision. Afterwards it is best to try for bony union again. 
In some cases, however, Gant's plan is the best. Where both 
hip-joints are affected, and we have the condition of cross- 
l^ged deformity, then I think the result is most satisfactory 
where one joint is excised in order to get a movable joint, 
and allow the patient to sit, &c., and where a wedge is taken 
on the other side or the femur divided, so as to leave one 
side firm for walking. No doubt the immediate result after 
excision of both hips is not altogether unsatisfactory, but as 
time goes on the same troubles are apt to arise as in congenital 
dislocation of both hip-joints. 

I have here only spoken of the local treatment, and I need 
hardly say that there is no one method which is suitable for 
all cases. Each case must be carefully studied by itself, and 
treatment adopted according to the way in which it goes on. 
As to general treatment, I have already spoken of that 
sufficiently in Chapter XI., and need not repeat what was said 
there. 
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Ix r^uaeHi:^ :c aII 4.i>=s affected with tubercular diseases of 
Va»» Asi ;»:ciu5w :be kx&w-joint is the second most frequent 
:5ifti3 ,'C i:»Mt5*f. lb* spine a^min^ first with 23-2 per cent, uf the 
w'xci?. 4ie fcs^f-vta: n.-ex: wirh 16*5 per cent, and then the 
>.:.y w.:a '4> r**r v'^c:. In childhood, however, the hip takes 
:wV ^fecvcd riict* wirh. ir. my statistics at Paddington Green 
Cfr/JjLb^fds H,>jct:;kl .ol f^r cenL, and the knee-joint third 
**:i li**: vtfc .'•fci. :ie ri:£-.^ alieiing afterwards in favour of 
::iv V:j«i^- I\**ik5** :£ ibe ist?<?-j«xnt, theiefore, is more a disease 
,»* ulvju': I.?^ :>Ar: :hii: :c :Jje bip. but nevertheless it commences 
7i>*«M: r:v\;*i»^c::> .r :i«e irs^ \i«ecade. Thus* in niv statistics of 
,>t; ;,c;C "^LTj'.t^r :■: :jb?4::> :c ki:e^;ornt disease. 42 per cent 
,\'i.'. '!;vi:o;»i ,vi:r.;:c ">* Trs: irCA-iT?, 26 per cent during the 
><\vi*».- 1^ ^V'* ,'^-::. ,-. irv;:^ :h*r :h:r.i. and 10 f^r cent, during 
,>c vi.,-:>. , iv.vu-r: :lv;< ^::h :h-r rer:*>is of commencement 
,L vv- ci •: :j*<.u,^. Tv* :cciruri5i::i is more strikint: when 
*c .^.i .s:u»^'* :.Nt:. ,•: :?:»: vc^jlI zunir^rr •:: c^aes of lultrcular 
,-;s*.\ic!*.' .c \r:i,'>> ju'vi '• ur.:s .ri — ezyin^ -icrin;; the first decade, 
y,' vcv ,»,■:: -v-rv .j-jts ;c .My--;'. :r.: ^lii^ftise, and 29 per t-ent 
,.i^:< .1. "v'.'«:v- ' iv: -V;>tutfi: . .i'JLr.r::*: :br siecood liecdde. 20 per 
sV^* V. i:* \vr .t:;.:. Vjj-t* : I-rLzzc ^^-^ :hird decade. 5 per 
^v- . " \\ ',> \xr .r:!:.:. *i^:2ie»: i:Lr-r:c i^-e focnh decade, no c;ise 

I. .;^> vi v: :!>; ,v;^ifc?if :v r.-^'t'coet? ii'jre fne»:,ueD:Iv in the 

>>V',^ .a' '■.•.'c: :ne'k "/."tiu: •::> :i«e cy^^*: in :i>r hif^-vint but ihe 

i\v ■,^.,^ .tvr.ievtv.:'v ^•jL:v:>^ i: .iiiffrvc: Joes. Tbe follvwinir 
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obtained us to the primary seat of the disease at various ages, 
and the nature of the osseous deposits : — 





1 to 10 Yaus. 11 to SO Yean. 


Above 20 Yean. 


SBHUeatra, . 


Percent. 
19-4 


Per cent. 

19 


Par cent. 
49 


Cas«iU8 bone depoMta. 


4r6 


' 32 


16 


Pure synovial dise«e, . 1 38'8 


49 


33 



I need not go into other statistics, us tliese represent fairly 
the results obtained. Tlie imjwrtant points are tlie great in- 
crease in the frequency of sequestra as compared with soft 
deposits in advanced life, the conditions over 20 being practi- 
cally the reverse of those under 10. Another important point 
is the diminution in frequency of pure synovial disease in 
advanced life as compared witli the second decade, where it 
attains its maxinmm. 

The situation of the osseous deposits varies considerably, liut 
they occur by far most frequently in the epiphyses of the 
femur and tibia. In none of the specimens which I have cut 
has a deposit been found on the diaphysial side of the epi- 
physial line, hut I have seen bottle specimens showing this, 
and Konig states that it sometimes occurs in children, especi- 
ally in the form of soft deposits. As to the parts most com- 
monly affected, these deposits occur generally, as in the case 
of other bones and joints, in the most exposed parts of the 
bone, and also in the neighbourhood of the poiTita of attach- 
ment of tendons. In the knee-joint the lower end of the 
femur, more especially the internal condyle, is most usually 
primarily affected, then the head of the tibia, and very much 
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2ii:r; nr^7 izit^ - at^ a Ii j^ ik< as all onoommon for the 
pinziiirj .i»ge:ii5 iiTC»:si » '•? c;die soialL aod situated ini- 
2iK«ifsic#ij t«u»asci ihtr 4nD£Ti^ cardlage, which it destroys 
iZLfi itos -rSrizTi? A !i:cL=i-=iiaiijci with the joint: in these 
'Sfc'e*. il*r. -^fr .itp»:«i5 iTr 'i-fcea midtiple. The more deeply 
pui«:*rt: ier«:*si* nmy jlii:. zL^ke their way into the joint, or 
^hey ziay. efr^ciiZy in i-e licit when extra-epiphysial, and 
aL5*> wbrn srT:^:«=ti Mwari* the {i*J6tezior and upper part of the 
cooivlrri 'ic ih^ r-rELTir. f-.-nii a commnnication with the surface 
ooisi'irr iLkt ea^1^;lI•r. and lea*! to the production of extra- 
arti'-rilar areceasts. I: l« in ihis joint, also, that Kocher thinks 
he has ofceerveii primary •iis^ase of the fibro-cartilages. 

I have 5*> fr^ia«ently ncferrt»l to the knee-joint in describing 
th*^ tubercular liiseases of svnovial membrane and bone that it 
W'>uld only be repetition if I were to go into details here. I 
have already referretl to the results which follow the bursting 
of these al«cesees into the joint, to the various forms of disease 
of the syno\ial membrane, to the changes in the bone as the 
result of the deposit:?, of the caries, &c. We have also, as in 
the hip, prejssure eftects and tendency to displacement, more 
especially flexion and l«ackwanl displacement of the leg. This 
Ls the joint in which some of the rarer forms of the disease 
most fre<iuently occur, such cis the localised tubercular growths, 
hydrops tul^erculosus, &c. Caries sicca is rare in the knee- 
joint, but Konig states that he has met with it, especially in 
young individuals, and that it presents all the characteristic 
apijcarances formerly described. 

Symptoms of Knee Joint Disease. 

The symptoms vary, of course, according to the pathological 
condition, and as this can be more easily made out in the knee- 
Joint than in the hip, it is best, instead of dividing the symptoms 
into various stages, to consider them in reference to the actual 
stutc of matters in the joint. 
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1. Localised Synovial Disease. 



A rare conilition, but one which it is well to bear in mind, ia 
the localised tubercular deposit in the synovial membrane. 
This may occur in two forms: — (1) a localiaetl thickeutug of 
the sj-novial capsnle, and (2) one or more pedunculated tubercular 
tuiiioui-8 banging into the joint. The former condition is very 
rarely seen, because though no doubt a goo<l many cases begin 
in that way, advice is seldom sought till the disease has spread 
over the whole or the greater part of the capsule. I have seen 
one such case some years ago Iiefore T realised tiie value of early 
fipenition, and I then watched the thickening rapidly extending 
over the whole joint. The pedunculated tumours are not so 
uncommonly met with, because the disease seems to be more 
localteed, but here also after a time the whole synovial membrane 
becomes affected, and it ia not (it all iincomniou to meet with 
these petiuuculated masses in operating ou advanced cases. 
The sjTnptoms which these swellings give rise to are incon- 
venience in moving the joint, the sensation of a foreign body 
inside it sometimes causing sudden pain and, where the nodule 
is in the usual place, viz. — the suprapatellar pouch, the presence 
of a swelling. Very commonly, also, if the patient has been 
using the joint much, there ia effusion into it, and it is only 
when tliis tiuid baa become absorbed by rest or been removed 
by tapping that the uodide is felt. Under such circumstances 
it is not always easy to make the diagnosis from an attached 
loose cartil^e, but as regards the local condition, the most 
important points are — first, the size of the swelling, the 
tubercular nodules being larger than the attached cartilage-s ; 
and secondly, the presence of some thickening of the synovial 
membrane in the vicinity. One is further guided in 
making the diagnosis by the history of previous tubercular 
disease elsewhei-e, or the co-existence of other tuliercular 
lesions. 
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•1. Diffuse Pkimaby Sykovial Disease. 

Generally, when the patient comes under observatiou, the 
Bynovial membrane has become affected all over, tliougli, per- 
haps, more in one place than in another. In describing the 
characters of primary synovial disease, it is well to consider it 
under two stages, the first where the disease is still limiteil to 
the synovial membrane, and the second where utlier 8tructure« 
in the joint have 1>ecnnie seLnnrliirily invnlvi'il. 




1. In the early st^^e of synovial disease the patient u 
makes very little complaint. He limps a little, but his chief 
complaint is that his leg feels tired after slight exertion and is 
somewhat stiff, and on looking at his knee he notices that it isi 
swollen (se« Fig. 42). As time goes on tlie swelling increases. 
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ami also the stiffness, hut it is often remarkable what a degree 
of movement may remain in this stage of the dieeaae iii spite of 
marketl synovial thickening. On examination of the joint the 
synovial membrane is found diffusely tliickeneil, Bometimes more 
at one part than another, the thickening varjTng much in 
ditt'erent cases. The thickened membrane has a hog^, elaatic 
ft'el, and the swelling is most marked at the point of reflection 
of the sjniovial membrane on to the bones, where a thick mass 
of ti-'wne may be felt rolling under the fingers. On looking at 
thf knee also the condyles of the femur appear to be enlai^ed, 
especially the internal condyle, and on superficial examination 
one is very apt to think that the bone is affected. This is due 
to the thickening of the lateral pouch of the synovial membrane, 
\\ hich spreads over the inner side of the internal condyle nearly 
to the back, and it will be foimd, on removing the whole of the 
synovial membrane, that the apparent thickening of the internal 
condyle has disappeareil. It is sometimes difficult to lie quite 
certain, without operation, in these cases whether or not there is 
disease in the internal condyle, but the following are the leading 
points in the diagnosis. In the pure sjTiovial thickening, though 
there may he a little temlerness on pressure over the condyle, 
this is not usually marked, and the whole synovial membrane 
is thickened, but without much pain on movement or marked 
rigidity. In the case of primary disease in the internal condyle 
in the early stage, there is usually no general synovial thicken- 
ing, while the pain and tenderness about the internal condyle 
are more distinct. At a later stage of the bone trouble, where 
the synovial membrane has become diffusely thickened, there is 
usually marked tenderness over the condyle, chiefly at some one 
spot, and great pain on attempting to move the joint and marked 
rigidity. In the early stage there is not uncommonly some 
serous effusion into the Joint, and when that disappears it is 
noticed that the sjniovial membrane is becoming thick. During 
this stage the general health does not materially suffer, though 
the patient may lie somewhat pale. 
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2, As time goes ou the disease epreade to other atnictiires 
of the joiut, and we come to the second stage. As I liave 
pointtni out in the general pathology of synovial diseuae, the 
tubercular synovial membrane attacks the articular cartilage 
at tlie edges, ond gradually Hpreads ovei" the surface, and also 
to a slight extent underneath it. Spreading in this way, it 
destroys the cartilage, more at some parts than at others, 
leading to a ]>erfi)rated appearance, while at the same time the 
bone beneath becomes inflamed, and the cartilage becomes 
eroded from beneath and loosened. Corresponding to these 
changes we have sjiiiptoms indicating the presence of iiiHaui- 
mation of the bone. The previous mobility of the joint dimi- 
nishes, and is soon practically lost, partly on account of muscular 
rigidity, both voluntary to pre\ent jjaiu, and involuntary from 
tonic contraction of the muscles, and partly on account of 
matting together of the walls of the synovial cavity, Accuni- 
panyiiig this rigidity there is, if no trejitment has been adopted, 
gradually increasing tiexiou of the joint, ending in further 
deformity, to which 1 shall presently allude. There is now pain 
ou attempting any movement, on pressing up the bones of tht 
leg, and on pressing the patella backwards on Xu the femur, and 
there may be painful starting of the limb at night The synoxial 
thickening often increases somewhat at this stage, and the ends 
of the Iwrnes become enlarged. As the disease goes on, the 
Ugaments of the Joint become softened, so that the tibia can be 
moved laterally on the femur, and as the result of this soften- 
ing of the ligaments, the tibia becomes rotated outwanls on the 
femur. Further, as the flexion goes on, tlie tibia becomes 
drawn up behind the femur, and the i>o5terior part of the 
capsule shrinks, and thus the leg cannot be brought into a 
line with the thigh without considerable violence, and after 
division of the hamstrings or complete removal of the capsule 
by arthrectomy or removal of a portion of the bone. The 
typical final deformity of knee-joint disease is flexion of the 
leg to about a right angle, drawijig up of the tibia behind the 
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femur, tiiid rotation outwards of the leg (w \\^ 4i) At the 
same time the luiiBclea of the thigh atrophy hut the leg, more 
eepetially, shows signs of wasting and wheie the deformity has 
oc^uri'ed early, and lasted some time of deficient growtli. On 
looking into the joint towards the end of this stage it will be 
found that the articular cartilages have in places completely 
disappeared, leaving the inflamed and carious lione exposed, and 
in other places thinned and perforated shretls remain often 
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Fio. 43.— Old atnndiDg di» 
typical deformity, vin. — flexion, 
femur, and rotation outwonis of the leg. 

loosely attached to the subjacent bone. The fibro-cartilages 
have also been more or less destroyed. Further, destructive 
changes are noticeable in the hones, more especially in the 
head of the tibia, the external portion of which is often deeply 
excavated from pressure against the femur. 

3. As in the case of the hip-joint, we may place in a third 
group those cases where suppuration has occurred. Suppuration 
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mav •xiL-iir early in the disease before the changes in the cartilages 
have gk:*ne on to any marked extent, or it may occur later where 
defc-nnity has taken place. With the exception of the 
rare o.«ndition of empyema tnberenlosum, described by Konig, 
ai«5oesg^:s cctrnrrinfi in the early stage of primary synovial dis- 
c^ase of the knee-joint do not, as a rule, in the first instance com- 
mimicate with the joint, but originate in the substance or the 
external pc*Ttion of the affected syno\*ial membrane. The most 
c\»mmi«n seat of these aliscesses is in front of the lower part of 
tl:e frmur. especially towards the inner side, beginning in con- 
necti«~»n with the syno\ial membrane of the supra-patellar pouclL 
When suppuration occurs during the second stage, it may either 
W ill the form of caseous pus in the joint or abscesses around it 
and ^.triginating in the synovial membrane, but not necessarily 
ci»mmunicating with the joint. Most usually when there are 
alfscesses not communicating with the joint there is also a little 
pus inside, in fact, in most cases where one opens a joint at a 
late stage, one tinds a little fluid with flaky material in it In 
the case of these al»scesses arising in connection with the 
synovial membrane, after Wing i»peneil a communication may 
form with the joint, but this is ni»t usually the case if treated 
aseptieally. On the c^tlier hand, if the wound is septic the 
slight barrier l»eiween the abscess and the joint usually breaks 
down, and a prol>e can generally l)e passed tlirough these 
sinuses directly into the joint. 

4. From the p.»int oi view of treatment, we may consider 
a fourth stage, in wliicli tlie disease is evidently on the road 
to recovery, and where ancliylosis, fibrous or bony, is taking 
pLut\ Unless the disease comes to an end at an early stage 
there is always more or less complete stifthess, due not merely 
to cicatricial slirinking of tlie capsule with adhesions l>etween 
adjacent portions, Init also to actual union, either fibrous or 
osseous, between the Ijony surfaces. The earliest part to adhere 
is, as a rule, tlie patella with the surface of the femur. Wliether 
fibrous or osseous ancliylosis occurs depends on the degree to 
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wliich the articular cartil^es are destroyed. Where the disease 
has ceased before they are completely destroyed at the opposed 
points the union will be fibrous; where, however, both bones 
are denuded, and the limb kept at rest, there will be osseous 
anchylosis. 

3. Primary Bone Disease. 



In the early stage, where the primary osseous deposits have 
not yet reached the surface, it is often most difficult to i'ec<^- 
nise them, indeed, where they are small and close to the 
surface, the first indication of disease may be when or just 
before they have formed a communication with the joint 
Where they are larger, and situated in the substance of the 
epiphysis, they generally give rise, in the first instance, to a 
feeling of tiredness and aching, sometimes worse at night, and 
stiffness of the knee. On examination of the part, one finds 
some enlargement of the bone at the seat of disease, with a little 
tenderness on tapping, usually as time goes on becoming more 
marked at some one point. At this early stage, the sjTiovial 
membrane is not thickened, and the area of bone affected can be 
sily made out. A good deal of information as to the exact 
Beat of the disease may also be obtained by percussion. On 
percussion of healthy superficial spongy bone, a comparatively 
resonant note is obtained, but if the cancellous spaces are filled 
up at any one place with bone or easeating tissue, the note at that 
part is distinctly less resonant. The tapping must be pretty 
firm, and is, I believe, best done by means of a pleximeter. Of 
course, once the synovial membrane has become thickeued, per- 
cuBsiou does not yield a satisfactory result, tor the hone must be 
quite superficial, otherwise the resonance is imperfect. 

As time goes on, the osseous deposit tends to make its way to 
the surface, and as I have already pointed out, it may reach the 
surface in three situations. Where it comes to the surface out- 
side the synovial capsule, the bone becomes more tender on 
I pressure at that part, and at the most tender point the hone 
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softens, and very soon an abscess appears, at the bottom of 
which, when opened, the defect in the bone is found. At first 
the movements of the joint may only be imperfect, and the 
patient may have pain on standing on it from the pressure on 
the indameil bone, but the capsule remains without material 
thickening, and the cavity of the joint is sound. If the abscess 
is not proi)erly deiilt with, however, at an early period of the 
case, the synovial membrane of the joint is very apt to become 
thickened, and then the sequence of events formerly pointed out 
follows with tlie addition that an abscess exists from an early 
period outside the joint and that part of the bone is thickened 
and inflamed. 

In other cases the deposit reaches the surface at the point 
where the svnovial membrane is reflected on to the bone, and it 
at once infects the synovial membrane. The result is that 
following the early symptoms which leail one to suspect that 
there is disease g«.nng on in the bone, thickening of the synovial 
membrane l>egins in the neighbourhood of the thickened bone, 
and rapidly spreads over the whole surface. The disease then 
follows I lie course of ordinary synovial disease, with the excep- 
tion that it is more stul»lK»rn, that it usually goes on more 
iiuiokly. that theiv is more piin and rigidity at an early perioil, 
and that al^'oss is very apt to form soon in the synovial mem- 
brane at the ixnni where the osseous deposit has reached the 

surfaoo. 

In the thin! lorni the iisseous deposit reaches the surface 
Iviuulh the articular cartilage, leads to destruction of the car- 
tili^i^" over it. and then communicates with the joint. In this 
case the ioiut iufivtion is usually preceded for a short time by 
moiv avuto symptoms The lK)ne beneath the cartilage at the 
atVivt^Hi {vir: Uvomes infliimeil. and hence any movements which 
U\ui to |ue>sun^ on that (xirt cause pain, there is often a con- 
sivlt'raMo amount ot rigidity of the limb, and where the deposit 
is lal^^\ thoiv may Iv starting of the limb at night, and this 
without thickening of the synovial membrana The perforation 
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BilitiO the joint generally occurs pretty auddenly, and there is 
rapid increaae in the symptoms. Not uneomtnooly the patient 
experienceB sudden severe pain, probably at the time of perfora- 
tion, followed by swelling of tlie joint, and in some cases by 
fever, the whole joint becomes rapidly affected, the surface of 
the synovial membrane undergoes caseation, and the cartilage is 
quickly destroyed. In fact, the condition is that described in the 
older text-books as acute ulceration of cartilages. In this con- 
dition some cheesy pus is generally formed at an early period in 
the joint, the patient suffers much pain, especially on the slightest 
movement, there is starting pain at night, the knee is rigid and 
flexed, the ends of the bones are enlat^ed, hut in the first 
instance the ligaments are not softened, and lateral mobility is 
not present When abscesses form and are opened, they are 
found to communicate with the joint, and the probe passes 
into the soft carious and very sensitive bona If recovery takes 
place after this condition there is bony anchylosia 

Cases of the kind just referred to where the onset of the 
acut« symptoms is sudden and probably coincident with the 
formation of a communication between a deposit in the bones 
md the ca^-ity of the joint, are not so uncommon as one might 
at first sight suppose, and I have notes of several instances. 
For example, a female, at. 25, was the subject of chronic 
phthisis, and for two winters bad sulTered from occasional pain 
in the knee. One night she woke with sudden violent pain in 
the knee, which soon became swollen and extremely painful, 
and rapidly acquired the appearance of typical tul)ercular 
disease with pus in the joint. In this case the tubercular 
nature of the disease was confirmed on microscopical exam- 
ination, and a primary deposit was found in the head of the 
libia which communicated with the joint. The previous 
uneasiness in the joint was, no doubt, due to the presence of 
this deposit, and the development of the acute symptoms 
coincided with the formation of a communication between the 
deposit and the joint cavity. I could mention other similar 
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uiKs :i:c :c_-7 ii !i:cif*i:i':c: wiiL the kiirir-jiylnt but in other 
i:cii.* izii Tfiijc kc-t :d ibrn. rv.^gh: "::* referred xo the sudden 
itctiis::; :d k n:«tn:ilkr rci.:*:---::* in 5«ire of :hr structures of the 
;i:cLi I2if ziii-irriTj kre 5rC«r^'is:i \xl ie rspiure of a depjsit 

^v lilt ira:'!.'" 
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-£ri.r^ «-»':»r.*-,^ — Tiir ."cjt c&se^ i:: which acut^e STno\itis and 

• • • 

ixrifTiTiLz Lssejtfiir :c i^ iz^ftr-v-ii: azv -iiSicidi to distinguish 
AT* siiftT •rbriTr liir Ti":trr:ilir iisesfcdc :«E:d:is acutelj" or where 
43. :g»f*:n2? iec»:gL: iiis Si^^* :!.:•:' :br x*ini. In s<tme cases 
7L"ntr:'L!ar i^seict "le^—f ::i::r- %LT:r^<\j asi in the first 
i3iSGLii:^. "iTf^feiiJ li^r izwirkZiHr :: in -i-riinaiT acute synovitis, 
iiii "i-T T. ■: ■> Ljdiun^joei rr.d :: r^rT^ciaUy where it follows 
•rt »j -» -irr li. ?ii:l i :*iSr "LTjt >s5T-:-::v-n of lul^rculosis niav 
11. c :•* lt; *i»?i ilI :* -^ ::'zz>£ iLiii. ::i sine of thorough treat- 
iifiai zr** xll* rf'Ziii^zi? f-w.ill^c izii lie synovial membrane 
:»-!:» mife- "J.i:i:tcjt*i :c :i*i: iciicrir;:- :is -xvurring without 
u^ L U't ii:'i:t fTi-Tv.-L-? :Lir*::rris:;: of suppuration 
•>. - '^^^ ri-iii-:'^ TTOfi.:: r^-iiisi::?. I swak of such 
-.^^ 4-i -• "^ V-*- 1. :•. " frll iiU'i i^in bis kiiee: this was 
, -, :^.^i^ -IT u^i:: r^rL'^.r^ ^li-l*. =»:•:• I:!?: :i5 acu:e character 
' ,- ,-.- -'t^ "ci»:t fr.ul-ii:. i-L'i L ilr.-Li: d:i5»:>ess shortly after- 
^.. ^:^ ,. -I r»-.- -l:- ''*-i >::".i5*:-.:-::rZ*ilT iiea o: tubercular 

Ti.-i..iir:-Sw -3 -•"--•^^ -•■^'*^* **-■- ^— '•^-^^ -- *^^ symptoms is 
-,^*... ,.. : i: 5 iii^^t i-iur ':y iif<:':cL::r: :t iz^-ii aching in the 
i-^,:». ui.- -i:r:iLT:f :t s cjf fiJiir^r-Jr-: :: ibe Cvnes. Such 
.-^ ».. •* -..i..--*^*-" 1/ - :bt :be li^^ iGrsmraph: in these 
.^-^...>i :>.!- 2f -•:« ^uiZT -^:1 iidicultT in the 

^ '=-^' fie liftS^r :s 2::, AS a rule, much 
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— T JiiC^'/ss^f -x :bt :c»f :-.fiSf -.l-e ;-::i:: is full of fluid 
,.ix -»*: >*7' -'*- li'i'^f'-c^'^ ^ --'^ il3:iri^i; is ihe other the 
,'^»v:i*. T^* .^ '^^^ ?«Cl3u: :i? i^ ^'^ -*iJiir:iii:g o: the sjTiovial 
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membrane. The cases which are difficult to diagnose are those 

where the tubercular disease begins with a hydrops of the joint 

or with the development of pus in it without much thickening 

of the synovial membrane in the first instance ; Volkmann's 

hydrops tuberculosus and empyema tuberculosum. These cases 

are rare but they do occur and the possibility should be borne 

in mind. Here the disease begins with distension of the joint 

with fluid, but as time goes on the synovial membrane 

becomes thickened and the diagnosis becomes evident ; where, 

on aspiration, curdy pus is drawn ofi* the diagnosis is, of course, 

made at once. Suspicion would also be aroused in cases where 

there was tubercular disease elsewhere, and where the swelling 

of the joint occurred without any evident cause. 

Loose cartilage. — The cases where the question of loose 
cartilage would arise are those where pedunculated tubercular 
tumours are attached to the synovial membrane, cases to which 
I have already referred. In these instances, however, the swelling 
is usually much larger than the typical loose cartilage, at any 
rate a simple loose cartilage which had attained that size would 
have become detached. The difficulty in these cases is not so 
much to distinguish them from cases of loose cartilage as from 
tumours, fatty or otherwise, outside the joint. These tubercular 
tumours are, however, generally associated with effusion into the 
joint, and they can usually be moved in such a way as to show 
that they are hanging free in the joint cavity. A difficulty 
niay arise where there are numerous rice bodies in the joint, as 
I have seen in other joints, which may be mistaken for 
simple loose cartilage, but their number, and the fact that on 
cutting into them they are seen to be composed of fibrin and 
not of the ordinary structure of loose cartilage, shows the 
difiference. Further, in these cases the synovial membrane is 
usually thickened, fleshy, and coarsely villous. 

Bheumatoid arthritis. — This difficulty arises chiefly in older 
patients, and it is not always easy on first seeing the case to be 
quite certain whether one has to do with an early rheumatoid 
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arthritis or an early tubercular disease ; of course in the later 
stages there is no difficulty. In rheumatoid arthritis the joint 
is usuaUy sensitive to wet and cold, and is subject to attacks of 
pain and tenderness, which subside ; creaking can be felt in the 
joint ; the s>'novial membrane is not markedly thickened, and 
veiT often enlaiged villi can be felt rolling under one's finger over 
the bone ; there is early enlargement and deformity of the bones, 
and great tendency to stiffhesa Very often the disease is poly- 
articular. 

Charcofs disease is so well known and its features so 
characteristic that it need not be considered here. Hysteria 
in the knee, as elsewhere, is characterised by the absence of 
local signs, the exaggeration of pain, and other symptoms. 

Syphilitic joint diseases are not likely to be confounded. 
The synovitis which occurs in secondary sj^phihs is transient, 
is intimately associated with other lesions, and in no way 
resembles tubercular disease. Gummatous disease might per- 
haps lead to difficulty. As a rule, gummata form in the 
sulYUtaneous tissue, and lead to the characteristic ulceration of 
the skin which can harxUv be mistaken. Where thev are formed 
deeper, therv is not generally diffuse thickening of the synovial 
membrane but the presence of isolated nodules softening in the 
centrv, and the other symptoms of knee-joint disease are absent 
The matter is sometimes complicated, however, where there 
have Kvn periosteal gummata which have broken through the 
skin and also fonneil a communication with the joint, and where 
tho prv^lv j\asses down to liare Kme, This condition, however, is, 
1 Iviiovo. rarvr than has l^een supposed, and most of the cases 
whivh have Iven taken for it have in reality been cases of 
luVnular v;:s^\'is<\ Diffuse gummatous infiltration of the sul>- 
svr.ovial lissuo is excessively rar^. The possibility that the 
;I>;vki:.:::c :uav K* ;:-r.nv>t*'^ snvwth must also l»e lome in mind, 
a:\v5 1 i;a\o s<vn a lununir of the lower end of the femur which 
had Vurs: ;r.;o :ho jv^lni opened on the impression that it was a 
v^u^^ K>: Uiivrcular >nnt disea^. In tumours in the interior of 
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the bone, the swelling of the bone is usually more general than 
in the case of a tubercular deposit, and extends beyond the 
region of the joint. Care must also be taken to distinguish an 
«c«^ epiphysitis in children with effusion into the joint from 
tubercular disease. This is not so likely to cause difficulty during 
the acute stage as afterwards, where one may have to depend on 
an imperfect history. 

s 

Treatment of Knee Joint Disease. 

The treatment of knee-joint disease varies according to the 

pathological condition and the stage of the disease. In the first 

class of cases, where we have the localised synovial disease either 

sessile or pedunculated, the proper practice clearly is, in view of 

the safety with which joints cun now be opened aseptically, to 

cut down and remove the whole affected area as soon as possible. 

This was done in the case to which I have referred, with the 

result that there was perfect recovery, with a freely movable 

joint I have in one or two instances, also obtained similar 

results in localised synovial deposits in other joints, and in 

Germany Konig and others have in several cases removed these 

pedunculated tumours successfully. Tliey state, however, that 

in a certain number of the cases gradual thickening of the 

synovial membrane has subsequently occurred. 

The treatment of the general synovial thickening varies, of 
course, according to the condition of the joint, the means we 
have at our disposal being the various forms of expectant treat- 
ment, partial or complete arthrectomy, treatment of abscesses 
alone, excision and amputation. We must consider shortly the 
circumstances under which these various forms of treatment are 
applicable. I may at once say that the knee-joint being a mucli 
more accessible joint than the hip, it is not now considered 
advisable to continue expectant treatment for so long a time, 
because much can be done to shorten the disease and get a good 
functional result by comparatively early operation. 
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1. In ibr tarir suge of synovial disease, where the thicken- 
iap » DM p>ftai, and where there is absence of pain, and no 
mfcrkei ii.i«-rfrT«i<>? with movement the essential part of the 
^^^MOiDeL* i« c\-«nplete fixation of the joint. There are a number 
:c meib.-o* rv which this may be accomplished, but whichever 
':*: tai.Tu:yed. ii is in my opinion advisable that in the first 
issGAii:^ iiir Tifciiriii should be kept in bed and in the recumbent 
?.>scx:^. I advise the i«?uml>ent position, because every time 
ibt TxkDtCT siis t:j« br contracts the extensor cruris, and thus 
Titlif ZT ibr lUkielia. Henc^e it is well, while the disease is pro- 
cr^^sen- izsi whiir verr little mav interfere with the conmience- 
nfc-:.: :t rv,^. vt-ry i-.' prtvent the patient from sitting up by 
z:>=»i:i? .c >»:y»Ty s^rsi ^r^iirs applied along each side of the body 
*-:^ k. s:*:^*: iWiS5CTx: ovrr the chest At the same time, the 
k:-v}: s:.« 'Lj:! ii*. >■ sTrj-jK-rted and fixed at right angles. 
r>.:.>; : > ,MT:>:j^.:Iy vvcivliiii of uneasiness and pain if this is not 
-"^.i:*:. x:»;. :Jn r^-^Itr?^ :: ihe caK are apt to become contracted 
*i3u j:^ :, >;:.TS:*: />:r.: viiicuhy in getting the foot flat on the 
C" **,^*:1. It. :>. ?.r<: ir^iAiiC'e, I think it is advisable to employ 
>.' >.: .vc.-^ : *:^!^ *:.:::. -a:. '•• rea<i:ly opened without disturbing 

. • . : > :c ;, ;;.>...: I hi <ur,KV»n to see from time to time 
» '.s > c -^^ T: : vAr::u< forms of rigid apparatus, how- 

, . .X ... j^"^ . : ::.:> >,,*> n 't-s: l:mit<:nl to later stages, when 

^ , , . ::..•: ::■: ,l;j^vi5*-: has cvme to a standstill or is im- 
u; - ; .;>^rf.'. :h-y :a:: 'lie ust^^ at this stage by cutting 
*" - ^- *', r. r:. iv.* :h:r. ::siiii: laeesL 

/ . >' , >i :. :r..< :: syliuis. I prvier a trough of Gooch's 

V . ^ . •'. .at> s:.v^. Thr sriint should reach from the 

. .,vV A^:^-, :•; i':ou: 4 inches bevond the sole of 

\. V >...,*'.: >;:Tr;,:::.: :ht ihiiA and knee for alx>ut 

* . * ^ ..', T .:r,',:r..:\rt:::.v. Ii is cut obliquely at its 

. \ , ;. A^ :.,> a:.-.; . uiwAris :o ov^rresixnul with the fold of 

xv V > ," ; V; .jtj^ ;: idi:I:^^ a horse-shoe space should 

\ , xx*,x X. .V '.v^vr ivvr:. :5*.^ is to avoid pressure on the 

N\. ^ ^ « ax ;*, yr.v^ Art Ivfi. which grasp the instep 
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and steady the ankia In young children, however, where the 
splint is short, this weakens it, and the heel can easily be kept 
from pressure by pads. The splint is covered with a layer of 
jaconet, and then with a folded sheet turned over the upper end, 
and at the lower part folded up just above the horse-shoe defect. 
A layer of cotton wool is placed in the ham, so as to give sup- 
port to the knee, and prevent over extension, and the leg above 
the heel is properly supported on wool or pads, so as to prevent 
the heel from touching the splint The splint being then turned 
up, and pressed against the limb, pads are pushed in all along 
^he side, so as to wedge the leg and thigh, and also prevent 
pressure on bony points, more especially the internal condyle of 
the femur and the malleoli To avoid the latter, the pads do 
^ot reach further than the base of the malleoli, and in order to 
fix the foot a number of pads are placed between the prongs of 
tile splint and the sides of the foot ; the knee and the front of 
tile 1^ are now covered with pads, so that the bandage, in pass- 
Xjig round may get a purchase on the limb. A bandage is now 
Sirmly applied, and then at the upper part a layer of Mackintosh 
is pinned along the inner side of the splint to prevent wetting 
^Df the bandage with urine. The limb is then placed on an 
inclined plane. In some cases it is well to apply a layer of 
starch to the bandage to prevent it from slipping. The bandage 
should be renewed whenever it gets loose, generally about once 
* week. This form of splint is, I believe, much better than a 
plain fiat back splint, or than Thomas's knee splint. A plain 
back splint gives no lateral support either to limb or ankle, 
and the mode in which it is commonly fixed by strips of 
strapping above and below beneath the bandage is most 
objectionable, because it leads to constriction of the circula- 
tion. 

After six or eight weeks, if the thickening is diminishing, or 
at any rate not increasmg, it is best to apply a water-glass or 
plaster of Paris bandage, preferably the former. A bandage of 
boracic lint is first put on, the knee is wrapped in a thick 
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layer of wool, and then the silicate Iwodages applietl lirailv, 
especially around the kneei This bandage should include Lhf 
[ loot, and extend as high np the thigh aa possible. One must 
be careful to carry the case as high up tlie thigh as possible, 
for unless this is done, movement will occur at the knee. 
I think it is well not to trust altt^tlier to the water- 
glaas bandi^, but to combine with it Thomas's knee spUjit. 
Thomas's splint alone does not, I tliink, give sufficient support : 
it gives practically no lateral support, and I believe this is most 
essential in order to prevent strain on the ligameuts of the 
joint On the other hand, it is difficult to gel a proper grasp 
of the thigh with the silicate bandage, while this is done by 
Thomas's splint. Hence, I believe, the combination is a most 
satisfactory arrangement, and that it is by far the best method 
of using Thomas's splint. 

Thomas's knee splint consists of a groin ring, lateral rods 
running down the inner and outer sides of the limb, attached 
at the bottom to & boot, and three broad leather bands behind 
to support the limb. The groiu ring is of an ovoid shape, the 
narrowest part being at the outer sitie, the inner part, wliich 
rests on the tuber ischii, being thickly padded. This ring lies 
obliquely in the fold of the groin, the inner rod being attached to 
it at an angle of 120", the angle on the outer side varying with 
the shape of the limb. In the case of the bed splint the lateral 
rods are attached at the longest diameters of the ovoid ; in the 
walking splint the inner rod is attached further back. At the 
lower end the foot is inclosed iji a boot, which is cut away ui a 
V-shaped manner at the back part, and the lateral rods are bent 
at right angles, and passed into holes in the heel. The posterior 
leather bands are three in number, one about the middle of the 
thigh, one beliind the knee, and one behind the lower part of the 
1^. The splint is fixed to the leg by two broad straps passing 
in front, one above and one below the knee. If flexiou is pre- 
sent, these straps are employed to overcome it. If there is a 
tendency to knock-knee, the thigh ia pulled outwards by a bond 
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atUched to the outer rod, while the inner rod is bent inwiirds. 
so as not to preas on the inner condyle. 

A very important quL'stion is whether the patient slimiltl Iw 
kept in bed, or wliether he should be allowed to get about with 
crutches. My own opinion is that so long as the disease is at 
all active, the recumbent posture, not necessarily in bed, slioiild 
be rigidly maintained. We have constant experience that 
ulcers on tlie leg will not heal, or only with great difficulty, so 
long as tlie patient walks about or hangs down the leg, while 
they begin to heal at once on placing the patient in bed. Even 
in young people, we see that wounds in the leg are long in 
- healing while the patients run al)out, and may even idcerate. 
The same must apply to a deep-seated inflammatory trouble, and 
I believe, therefore, that the recunitent posture should be kept 
np in knee disease till the part is well advanced on the way to 
recovery. The chief objection urged against this course is that 
the patient does not get enough exercise, and is too much con- 
fined to the house, but these objections can be readily overcome. 
The patient can be wheeled out in the recumlient posture, and if 
a warm country place ia selected, he can lie out the greater part 
ot the day. As regards exercise general massage is an excellent 
substitute, and by its use the patient's nutrition can l>e main- 
tAined at a high level. When the patient is allowed to get 
about, Thomas's walking knee-splint, aluug from the slioulder by 
a strap, is by far thel)eat apparatus. By means of it no pressure 
is brought to bear on tlie joint, the lateral rods are continued 
down to a foot-piece below the boot, and tluis the weight of the 
body ia borne on the tuber ischii against which tlie upper ring 
rests. The other foot is raised to the same level, and the patient 
geta about with crutches. The plan of putting the leg up in 
waterglass, and allowing tlie patient to walk about is l>ad, 
because there ia constant pressure on the joint, and this method 
should not be adopted unless in very exceptional circumstances, 
and then only when the disease is purely synovial, and well on 
the road to cure. 
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Additional ineaua of treatment wliicli, however, I do oot 
think of much value in knee-joint disease, are pi-esaure and 
counter irritation. Pressure is a very old method of treating all 
chronic inflannnatory affections, and if carefully and judiciously 
applied it certainly does good, hut if too strong and irregular it 
causes a great deul of harm. The essential points in the applica- 
tion of pressure are, therefore, that it should be equalile and 
moderate. I'erliaps the liest way in which tliis can Iw done is 
by surrounding the joint by a large mass of cotton wool or silk 
waste, and then applying a tiandage firmly. The mass of wool 
distributeH the pressure equally over the part, and what at firat 
sight seemed likely to be a very bulky mass, becomes reduced 
under an everdy and firmly applied baudage to a comparatively 
small size. The limb is then placed on a splint, care being 
taken to pad the thigh and leg so as to correspond with the 
bulk (it the knee. Another favourite way in which pressure is 
applied is by means of Scott's dressing, and here also there is a 
certain amount of counter irritation as well. I must say tliat 
I do not see any advantage in Scott's dressing, over pressure by 
means of a mass of cotton wool ; indeed, the pressure is not so 
firm and equable. 

As to counter irritation in the early stage of synovial disease 
of the knee-joint, it is very much the fashion to apply strong 
iodine and blisters at tliis stage. My own opinion is that this 
is not good practice. The synovial membrane of the knee is 
very superficial, and blisters applied to the skin may increase 
the congestion, and thus rather favour the inflammatory action 
than otherwise. It is different where the disease is improving, 
there tlie application of a few blisters may hasten matters, but 
on the whole, great care must be exercised in using counter 
irritation at any stage. 

As regards extension, from what I said in speaking of hip- 
joint disease, it will be evident tiiat extension will not come 
into play in the treatment of the earlier stipes of synovial 
disease, and it need not therefore be considered here. If there 
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13 any flexion at this Btage that is easily overcome without 
any necessity for extension, by gentle presaure without any 
™lencp. 

In the early stage of hip-joint disease, as I pointed out, we 
had not to consider the question of operation except in those 
cases where it was proljable tliat a deposit was present in the 
neck of the femur, wliicli had not yet opened into the joint, but 
in the case of the knee the matter is different, and in certain 
caaes of pure synovial disease great advantage may be obtained 
by operation at an early stage before the articular cartilages 
have been destmyetl. These operations consist of arthrotomy 
and partial or complete arthrectomy in cliildren, arthrotomy 
and excision in adults. In a certain number of cases the 
swelling does not subside under rest, but either remains 
stationary or increases; the swelling in these cases is usually 
soft and gelatinous, hence the name " gelatinous degeneration 
of the synovial membrane," and abscesses are very apt to form 
at an early period. In such instances the cjjrtilage will soon 
become affected, and the surface of the bone carious, and it is 
in certain cases wise to make an effort to cut short the 
disease by operation Ijefore this has taken place, so as to get 
a certain amount of restoration of function. In the case of 
children, at any rate, I should not waste time with arthrotomy, 
but at once employ partial or complete arthrectomy. It must, 
of connie, l>e rememliered that complete arthrectomy of the 
knee-joint is an operation by no means devoid of danger (shock), 
and therefore not to be lightly undertaken, but where a case is 
.advancing in spit« of proper rest, and esi>ecially wliere there is 
evidence of breaking down, this question of arthrectomy should 
always l>e considered before there are signs of destruction of 
cartilage. The objection raised by practitioners to the question 
of operation at this early period is that these cases often ulti- 
mately get well without operation l.>y prolonged treatment by 
fixation, frequent trips to the country, &c. Tiiis is no doubt 
true, but a considerable number of the class of cases of which 
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I iOL <c»tu=ic 5: ZiTSk Sri veil in this manner, abscesses forn 
Ln: "tFUTK :r kTr rctsHtL *2i*i arptic smnses are left, the patien 
*:tf:-:ini« ^ttl nn 'j ptis and discharge from these sinuses 
Z2!iisiae :c Liir Itzx^ sirK in. az>d a time comes when the questioi 
2iis ~:^?v •*^E!i iZLiinAS^rc: az>i leaving the patient to di& Furthei 
:n. !3»f« iz. T'lii:^ iLr 'iisiease adrauo^ in this way, if recovei] 
5:t!s ^AXr Tua:^. ibft 'y.tiA is aDchvlosed. and rears are passec 
fc* ti :i~tlji i^zrzii: wtieh time the edncation of the child i< 
iit^^fi^eL Lzii iiir zvcfDrment tells on his general physique 
."n iii^ iciirT liki'i wbrii^ arthPBctomv is successful, the disease 
2f ":r.Tci.: :-: kz. tc?! i: locie. ihe patient is able to get about in 
& !MiLritn:n:~rT-lT «l.:r: :ii:ir. and in a considerable number ol 
izsei ^^sie^ 4 i^enAzi iiLizi.: :■: movement (sometimes marked) is 
i-"TrTTiL>il7 :'":Ciiz.ei I irink, therefore, that, as I have alreadj 
i ii:? :-De?i:':c 5>?:-::l: always be considered comparativelj 
•> n. il'.-g^ ?i5e5 viri^ ihe disease is steadily advancing, 
e :l»r ilj/irz.e'i svnovial membrane is soft, and where 
±rT?rr 25 k leni-r-jy lo ar^st^ss fonnation. In coming to a 
ii-:2K':c» \zi-: rdsi :: :be operation (shock) and the general 
5Ci:c :' il-f j»iiiT-: z:::?: lie ihc-njughly weighed In these 
Tire -7 iiT-i.-.::iiv^ :ise? in chil'iren, arthrectomy, if done at 
ill —.zi?.: *:tf ::z:rlr:T. .ii:.: I shall now describe the best way of 

X-HL-rrjcf :-:i>i:z* ire r^x-aimended, but the method which 
5f: !.-> :• iLr Vt^t 15, in ihr tirst instance, to make a long verti- 
::,il ::..:>: :: r. r..v:h side of the patella. These incisions run 
:r::- a f :• 1 i-:h rr-n; the l»^r\ier of the patella, according to 
:h:' >Lr: :: :r.r y«.\r: and the degree of the sjTiox-ial thickening, 
;vr.,u:;r.:::.^ a>:vr a: the level of the upper part of the supra- 
v«A:tr,Ar :•. v.^h. and rndinir aK»ut an inch below the level of the 
uvi\r <ur:ave v^f ;he head of the tibia. These incisions are 
d^viviuvl :hivn'o:hout their whole extent till the outer surface 
ssf ;he c^i^ule is expensed, and the flaps are then lifted to each 
$Kle« ctiur^ Wimr taken not to cut into the tubercular tissue, till 
lll^ vIm^ ctf the synovial membrane in front of the joint is 
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exposed The suprapatellar pouch of s^^ovial membrane is 
then freed, where it overhangs the front and sides of the femur, 
up to the point of attachment to the articular cartilages, the 
ligamentum patellae being also raised, and freed from the fatty 
pads and the tissues beneath. Tlie svnoWal membrane is then 
cut away all round the patella, and if fluid is present in the 
joint, it is sponged or washed out The membrane is then de- 
tached at the point of attachment to the articular cartilages of 
the femur and the tibia, and divided as far back at each side as 
possible In a certain number of cases I have done the whole 
operation by means of these two incisions, dislocating the patella 
over one or other condyle in turn ; but tliis sometimes causes 
a good deal of bruising of the edges of the wound, and, there- 
fore, I now usually make a transverse incision over the middle 
of the patella, saw through the bone, and turn the flaps up 
and down. The objection I at first had to that was the fear 
lest the cut surface of the bone should l>ecome infected, but 
this has not happened in my cases. The joint is now bent, and 
the soft tissue covering the crucial ligaments and in the con- 
dyloid notch cleaned away as thoroughly as possible; this is 
one of the most diflBcult things to do. The crucial ligaments 
are then divided about the middle, and also the lateral liga- 
ments, and the thickened synovial membrane is sought for 
at each side, and its outer surface defined. This outer surface 
is separated from the vessels and structures in the popliteal 
space as high as its attachment to the femur above and the 
tibia below, and is then cut away at those parts. In detaching 
the posterior part of the capsule, it is well, if a tourniquet has 
been employed, to remove it, in order that one may have the 
pulsations of the popliteal artery as a guide. The inter-articular 
fibro-cartilages are then removed, and the whole of the edge of 
the articular cartilage carefully gone over, to make sure that 
no pieces of diseased synovial membrane have been left attached. 
The whole surface of the cartilage is now carefully inspected, 
and if there is any sign of pitting or disease anywhere, the 
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ufirr^i-i iM-r^ 2f «*?»:'Ct:<i im WbftC i^e verv commonly finds, 

vnni'^r la^ cCTin*^ hsscrat^'^ *.^ cartibige^ is that the surface 

•r "iir rar^riiig? » ^r^riE^i t^L a Axil vdvetr layer, which is 

ii*F T-^hdl^ ceSMtdi^i. Tyj^ zlisc c« nrni*>Ted as far as possible, 

iDiL lur I XX* tiOis: ':j xTL'rcizsr ic thoroughly with a nail- 

?n2SL -r viti^ iCiL mr»^ J»ib««i5. by seimjttng it away with 

k diiv. Hi'msr ^'Fnnrtly a^ssiicti •>!]€$ self that the disease 

xafe^ ?«-r*i :»en»'«^L rauris icrx'Cfis arv- pet in the crucial and 

jia-rtA. iipuzItr!lC^. i2^ zms^Iik .friljeti and wir^ together, the 

v;'im\t£> TerLiifi in — c: :iii* Iiiss^ after filling the joint with 

•<*iT.ni %D\i rl'^-'^r^nt^. ric I 5: ::^x ihink that is necessary — 

uiLis^rucx- ir^rsiRnxp^ i^cibei. Ao^i ibe limb placed on a back 

-^iiaa If zit* 'TOnZD a liifc^ ':t;«L A^oe asepdcally, it will not 

osxjfcj'- )e ie»-^-5«Lr^ ^j r-m.'ii ihe rr^asifci li^fore from four to 

^•: v?*r*Cr'. v^ta liie -«^ iLm: -rZ. ':tr ixind healed, and the 

<f.'. >^ Tia ' V :ui'-!i .xiz, I :2izi :: is well to prevent the 

-'•i.^t-'ir T* 01 i?:i>.rntr 5 c i.'«;«i: :ir»rt* ii>3aths after the opera- 

^* a. fca*: ^ii^s*-; i»*acl^ & T?ii.iiiii^":* ioee splint must be worn, to 

-jt*-^ «uc 5- -j» u r :atf i.ma. T^ sriin^ must l^ altered from 

T.:ut :!. TJiitr la*: Hi*;' if:<;r & :nit*. ':%^ obdkD^^ed for a poroplastic 

>fi:nr at-::v: n ^ iir: >.aw ?:c3i :c r«entiTe apparatus should 

■: •.:*:;'•: ^ c TV r :lrvr je-kr?. :r. if !rft off SiX>ner, with 

»r r \ I 1* . \- :^ ~:.» 'tviLTc:. rr^^izi-rii i: ■>CvV on any appear- 

i.:v. I :vv« iT. I: ^tr*:^ riL.zc :i»r :ctrn::oii. it is a question 

% "t . !» * » ■..-•:•.;»:•: s'« 'lV. e ■i:f*rC :r nvC. It is no doubt 

«v' - : .:>> , iLTi ^>^' :-*»^ iijtos^ec Jui-i irtiltfcv tissues while the 

'. w > , . '^ ^. ;i::':i^ : :.r i^ri titfc:. Jui*i ihe after Meeiiing is less, 

% ♦v^ »t . \M ^ v->ikl- v•:^*liir*^ l-css bLx-A on the whole, 

> ■ >s % 'I ^ i c"^. •::»:•: :i> is*e*-i I: :: is employed, it is well, 

w> ", \> \ k.'^-iic-* >y^i*. :/ ::r:£:i« T« :: ':^f;r^ the dissection of the 

,\>v,-^' r vd.-: i' :,rt; >* :r«r*:-dtl ja^rs^ile is prxeede\i with, in order 

. \i'' /i. ViL';s4c:'. cs :c :!!«: rccciaki arterv as a sirade. 

^^ » i: 'f ,.v>* riXi«.i.> scKek.ii3;c cdises my experience is that 
,v£Ti.VLi.Ov v-ir'i^vCN'cro :s :i«f rr;c*?r rrvvedurv. vet in a certain 
- .^. v -i ,.ii?^:< i V4kr^5i2 ;c>:r4:i»:cL will vield a ^^xx^ result 
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Cases, for instance, which do not improve with rest, but where 
the progress of the disease is slow, and the thickening of the 
synovial membrane not very great. These are the cases which 
We improved by simple arthrotomy, but, as I have already 
*ud, I believe that, if one is to cut into the joint, it is well 
fe) remove as much of the disease as possible. In cases of 
ttus kind, therefore, I dissect away the whole of the anterior 
synovial membrane, but do not divide the crucial or lateral 
*^gament8, and thus the joint remains firm, and I have had 
^ome excellent recoveries with movable joints after this pro- 
^^^ure. In some cases, however, I have been disappointed in 
^tie result, and the course I adopt now is to be guided not so 
uch by the external appearance of the joint as by the char- 
ter of the synovial membrane when it is cut into. If it is 
and uniform in appearance, without signs of caseation, and 
the cartilages are intact, then I sometimes content myself 
"^rith a partial arthrectomy; but if the synovial membrane is 
peckled with yellow points, or if the cartilages are becoming 
ffected, then I do a complete arthrectomy. 
In the case of adults I would not advocate such early in- 
^•erference, because the results of arthrectomy of the knee-joint 
^ffe not so favourable in them. It is but rarely that one can 
get a useful movable limb, usually there is more or less complete 
stififness of the knee, but never the perfect rigidity obtained by 
excision. Hence, the knee is apt to give, and the adhesions 
being stretched become tender, and the patient does not walk 
comfortably. I believe that in adults excision will yield a 
better residt on the whole, and, therefore, unless where there is 
some special reason for getting a rapid cure, I should not, as a 
rule, consider the question of operation in adults till during the 
second stage. 

Another method of treatment during the early stage of joint 
disease, especially in the case of the knee, is now much employed 
in Grermany, viz., the injection of iodoform emulsion into the 

joint I cannot say, however, that I tliink very highly of this plan. 
18 
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% In the Ia£er stage of prfmarr arnoral dbase, where the 
cartibge haft beeome affected aod the sor&ce <rf the bcHie 
earioos, the lelaciTe freqmaicir (^ op^atuxi in the old and young 
becomes ait^ed. In the first stage opefatioa is mofe frequent 
in the jooiig than in the old : in this stage I think operation 
sbxild be Bit>re freqiient in the old than in the tovih^ While, 
80 long as the cartilages are imafleeted or but sl^tlj attacked, 
a csre of the diseasae and a <?o«>i fnnetioQal result mar be looked 
for from earij operatitHi in ehildrep^ the cooditioDS are not the 
same where the cartilages are destrojed, and the surfaces of the 
bones earioosL In that case, in order to get rid of the disease 
bj arthrectomj, portions of bone hare to be removed, a large 
surface of soft bone is left, which is very apt to become infected 
again, and eren ^here the epiphysial cartilages are not touched, 
ossification is apt to occur in them, with OMiseqnent arrest of 
growth. Hence, in children where the sta^ of destmetion of 
cartilage and caries has become established, I think it is wisest 
to persevere as l<Hig as possible with expectant treatment, and 
onlv to operate when it is evident that no improvement is 
going to take place, when there is much flexion which cannot be 
overcome bv splints, when the general health of the patient is 
suffering, and especially when the third stage, that of abscess 
formation, has set in. While carrying on the expectant treat- 
ment, it might be worth while to use the iodoform and glycerine 
injections, and in some cases, where there is much starting, 
extension carried out, as in the hip, will be of valua As 
regards operations during this stage in children, arthrectomy 
is still the proper procedure, excision in which the epiphysial 
cartilages are almost unavoidably injured being in my opinion 
very rarely, if ever, justifiable in children. Some have adx^ised 
an intra-epiphysial excision, the lines of division of the bone 
being 80 arranged as to fall inside the epiphysial lines, but even 
after this operation the condensation of the bone which accom- 
panies the healing process is very apt to extend to the cartilages 
and lead to their ossification, and consequently to arrest of growth 
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Where operation becomes neceBsary, it should be an arthrectomy, 
viz. — complete removal of the synovial raembraiie iu the manner 
formerly described, and i-emoval of all aRecled bone with as 
little of the sound l>une as possible. Tliis means that there is 
no sawing off of the ends of the bones, the removal of bone 
being quite irregular ; as a nile, tlie original shaiie of the end of 
Uie bone \s more or less preserved. In removing the carious 
surface, it is important to rememl)er what has lieen previously 
pointed out. that the tul>ercHlar disease in the case of caries of 
the surface does not extend more than i to ^ inch into the 
suljetanc« of the Iwne, ao that it is not necessary to take away 
more. The lest way of proceeding ia, after the synovial mem- 
bnme has lieen thoroughly removed, aiitl the joint thoroughly 
cleared out, so as to diininish the risk of infection, to take a 
strong knife and shave off about J inch of the wliole surface of 
the bone. Even though cartilage be still adherent in parts, it 
is, I believe, liest to take it away with a thin piece of the 
underlying Itoue. Care is taken as far as possible not to infect 
the cut surface while dealing with other parts of the Ijone. One 
mnet remember that congested bone is not necessarily infected 
bone, otherwise one woiild remove far too much, and also that 
the rarefj-ing osteitis is not uniform, but tends to be in patehes. 
The ultimate result of this operation in the knee-joint, where 
the cartilages of both femur and tibia are atfected and removed 
is, in most cases, liony anchylosis, and the only objection which 
can be raised in favour of a, typical intra -epiphysial excision 
over an atj'pical arthrectomy, is that in the former the surfaces 
i»f the l)oiie are broader and fit better than in the latter. No 
doubt this ia true, but as a matter of fact the union after 
arthrectomy is quite good, and the risk of interference with 
growth is decidedly less. 

In the case of adults tlie best result to be hoped for by 
e3C]x!ctant treatment ia I Kiny anchylosis, and this means devoting 
a long time to treatment, running the risk of general disease 
and of local suppuration, with all its troubles, and even where 
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apparent recovery takes place, portions of tnlwrcular tissue are 
very apt to have Ijecome encapauled, and give rise to fresh trouble 
at a later period. By excision the prioress of the disease is cut 
short, the patient gets well qiuckly, and has a sound and usefal 
limb, while, as he lias attained his full growth, the shortening 
is not practically appreciable. The only objection to operation 
in this stage is that there ia a certain risk of shock in feeble 
individuals, but if the eases are selected from this point of view, 
excision as now performed is a much more satisfactory method 
of treatment than long continued perseverance in expectant 
measures. The foimer objection to excision was founded partly 
on the septic dangei-s, which were very considerable, and partly 
on the freciuency of recurrence. Now-a-days, with luihroken 
skin the risk of sepsis after operation may Ite disregarded, while, 
by the present method of operating, the diseased tissues are 
completely taken away, and in the case of primary synovial 
disease wliich we are diacussing at present, the cliance of 
recurrence is very sliglit. The following is, in my opinion, the 
best method of performing excision of the knee-joint ; — 

An incision is made from the upper and back part of one 
condyle downwards, and then, curving round the front of the 
upper part of the tibia, at the level of tire tuberosity, it passes 
up again to a corresponding point on the other side. If the 
knee is movable this is best done with the leg bent at a right 
angle. From the same points a second curved incision is made, 
passing over the upper part of the ligamentum patella, and in this 
way a crescent-shaped portion of skin is enclosed and removed, 
otherwise the front flap is i-edimdant, anil has to be cut down 
subsequently. The flap consisting of skin, fat, and fascia, at the 
lower part, and of muscle as well at the upper part, is then 
raised, the patella being left, and care lieing taken not to out 
into the synovial membrane till the supra-patellar pouch haa 
been completely passed The flap is then held up, and the 
supra-patellar pouch is grasped and pulled down, till the point 
of reflection on to the cartilage of the femur is seen ; it is then 
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detached along that line, and, following the lower incision, at 
the sides and lower part of the joint. In this way the whole of 
the anterior synovial membrane, the patella, ligamentum patellae, 
ftnd fatty pads, are removed. I think, however, that it is well 
t;o leave a portion of the ligamentum patellae to be subsequently 
stitched to the divided parts of the quadriceps. The knee is 
now forcibly bent, the crucial ligaments divided at their tibial 
ftttacliments, the ends of the bones cleared and sawn off in 
the usual manner. All other portions of carious bone, or of 
cartilage-covered bone, are sawn or chiselled off, and then the 
remainder of the synovial membrane is removed in the manner 
described under arthrectomy. Having made sure that all the 
diseased tissues have been removed, the bleeding points are 
secured, the cavity washed out, and the l^ones pegged together 
by ivory pegs. I usually put in two, one on each side, driving 
them upwards and backwards. In approximating the cut ends 
of the bone it is of great importance to remember that the cut 
surface of the tibia is broader than that of the femur, and that 
if the anterior edges are l^rought level, the posterior part of the 
upper end of the tibia will project back into the liam, and press 
on the vessels, causing, in some cases gangrene, in others imper- 
fect circulation in the lower extremity and consequent deficient 
nutrition and growth. Tlie posterior edges must, tlierefore, be 
brought level, and the anterior part of the tibia allowed to pro- 
ject forward, and hence it is easier to drive tlie pegs upwards 
from the tibia than downwards from the femur. In some cases 
I have used a third peg in the centre, and thus got great steadi- 
nesa Having fixed the bones, it is well to stitch the divided 
extensor to the remains of the ligamentum patellae ; or, if that 
has been taken away, to the periosteum of the tibia, so as to get 
better leverage on the limb afterwards. Tlie skin is then 
stitched up, a drainage tube being rarely required, the usual 
antiseptic dressings in large quantity applied, and tiie limb 
securely fixed in a trough of Gooch*s splint, which is laid on a 
wooden inclined plane. I do not usually dress these cases for 
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from four to six weeks, wIiud it ia found that bony union is 
pretty firm, and a case of silicate or plaster caji be applied for 
another six weeks. No harm is done hy leaving the stitches, 
there is no tension on them, and Lhey cause no irritation M the 
aseptic measures have been properly carried out, while the blood 
w)iich oozes into the dressing during the firet twenty-four hours 
dries up into a hard crust, so that in a few dayw the neightour- 
hood of tlie knee is surroundeil l)y a hanl dry mass, which 
grasps it most firmly, more so tiian a plaster of Paris case, and 
thns \*erj' complete steadiness is obtained. From time to time 
during the first six weeks a fresh external tuindage may lie 
firmly applied if the other tends to get loose, and special care 
must be taken to keep the foot at right angles by a turn of 
bandage passed round the sole, and pinned to the bandage in 
front of the leg. 

The question of amputation during this stage may also arise, 
but it will hardly concern the young. Some years ^o, ami 
even by a good many surgeons at the present time, it was held 
that after forty years of age excision was impracticable on 
account of the immediate risk to life, of the great cltance of 
recurrence, and of the bad effects of confinement to bed. As 
a matter of fact the answer to the question has now changed, 
and these are not the chief reasons which make one prefer 
amputation to excision in certain cases. Thus the risk to life 
formerly spoken of was the risk of septic disease, but as there 
are no sinuses in the cases we are discussing at present, this 
risk is with proper precautions extremely slight. Tlie chance 
of recurrence was of course great formerly where the whole 
disease was never removed ; certain incisions were made, certain 
portions of bone were cut ofl", but no attempt was made to 
remove the whole of the synovial membrane, hence the disease 
went on in the soft parts often for a long time, sinuses remained 
or fresh abscesses formed, and portions of the fi'eshly-cut osseous 
surfaces became infected and carious. With the present method 
of operating the greatest care is taken to remove all the diseased 
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tisauea, and the ehauce of recurreiice after operation is very 
luucli lesa As regards the eoiifiiiement to lnjd, no doubt a 
patient cau get up much sooner after amputation than after 
excision, but if the bones are well pegged and the limb firmly 
fixed, he can usually ait up in two or three weeks after excision. 
This is no doubt a very important point, and the general con- 
dition of the patient, and the risk of eouiining him to bed for 
some weeks, must be carefully considered in deciding between 
the two operations. 

For tlie above reasons, therefore, I would not necessarily 
exclude older people from the benefits of excision, for it must be 
remembered that a limb after excision is very much better than 
an artificial one, however well made, and at this stage of the 
disease, I think even after forty years of age, excision is as a 
rule to be preferred to amputation. Amputation, however, is 
tlie best practice where the patient is suffering from tubercuJosis 
elsewhere, especially in the lungs, or where the sjTiovial thicken- 
ing is great and soft, and much starting pain is present, 
indicating considerable inflanuuation of the bone. When 
amputation is performed, 1 do not approve of such operations 
as Garden 's, where the incision passes through diseased tissue. 
I think the bone should be divided through the lower third of 
the femur, the soft parts being dissected up without opening the 
joint, and the synovial capsule pulled down out of the way. 

3. The third stage of primary synovial disease is that where 
suppuration has taken place, and where we have either un- 
opened abscesses or sinusea 

(a) Unopened Ahsccsxes. — Here, again, we must speak of 
children and adults separately. 

In children it will depend very much on the concUtion of the 
joint as a whole what form the operative interference should 
take. Where there is a single abscess, and the condition of the 
joint is not otherwise bad, it is often sufficient to deal with the 
abscess alone, and afterwards employ suitable expectant treat- 
ment. Under such circumstances an attempt should in moat 
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^^ms^ \^. niiiitt V. ^sKto: liiif «riisieits» «xt altogether without 
-«^*»Lzu£ 'ihft i.cuL ir -± 1^ fcr:»Eies i^rin^nsiTe, it may be washed 
«3ji §i!rii5#*»£ :ic «ii£ zi3*«aie»S wni xtdc^orm and glycerine. 
W2fir% ihKT^ » 3ij.-fri- izjasL cot a^i£«iBssv or miieie the condition 
^ 12^ S.cx!: 3i icbirvifie tttd. ihe qiaestioQ will lie between 
anhjRet:*nxLT jkXii ULZUJLfeoSccL While amputation is, of course, 
;»> t4? aT^joiii ^ iLfjfr'ai if ai aS pc«s[l*Ie, an arthrectomy of 
tfcie Snace wb=T» ibe ai:is«!tesgi^ are multijije or extensive, is a very 
mscfx& Kiiszcr *:«. *!t!i:cr.i cv ibe necessarily prolonged nature of 
tbe <r{i«a^:c az>i K:t:cse^;>e£t!y <n account of the risk, and 
th^T^fociev •especaEy if ibere t^ taherenlar lesions elsewhere, 
ampc^siofi may le tbe p^^frraMe p^ioeedureL In some cases, 
however, where tbe yisix di$»etiLse is the only lesion, and where 
the general state of th«e patien: is good, one may b^in by wash- 
ing out. scraping and injiectii]^ the abscesses, and then if it 
becomes necessary at a future time to perform arthrectomy, 
it will not W ne^&riy such an extensive and dangerous 
operation. 

In adults, similarly, excision becomes a more serious operation, 
and in a goo«l many ease? amputation is preferable, especially 
when the patient is old, where the disease is progressing rapidly, 
or where there is tuWrciilosis elsewhere. TVTiere the abscess is 
single, and the synoN-ial tliiekening not markedly soft, it may 
be desirable to be content, in the first instance, with excising or 
washing out the aljscess, and where excision of the joint seems 
desirable and the abscesses are large or multiple, one may 
reduce the extent of the sul>sequent operation by preliminary 
treatment of the abscess. 

In these, as in many other points in the treatment of tuber- 
cular diseases, it is impossible to lay down definite rules to fit 
every case, one can only indicate the principles which guide one 
in coming to a decision. 

(t) Sinuses. — The presence of septic sinuses complicates 
matters very mucli on account of the risk of sepsis, where 
arthrectomy or excision is performed. I have, however, now 
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done a number of these operations successfully, where septic 
sinuses were present, and have thus been led to modify my 
former opinion that the presence of septic sinuses practically 
precludes the performance of arthrectomy. No doubt, however, 
it makes one hesitate to undertake it till all other means have 
failed 

In children, unless deformity is present, or the suppuration 
profuse, or the pain great, we may, in the first instance, see what 
can be done by thorough fixation of the limb for a lengthened 
period If there is no improvement, and the discharge slight, 
arthrectomy is indicated Similarly if the discharge is slight, 
and the deformity marked, arthrectomy is the best procedure^ 
If, however, the pain is great, the discharge profuse, and no im- 
provement occurs under expectant treatment, amputation is often 
necessary, and this is more especially the case if there is tuber- 
cular disease elsewhere, or if the health is suffering. If arthrec- 
tomy is done, the incisions are irregular, and one begins by 
dissecting out the sinuses entirely, and, before opening the joint, 
thoroughly sponging out their tracks with undiluted carbolic 
acid, and, if they commimicate with the joint, sponging out the 
whole joint with carbolic acid before closing it. Drainage tubes 
should always be employed in this case lest the wound should 
become septic. Where it is deemed advisable to employ ex- 
pectant treatment, the healing of the sinuses is often expedited 
by laying them freely open, scraping or clipping them out, 
applying undiluted carbolic acid, and stuffing them with gauze 
sprinkled with iodoform or soaked in balsam of Peru. 

In adults, one may, in some cases where the sinuses do not 
communicate with the joint, do as I have just said, viz. — open 
them up, clip them away, sponge with pure carbolic acid, and 
stuflf with iodoformed gauze. In most cases, however, one per- 
forms excision, taking the same precautions as regards the 
sinuses as I have just mentioned imder arthrectomy, or if the 
discharge is profuse, the pain great, or tuberculosis elsewhere, 
amputation is often the best practice. 
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4. Cases of primary synovial disease, where recovery is takiiig 
place with anchylosis, fibrous or bony, in a bad position. 

Here again the age of the patient is the most important 
point, and we shall take first patients who have not yet reached 
their full growth. Where the union is fibrous and the position 
bad an attempt may 1« made to rectify it under chloroform ; it 
is rarely that extension will succeed at this sta^e. The most 
common deformity is Hexion of the knee, the head of the tibia 
being also drawn up behind the femur. As the hamstrings and 
structures beliind the joint are shortened, it is seldom possible, 
either by extension or by force, to get the 1(^ into proper 
poeition. It is a serious matter for the development of the limb 
that it should not be used, while on the other band, to cut off 
portions of the bone, so as to allow the ends to come iut<» good 
apposition is still more serious. In some of these cases one can 
get the 1^ straight by performing a systematic ajlhrectomy, 
dissecting away all the ajTiovial membrane and new fibrous 
tissue, and especially removing the capsule posteriorly, in the 
systematic manner previously described ; if necessary the ham- 
strings may be divided, but after the posterior cApsule has been 
removed the limb can generally be got straight without this. 
Where this is impossible, or where the anchylosis is bony, I 
believe it is better, on tiie whole, either to leave matters alone 
till the patient is sixteen or seventeen years of t^e, i.c., till 
he is approaching his full growth, and then remove a wedge 
of bone or perform a typical excision, or, where the deformity 
is great, to divide the femur above the joint, and brii^ 
the leg straight. If the former plan is adopted, it is well 
to apply an apparatus which will prevent the flexion from 
increasing, and possibly straighten the limb somewhat. The 
apparatus must take a firm and extensive grasp of both 
the thigh and the leg, and be connected at each side of the 
knee by strong bare with rack and pinion joints, which can be 
altered from time to time, so as to cause extension. A very 
good wire splint is described by Bradford and Lovett, which 
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will be sufficiently explained by the accomi>aiiying figure, taken 
from their book. There also will be found mentioned more 
elalwrate fonns of apparatus for straightening the joint, and 
at the same time preventing dislocation backwards of the tibia 
(«« Fig. 44). 

In the case of adults there is no objection (except where 
there are sinuses or some other grave constitutional condition) 
to bringing the limb straight at once by operation, either by a 




typical excision or, if the disease has quite recovered, by reinov- 
mg a wedge of bone of suitable size and shapa 

Treatment op Cases where the Disease has commented 
primarily in the bone. 

1. In the early stage, before the joiiU has become a^ected, or the 
deposit readied the mr/acc. — It is very seldom that one gets a 
case before the deposit has reached the surface, but sometimes 
patients come complaining of uneasiness and stiffness about the 
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joint, with enlargement of i^ome part of the bone. In 
where there ia reason to siiapect a tnbemular deposit ( tubercular 
diaeafle elsewhere, pain not a markeil ssyniptoni, absence of much 
aching at night, dbc.) the best plan ia t4:> cut down on the 
thickened bone without delav, avouiing opening the joint, chisel 
away a portion of the outer shell of the bone, and scoop oat 
some of the rancellona tissue. If cheesv material or a seques- 
trum w found thw must be thoroughly removed, the cavity 
filled with iodoform and glycerine, and the skin wound stitched 
up, space being left at one end between the stitches for the 
escape of dLschaiges. Should the wound not heal, and evidently 
become tubercular, it should be opened up again, scraped out, 
and stuffed with iorloformed gauze. Of course, in the case of 
children, special care would be taken to avoid injury to the 
epiphysial line as far as possible. 

2. In eoMA irlure the dqpont has r^tuhed the surface outside the 
jcijU and led to the ffyrmation of an absce^ in the srjft parts the 
abscess should be dLssecterl out, or if too large, laid open freely 
and the wall clipped and scraped away. The bone deposit 
should then be dearefl out and the wound treated as in the 
former case. 

3. Where the deposit has reached the surface at the point of 
refUxifm of the synovial r/iemhrane, and infected that membrane, — 
Where the tliickening of the 8yno\'ial membrane is limited to 
the neiglibourhrxnl of the deposit, then I think early removal 
of the whole affected area of synovial membrane, along with the 
Ixjne dejxisit, is indicated. This, if done early, thoroughly, and 
aseptically, may ultimately leave the patient with a perfect 
kn«ee-joint. 

Wh(*r(j the whole membrane has become affected one may, 
for a tiuKi, persevere with expectant measures, but if suppura- 
tion occurs, or the disease continues to progress, operation will 
l>e nec(J8Hary, and the usual operations will be complete artlirec- 
toniy in cliildren, tlie bone deposit being thoroughly cleared out 
as W(J1, and (excision in adults. Of course in bad cases, where 
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the bone disease is extensive or multiple, and abscesses are 
present, amputation may be necessary, but this will depend on 
the individual case, and the decision must be made on the lines 
already laid down. 

4. Where the deposit has opened into the cavity of the joint and 
in/eded the whole interior. — In this case the symptoms are more 
acute, and generally accompanied by pyarthrosis, and this con- 
dition is most intractable. In the early stage, especially in 
children, one may wash out the joint and inject iodoform 
emulsion, and if necessary employ extension. In these cases, 
however, unless it is a small, superficial, soft deposit, the 
chances of cure by these means are not good, and once it 
becomes evident that the bone deposit is larger, and especially 
that it is of the nature of a sequestrum, it is only losing time 
and running unnecessary risk to delay operation. This opera- 
tion would be arthrectomy in children, great care and patience 
being devoted to picking out all the bone deposit, and complete 
excision in adults, subject of course, to the possibility that 
other circumstances might necessitate amputation in either 
case. 
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<BAPTEK XVIIL 

la^XArZ L»J THE A>"XLE. TAKSUS, JlND 

XZIATAESI'S. 

Ix ksijif Tilt m W kui i&r^oii^ (^milniied came fourth in the 
Imc .c ±rv. Tj-nrr x rL':>enT.;&r Kmt- difiease. forming from 10 to 
••t-r •.•t!i:^ :i: TZr: r.c*I iiTm-iier. If the ankle and tarsus are 
itVi 12. 2LT Issi ii*«as*r iif the tarsus occurs more fre- 
•jTwiiijT T.'ik" liiK •: liir Lrijr- in the propc^rtion of 40 to 23. 
Ijl 'iijiii>.ti iifHUfir .c liie tarsus and ankle is not so common 
ir r»rIkTS.c. t. :^ .•tbri v«ii.is as ii is in adults, and it is more 
ti^r^T c^srrftdc*! -.rer ;br £rsi ihree decades than those for- 
ilktJt iii-*:T:-.»ih:»i Wr znav. therefore, look on disease of the 
azJcir ar-i tar>s:;s as ni&fiJv a disease of adolescence (10-30 years 
of agti 

Ar Zij :Lrr niTis cf ihf •'.*•: usuallv affected, the disease most 
':Miiiii.vL^y ..-A .irs ::: iL tsc ]«arts which transmit the weight of 
thf f.»j»iy i#.. the j;7v»^ud. viz. — iht- aukle-joint, the os calcis, the 
head of the astrairalus, and the proximal end of the first meta- 
tarsal Ijone. 

In the case of the ankle-joint, primar}* synovial disease is by 
no means uncommon, but the statements vary considerably as to 
tiie relative frei^uency. Miinch found that, in 28 cases of disease 
of the ankle-joint alone, the disease was primarily synovial in 23, 
aflV.'cted the tibia in the first instance in 1, and the astragalus 
in 4. Erasnms, on the other hand, found that, in 11 cases of 
diK(iiiK(' of the ankle-joint, 2 were purely synovial, in 6 there 
wiiH both Hynovial disease and caseous deposits in the bone (til)ia 
alone in 2, astraj^ahiH alone in 2, astragalus and scaphoid in 1, 
and more extensive in 1), and in 3 sequestra \vere present 
My own oi)inion is tliat primary synovial disease occurs more 
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often in the ankle than primary osseous disease, and that, of the 
various bones, the disease occurs most frequently in the astra- 
galus, and next in the inner and upper part of the malleoli, 
especially the internal 

In the case of the tarsus, except in young children, the disease 
conmiences most often in the bone, but as regards the frequency 
^ith which the various tarsal bones are the primary seat of 
deposits, statements differ very much, and it is by no means 
easy, in an advanced case, to say where the disease commenced, 
as several bones generally show destructive changes. Czerny 
found, in 52 cases, that the Jistragalus was affected 15 times, 
the 08 calcis 13 times, the cuboid 16 times, and the scaphoid 
and cuneiforms 8 times ; but, as before stated, more than one 
bone was usually affected, and it was not always certain in 
which the disease commenced, or whether more than one bone 
may not have been attacked at the same time. 

The following are some other statements : — Miincli found, in 
53 cases, that the astragalus was affected in 2 instances, the os 
calcis in 19, the scaphoid in 5, the cuboid in 3, the cuneiform 
in 2, the end of the first metatarsal bone in 12, and other 
metatarsal bones in 10. In 10 cases Dumont found 3 of 
primary disease of the astragalus, 4 of the os calcis, 1 of tlie 
scaphoid, and 2 of the cuboid. 

Of the various bones, the os calcis is undoubtedly most 
frequently attacked, and then the base of the first meta- 
tarsal; probably the cuboid comes next, then the astragalus, 
and the scaphoid and cuneiforms last. In the os calcis, 
soft caseous deposits are more frequent than sequestra; 
they usually occur towards the posterior part of the bone, 
but, as a rule, though not invariably, the projection of the 
heel escapes. 

Another point which is worth attending to is the fact that in 
the tarsus, almost more than elsewhere, bones which are not 
actually affected with the tubercular disease become much softer, 
in fact, are very apt to become affected with rarefying osteitis, 
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but this condition usually recovers wheu the diseased tissues 
are removed. 

The results of tubercular disease in the tarsus and ankle are 
the same as elsewhere, allowing for the diflerence of locality, 
&c., and need not be gone into minutely here. 

Disease of the Ankle. 

I have iilready, in the ease of the hip and knee-joint, gone 
very fully into the syiuptoms and course of the disease in rela- 
tion to the pathological clianges in a deeply seated and a super- 
ficial joint respectively, and it would only be unnecessary 
repetition were I to follow the same lines in the ankle. I 
propose, therefore, merely to indicate the chief characteristic 
points. 

The synovial thickening is most evident in front of the joint, 
and more especially in front of the external malleolus, where 
the synovial membrane is not so much boimd down by tendons 
as on the inner side. The extensor tendons are also projected 
forward, and the swelling extends downwards for quite an inch 
on the front of the foot. Behind the ankle also, on each side 
of the tendo achilles, fulness can usually be made out. There 
may also be fulness below the malleoli when the disease is 
advanced, and the lateral ligaments softened and bulged out by 
the thickened membrane; but in the early stt^e, before the 
lateral ligaments are softened, there is no or only a very slight 
fulness below the malleoli. The character of the sjTiovial thick- 
ening and the course of events is similar to what has been 
already described in the knee. 

Where the disease commences in the bone, there is marked 
thickening of the part, especially uoticable wheu one or other 
malleolus is affected ; and where the synovial membrane is not 
at the same time thickened, the appearance at first sight is as 
if the foot had been displaced to one side, being where the 
internal malleolua is involved uot unlike a Dupuytren'a 
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fracture. The primary deposits in the astragalus are not so 
easy to diagnose ; the thickening of the astragalus \s obscured 
by the synovial swelling, and, besides, as a rule, the deposits in 
the astragalus are small, and situated immediately beneath the 
cartilage, and do not give rise to much swelling of the bone. 
In some cases, however, one can make the diagnosis by the pain 
and rigidity and marked localised thickening of the synovial 
membrane at the part where the deposit has reached the sur- 
face, usually in front of one of the malleoli 

Where no retentive apparatus is employed, the chief deformity 
which occurs is pointing of the toes. A condition of inversion or 
eversion, especially the latter, is also sometimes produced where 
the lateral ligaments have become softened, permitting lateral 
mobility, or where one or other malleolus has become much 
thickened, pushing the foot to the opposite side. 

The pain depends, of course, on the degree of inflammation of 
the bone, and, when there is much caries, it is very marked when 
the foot is allowed to hang down or is moved or pushed up. 

If we see a case of synovial disease of the ankle joint in the 
early stage, we find fulness imder the extensor tendons and 
on each side in front of the malleoli, especially the external ; 
there is also swelling behind the ankle ; there is a tendency to 
pointing of the toes, but the movements of the joint are fair, and 
pain is not a prominent symptom. In the early stage of bone 
disease, we have enlargement of one or other malleolus without 
thickening of the synovial membrane : or a more or less localised 
thickening with pain on movement of the joint, and tenderness 
on pressure (where the deposit is in the astralagus) : or a more 
acute afifection of the joint with great pain on movement, 
rigidity, but without marked synovial thickening in the first 
instance ; fluid (serous or purulent) may also be present in the 
joint at an early period. 

In the later stages of joint disease, in whichever way origin- 
ating, the whole region of the joint is swollen and spindle- 
shaped {see Fig. 45), the toe is pointed, the muscles of the calf 
19 
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are much atrophied, there is great pain on haugiiig dowu the 
foot, and on auy movement or pressure ; and abscesBes or Biuusea 
are very generally present, usually on the antero-lateral aspects 
of the joint. It is not uncommon also at this stage for the 
extensor tendon sheaths to become affected, and then we have a 
tubercular tenosjTiovitia. 

Where recovery takes place, unless at an early stage, there is 
usually fibrous or bony anchylosis in the 
extended position. In some cases where 
the disease has occurred in children, and 
has l>een in the form of a deposit in one 
or other malleolus, the epiphysial line 
becomes destroyed, and as growth goes 
on that bone lags behind, and conse- 
quently the foot becomes pushed over to 
the inner or outer side by the other bone 
in which the growth is more or less normal. 

Disease of the Tarsus. 

Os co^cM. — As I have already said, the 
OS calcis is probably the tarsal bone most 
frequently affected, and it is also the 
most favourably situated in that tlie 
disease very often remains limited to it, 
or to its immediate joints, especially the f,u_ 45, 




to the tarsus geuerally. Tlie part of 
the bone most commonly affected is the substance of the 
bone in the neighbourhood of (in front of) the posterior epiphy- 
sial line, and the posterior epiphysis to which the tendo aclullee 
is attached usually escapes. It may, however, begin near the 
astragalo-ealcanean joint, and open into it or under the perios- 
teum, giving rise, in the latter case, to a tubercular periostitis, 
with abscess and caries of the surface of the bona lb is rare 
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for the disease to begiu in connection with the calcaueo-cuboid 
joint. The disease is comparatively easily diagnosed by the 
position of the swelh'ng. Where the anbetance of the bone is 
affected, the wliole bone is swollen, and there is eome aching 
pain in it, though not usually of the severe and conBtant 
nature characteristic of abscess in the bone. By-aud-bye the 
deposit reaches the surface somewhere, and an abscess forms 
over it, and the subsequent sinus leads into the interior of the 
bone. Where the disease begins in connection with the perios- 
teum, there is only a localised thickening, over which an abscess 
forms, and here the probe simply leads to the carious surface of 
the bone. Where the astragalo-calcanean joint is involved, 
there is swelling at the level of that joint and of the adjacent 
bone to a greater or less degree according to the depth of the 
deposit, with pain on grasping the 03 calcis, and pushing it up 
or attempting to displace it laterally. At the same time, the 
ankle-joint and the anterior tarsal joints remain fi-ee. Wliere 
the calcaneo-euboid joint is attacked, the swelling is on the 
outer side of the foot midway betweeu the tip of the external 
malleolus and the base of the fifth metatarsal bone, with 
tliickeniiig over the os calcis behind, and there is pain on moving 
the transverse tarsal joints, and absence of swelling elsewhere. 
In cases where the midtarsal joints, as a wliole, are involved, 
there is a great tendency to abduction of the anteiior part of 
the foot, the arch is lost, and there is marked enlargement, and 
especially increase in breadth of the middle of the foot. 

Wliere the midtarsal bones, scaphoid or cuneifomia, are 
affected or the synovial membrane betweeu them, it is not 
so easy to make out the chief and originating source 
of the miscluef unless one sees the cases at an early stage, 
Wliere the swelling is on the iimer side of the foot, and extends 
from in front of the ankle to the metatarsus, then the scaphoid 
is probably the Iwne primarily at fault; absence of swelling 
about the ankle-joint shows that that part is not affected ; the 
absence of swelling on tlie outer side of the foot shows that the 
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cuboid and the calcaDeo-cviboid joint are nnaffected ; while the 
presence of swelling both in the ostragalo-scaphoid joint and in 
the region of the cuneiform bones, makes it extremely probable 
that there has been disease in the substance of the scaphoid, 
which has infected the joints on each side of it. 

Where the head of the astra^us is the primarj' seat of 
disease, the swelling is limited to the astr^alo -scaphoid 
joint in the first instance. Wliere one or other cuneiform, or 
the sjTiovial membrane in relation with them is affected, the 
swelling is on the distal side of the scaphoid. "WTiere the 
disease has commencetl in the proximal end of the first meta- 
tarsal bone, that part is the seat of thickening which soon 
tends to spread to the region of the cuneiform bones. 

It is not always easy to say whether the disease is primarily 
osseous or primarily ajTjovial, because the bones are small, and 
the synovial nienibrane generally early afl'ected. Where the 
synovial membrane is affected primarily the swelling is usually 
more diffuse in the first instance, and pain is not a marked 
symptom. 

So far, I have described the disease as it b^ns when limited 
to one part of the tarsus, and it is most important from the 
point of view of treatment, to look for and recognise the early 
manifestatioiiB of the disease. As a nile the couuuencement is 
as I have described, but in a certain number of cases the disease 
b^ins in the form of a diffuse osteomyelitis, affecting apparently 
several of the 1x>ne8, and this is a very gi-ave form of the 
disease. I believe that it most often follows sprains or other 
injuries to the foot, and its seriousness depends both on the 
extent of the bone lesion, and on the great tendency to secondary 
disease elsewhere. As a matter of fact phthisis follows or 
accompanies disease of the ankle and tarsus more frefjueutly 
than disease of any other part, with the exception of the wrist, 
and it is not improbable tliat it is this diffuse infection of 
medullaiy tissue which has to do with the spread of the 
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One other point ia of importance in connection with disease 
of the tarsus and ankle, viz. — that the disease is apt to attack 
the tendon sheaths in the vicinity, and thus gravely complicate 
the treatment of the caaa This ia more especially the case in 
disease of the tarsal bones, such as the scaphoid and internal 
cuneifonii, where the sheaths of the tendons become infected by 
direct extension from the periosteum. 



Treatment of Ankle Joist Disease. 

A comparatively short description of the treatment of disease 
of the ankle-joint will suEBce, after the full discusaioua ou the 
various points which have alreatly been given. 

Various splints arc recommended for giving rest to the joint, 
but I believe the most satisfactory arrangement is by lateral 
poroplastic- or gutta percha splints, carefully moulded to the 
part and padded with cotton wool. Care must be taken iu any 
form of apparatus thatthe foot is kept at right angles to the 
leg, so that slioiild stiffness occur, the sole can be placed flat on 
the ground. A paper pattern of the foot and leg are taken, and 
the poroplastic splints are cut out to match ; they should not 
quite meet. At the anterior angle corresponding to the front 
of the ankle, a small additional angular piece must be cut 
out, so as to allow proper moulding, and if it is necessary to 
soften any part to avoid pressure, this can be done by chloroform 
or benzole. The splint should extend as high as the tulierosity 
of the tibia, and as far as the toes, and should get a good grasp 
on the heel and sole of the foot. The poroplastic material is 
softened before application either by dry heat or steam (in a 
bacteriological sterilising apparatus) not by hot water. A layer 
of wool is applied around the leg, and tlie splints rapidly 
moulded and bandaged on, one at a time, and i-e-softened by 
heat where necessary ; subsequently any points of pressure on 
bony prominences can he softened by cMorofomi, hut tliis is 
seldom reqiiired if the parts are properly padded. 
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ThiiinaA recoiiimeiids a flat iron stem moulded to tlie Imck of 
the leg and the sole of the foot, with three sheet iron wings, one 
broad one at the calf, one grasping the heel, and one grasping 
the metatarsus, aud if the patient is to be allowed to walk 
about, a Thomas's walking knee-splint and crutches. I do not 
think this is so good as the arrangement just referred to. 

"Where the disease is fairly quiescent the use of immovable 
apparatus, suirh as plaster of Paris, or, better, silicate, is good. 
Where silicate is used one may sometimes employ pressure on 
Saxtorph's plan with benefit The affected part is enveloped 
in a very large mass of cotton wool or silk waste (the latter is 
the more elastic), and the boracic lint bandage which extends 
as far as the silicate is put firmly over this. The silicate 
bandages are then applied as tiglitly as possible over the cotton 
wool area; if a sufficient amount of wool has lieen used this 
pressure will not Ije excessive. These bandages are renewed 
every six or eight weeks, but if they cause much aching and 
discomfort they should lie discontinued at once. 

Arrangements ha\'e also been introduced with the view of 
emplojing extension in ankle-joint disease. They consist essen- 
tially ill sandals fastened to the foot and heel, and attached tu 
pulley and weight ; but they are inefficient, and where the 
symptoms are such as to demand extension, operation, which is 
free from danger and satisfactorj', is preferalile. 

The cases suitable for operation are similar to those described 
in the case of the knee-joint, viz. — distinctly localised deposits, 
advancing synovial or bone disease, and cases where suppuration 
is present. 

Practically the only localised deposits which come under 
observation are those in the malleoli, wliich have made their 
way outwards instead ot into the joints. By some these are 
considered under a separate heading, as disease of the malleoli ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they really belong to the ankle-joint, 
it being merely an accident of position of the deposit that it 
has spread outwards instead of into the joint. Where one has 
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made the diagnoais, from tlie thickeniug of the malleolus and 
the absence of acute signs and of involvement of the joint, that 
there is a deposit in the bone, the proper tre-atment is to cut 
down, remove the outer ahell of the bone, and gouge out the 
diseased tissue, taking care not to go through into the joint. 
Where an abscess is also present, the matter is, of course, easier, 
because the hole in the bone guides one at once to the seat 
of the disease. In this case the abscess wail is taken away, the 
bone deposit cleared out, and if a sinus has been previously 
present, it is best afterwards to stuff the cavity with iodotonned 
gauze and make it heal from the bottom. 

Where the joint is affected with or without a deposit in the 
bone, the usual operation for childhood is arthrectoniy. There 
are numerous ways of performing arthrectomy of the ankle-joint 
(some thirty-seven or thirty-eight), but I think they may be 
reduced to two. In lioth, longitudinal incisions are made in 
front of each malleolus, and in the one the malleoli are divided 
at their bases, in the other the astragalus is removed. These 
methods are suitable in different cases, but I believe the latter 
is the more generally useful. The excision of the astragalus is 
best where there is a primaiy ileiiosit in the bone, where the 
disease of the synovial membrane is extensive and rapidly 
breaking down, or where there is extensive caries of the surface 
of the aatn^alus. The division of the malleoli may be employed 
in the earlier stt^es of the disease, and especially in cases 
where there is no deposit in the astmgalus, and where the car- 
tilage is still intact, or only slightly destroyed. Tlie objection 
to division of the malleoli is the risk of ioterferentie with the 
epiphysial lines, and this is a real objection. Agaiitst the ex- 
cision of the astr^ahis is ui^etl the bad eH'ect of removal of 
one of the chief bonea, subsequent shortening of the foot, and 
possible lateral deformity. I have now removed the astragalus 
on several occasions, and the results have been very satisfactory. 
The OS c^cis has been drawn up between the malleoli, and a 
movable joint has been obtained without any laxness, and I 
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have ae yet seen uo sigii of ahorteniiig of the foot, and in cases 
where it has been observed by others, it has not been great. 
In one or two cases I had to take considerable pains to guard 
against inveraion of the foot, but that tendency passed off aft^r 
some months. 

The following are the steps of the operation where the bases 
of the malleoli are divided. The incisions commence from 1 
to 2 inches above each malleolus, run downwards along their 
anterior borders to the bend of the ankle, and then forwards 
along the inner and outer bordei's of the foot respectively, as 
far as close to the niidtarsal joint. Tlie various structures in 
front of the ankle are then detached from tiie thickened sjiiovial 
membrane and held forward, while all the thickened membrane 
in front of the joint is removed. The bases of the malleoli are 
then divided obliquely from above, downwards and inwards, the 
periosteum being left intact, and tlien. by pulling the foot 
forcibly downwards and i-otatiug it first in one direction and 
then in another, the lateral and posterior portions of the 
synovial capsule are clipped away. The bones are tlien care- 
fully examined, and any deposits or suspicious spots removed ; 
finally, the divided malleoli are brought into position, and 
secured by p^ or wire. It is difficult, in most cases, to 
thoroughly clear the posterior part ot the joint by this method, 
but advantage may be gained by a vertical incision along the 
outer border of the tendo achilles into the posterior part of the 
joint. In the other plan the incisions are the same, but instead 
of cutting through the malleoli, the lateral ligaments are 
divided, and without any trouble, the astragalus can be removed 
entire, and the interior of the joint much more accurately dealt 
with. After the operation the wounds are stitched up and 
treated as before described, and it is well to employ a lateral 
spUnt, or other means, to prevent eversion or inversion of the 
foot for some months, till, in fact, the parts liave thoroughly 
consolidated. 

While arthrectomy ot the ankle-joint is an operation especially 
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of childhood, it succeeds very well also with adults, especially 
when combined with removal of the astragalus. I believe that 
00 the whole the results are Iietter in adults than those of 
excisioD which, though formerly much practised, did uot yield 
particularly good results in cases of tubercular disease. Where 
excision is performed without removal of the astragalus, the 
incisions and procedure are practically the same as in the first 
of the operations of arthrectomy. After the joint has been 
exposed by division of the malleoli, and as much of the synovial 
membrane as possible removed, a layer of the surface of the 
bones is chipped away by a chisel and hammer, leaving the 
arched shape of the lower end of the bones of the leg, the 
remains of the malleoli being subsequently wired to the tibia 
and fibula. By retaining the shape of the ankle-joint, there is 
less tendency to lateral displacement should a movable joint be 
obtained, and the retention of the external malleolus is of 
especial importance. Excision of the ankle, as fonnerly per- 
formed, that is, without thorough removal of the affected 
synovial membrane, was not at all a successful operation in 
tubercular disease, and most surgeons preferred amputation 
where operation was necessary. 

Where amputation becomes necessary on account of the 
extent of the disease, the destruction of bone, involvement of 
tendon sheaths, presence of phthisis, &c., the choice usually lies 
between Syme'a operation and amputation through the leg. 
Formerly, Hyme's amputation waa performed in all cases, and 
the result was that not unfrequently sinuses remained, and 
farther portions had to be removed from the bones of the leg. 
This was no doubt due to the fact that the diseased synovial 
membrane was usually cut into and portions left, and also to 
the employment of the operation in unsuitable cases. Where 
Syme's operation is performeil, great care must be taken that 
all the diseased tissues, both synovial membrane and bone, ai-e 
completely removed. Where the disease of the boues of the leg 
is extensive, where the tendon sheaths are att'ected, where there 
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are large abacesses around the joint, where, in fact, Syme's 
amputation cannot be performed without leaving behind diseased 
tissues, the best procedure is to amputate tliroiigh the leg above 
the diseased parts. 



Treatment of Disease of the Tarsus. 

I need not dilate on the treatment where rest i» resolved 
upon. I believe that either lateral splints or a mass of wo(d 
and silirmte luinda^e extending up to tlie knee are the tiest, the 
leg not lieing allowed to haug down. I must, however, go more 
fully into the question of operative treatment, and operation 
comes earlier and more prominently into notice than in the 
joints previously referred to, and tliat tor several reasons. On 
the one hanil, disea.'je of the tarsus is a more unfavourable form, 
both loeally aTid generally if left to itself, than that of the 
joints previously considered, ou accoimt of the complexity of 
the articulations, of the frequent and diifuse bone lesions, and 
of the tendency to lung mischief On the other hand, the 
disease is frequently localised to one part or bone of the larsiu 
in the first instance, and if tliis is removed before Deighbouring 
stnictures have become infected, a complete cure of the disease 
will often be obtained with au excellent functional result. 
Hence, it is of great importance to bear in mind what can l>e 
done by early operation, to recognise the disease soon, and not 
to let the favourable moment slip past. I may indicate some 
of tlie points in the operative treatment of the following cou- 
ditioiiH, viz. — disease of the os calcis ; of the proximal eud of the 
first or other metatarsal bone \ of the internal cuneiform ; of the 
cuboid ; of the astragalo-scaphoid articulation ; of the scaphoid 
and the joints in front and beliind ; of the whole tarsus ; of the 
tai-sus and ankle. 

(fi) Disease limited to the os calcis. In the early stage, where 
the disease is confined to the interior of the bone, one may 
delay operation for some time, but when it has reached the 
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surface of the bone an! led tu the fonnation of an ahsuess over 
il, the proper treatment in the first instance ia to remove the 
abscess, enlarge the opening in the lione freely, ecoop out the 
diseased tissue and stuff the cavity with iodoformed gauze and 
make it heal from the bottom. The same is the treatment 
where a sinus is present. Excision of the entire Ijone becomes 
necessary where healing will not occur (see Fig 46) ; where the 
disease isextensne, several abscesses or sinuses Iwing present; 
I or where it has spread to the neighbouring joints, either 



Flo. 4fl.— Result of Bicision nf the OB oalci*. 

[ calcaneo-cuhoid or -astrajjaloid. Wliere, on the other hand, tliB 

I disease is periosteal, an immediate cure can generally he obtained 

l^ dissecting or clearing out the abscess and removing freely 

the affected area of periosteum and the surface of the bone. 

(i.) Disease of tlic proximal end of the tnciatarsal boiifs. — 

I Wliere the disease oceurs in the interior of the bone the l^est 

treatment ia to remove the affected end of the lione l>efore 

[ the neighbouring joints have become involved. This is readily 

I done, in the case of the first metatarsal lune, by a longitudinal 

I incision a little to the inner side of the extensor tendon, turning 
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;iHitie 'hp *>ft uissues, partdaEy ilividinix nfai* b«>nje in front 
wich \ ^niiiil -ww. .imi '•omplecimr die ^irraioa wirfi bi>iie 
fi^meoft. ^f^iziiur oiie 'iiviiieti emi ot ufae wne witt necrosis 
frtrriHpH. -inii «!umin£ nhmmzh die variiiaa liaamencs hijlding it in 
pofticifiii : ''ine miiat make .inre diai: die whi:>Ie tiepjeit l5 removed. 
The inriHiijii may dien -'je :^c«!he<i ap and die pacient prohibited 
from waTkiiiiZ on die f-^it f-^r al^Uu diree months after the 
••jperaciim, Mi .la !;»■/ -^^ dme fijr diorongh oonsolidacion of the 
partis w> 'ocmir. Thii ♦jperadiin 'if^es n>)t interfere with the 
fnmitiiin of che f«>,ftL 

jiynj/iritTl mj^mA-rnnM. — Where the «iiseaae £3 limited to these 
structares, I woaLi :»tr'jn;zl7 Aiivi.^ early removal of the internal 
r:uneif''irm alione ijr r..f che Lntemal and miiille coneiform, 
along with all the alP^jueil synovial membrane, the woond being 
atitrrhed ap \i a^ptio, or stntfeil and made to heal from the 
Ijottom if ?»inTii»«rf* are present. The parts are readily reached 
hv a lonfitudinal incLjion over the inner side of the dorsum of 
the frjot. T^ie rfesults of this operation are particularly ex- 
frellent, and I have now s^v^rral cases where I removed these 
\ff}T\(A some y«>ars ag'j. with complete success as regards arrest 
of the diiiea.«e, and wh^rr^r at th»r present time one could not tell 
that anything had l»et.n tak^^n away, or, Ijeyond the presence of 
the cicatrix, tliat anything had ever l»etrn the matter with the foot. 

(f1.) DvieoM of thf. trnhjisJ, — Tlie treatment of disease limited 
to this Vk^hc is conducted on similar principles to tliat of disease 
of the 08 calcis, dejiosits l>eing cleared out if they are limited to 
the interior of the iK^ne, or the whole lx)ne l^eing removed if 
ne/;e.sHarj'. 

(p.) DrMfjm^. of the astragalo-scaphoid articulation. — Where 
diHe^iHe i.s limited U) this joint it has either l)egun in the sjiiovial 
inenihrane or in tlie head of the astragalus, and removal of the 
Hynovial uieinhrane and head of the astragalus generally suflSces 
with th(? neetiRsary attention to the articular surface of the 
waphoid. Th(^ joint can l>e got at by an oblique incision along 
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the inner border of tlie tendon of the tibialia anticus, and it is 
LOt as a rule neceBsar)' to divide that tendon. 
{/.) I}iseaseo/ the scapltoid and the joints in front and behind. 
- — ^Here we come to the more diffuse disease, and much depends 
on the exact condition of parts how much requires removal In 
any case the scaphoid must be taken away, and generally one 
or two cuneiforms. I have in two or three cases removed the two 
innermost cuneiforms, the scaphoid, and the head of the astra- 
galus, and the hole has filled up with dense fibrous tissue and 
excellent result has been obtained. These parts are easily 
It at by a longitudinal incision along tlic inner part of the 
dorautn of tlie foot, and the tendon of tlie tibialis anticus 
division. 

(j.) More diffitse disease of Ike (arsus. — So far I have Ijeeu 
speaking of cases where typical excisions can be done, and 
wherever it is possible to remove a definite structure by clean 
dissection it is infinitely preferable to scraping which is, I believe, 
usual practice. Once one li^na to scrape at tliaeased bone 
one's guides, and the result too often is that portions 
tissue are left behind, and too much healthy tissue 
18 removed. Besides, as I have already pointed out, diseased 
i^novial membrane cannot be satisfactorily removed by scraping, 
iHence, wherever it is possible the surgeon aliould make up his 
id what structures ai-e diseased, and then remove them by 
dissection. Where the disease is more diffuse, and especi- 
[y where it affects the synovial membranes, it may l>e possible 
•to do good in cases where operation is necessaiy by less typical 
loval of affected tissue, Wliere an attempt is to l>e made to 
tve the foot and the niid-tai-sus is involved, probably the best 
■way of proceeding is by a transverse incision across the dorsum 
of the foot, dividing all the structures down to the bone, a 
longitudinal incision being made at each end of this along the 
inner and outer liorders of the sole. These flaps are then turned 
apwards and downwards, the bases of the metatarsal l)ones below 
and the ends of the astragalus and oa calcis above sawn across. 
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and the block of bone comprising scaphoid, cuneiformB, cuboid, 
and ends of metatareala, &c., removed. If no einuses were 
present the tendons may lie reunited, the wonnds stitched up, 
a drainage tube being inserted, and the foot arranged so that 
the anterior part is drawn up against the [KKterior. Where 
sinuses are present the woiuid would he left open and staffed 
with iodufornied gauze. The result is really very good, the 
anterior part of the foot gets draw7i up and firmly united 
to tlie posterior, and the patient has a good firm supporL 

In some instances it may suffice to take out a smaller wedge 
of l>one, hut this must be decided in the individual case. The 
block of bone may also be removed by long lateral incisions, 
but the operation is more troublesome and it is very difficult to 
remove all the disease satisfactorily. On the other hand the foot 
left after the transverse incision across the dorsum is in reality 
a very good one, and the tendons can be shortened to the 
necessary extent before stitching them. 

Where amputation is necessary the choice rests between a 
Syrae and a Pirogoff, or some partial amputation of the foot such 
as sub-astragaloid amputation. I believe that in most cases the 
Syme will yield the best result, but the sub-astragaloid amputa- 
tion is very satisfactory in suitable instances. 

(A) Disease of the tarsvs awl ankle. — Where the disease 
involves the posterior part of the tarsus and aukle-joint, and 
operation becomes necessury, our choice practically lies between 
amputation (Syme, or in leg) and the operation known as the 
Mikulicz-Wladimiroff excision. This opei'atiou is only applic- 
able to adults, because in it the epiphysial lines of the tibia and 
fibula are taken away. It consists in removing all the bone 
between the scaphoid and cuboid, wliicli are sawn through, and 
the divided lower extremities of the tibia and fibula. The toes 
are previously bent forward at right angles to the metatarsal 
bones, the divided tarsal bones ai-e brought into a line with and 
united to the bones of the leg, and the patient walks on the toe& 
The following is a more detailed description of the operation : — 
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Before the operation is commenced the toes are bent violently 
forward to a right angle with the foot. The patient being then 
placed on his face, an incision is made, conunencing on the 
inner border of the foot, a little in front of the tubercle of 
the scaphoid, and is carried transversely across the sole to just 
behind the tuberosity of the fifth metatarsal bone, dividing all 
the structures. From the ends of this incision the knife is 
carrieil l)ack on each side to the corresponding malleolus, and 
then transversely across the posterior surface of the lower 
part of the leg. The ankle-joint is then opened from behind, 
and the foot being flexed, the astragalus and os calcis are care- 
fully removed along with the soft parts. The joint surfaces of 
the tibia and fibula are then sawn off, as well as the joint 
surfaces of the scaphoid and cuboid. The front half of the 
iFoot is thus left connected to the leg by a broad bridge, com- 
lK)sed of the skin of the dorsum of the foot, with the extensor 
tendons, and vessels. After having arrested the bleeding, the 
Temains of the foot are placed in the line of the leg, and the 
cut surfaces of the tarsal bones are united by wire sutures to 
the cut surfaces of the bones of the leg. Care has to be taken 
by means of a back splint to prevent the foot passing back- 
wards, and at a later period the flexor tendons may have to be 
divided, so that the toes remain at right angles to the meta- 
tarsal bones. The patient walks on the ends of the metatarsal 
bones, and the presence of the toes gives a certain amount of 
spring in walking. The leg is, however, somewhat longer than 
the other, and the ends of the metatarsal bones are apt to become 
painful. On the whole, I doubt if the patient is much better 
off than after a Syme's amputation. This operation may be 
extended to cases where the anterior part of the tarsus is also 
affected, the division of the distal bones being made through 
the liases of the metatarsals. Eoser dissects out the posterior 
tibial nerve in the first instance, as he fears neuroparalytic 
phenomena from its division and imperfect union. 
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T':i3X''\.±j, iij*^-ji2^ r iLr ?i.- cjSer-vdz: is essentiallv a disease 
c ttZLJ: -ir--:. I: s c-r::rzir=i?- ':•-: rArelj. ;o:::r? c^fi.ire ten, but 
iiK 'jsiilI kje If >rrttei rr-r-rr ksi iiiny. It is much more 
nirr-.jiit!!.: lu-i z:s4r'iij*r ■: :"Lr ;• -i:* ilrsa^iy c^onsidereA In my 
iiiz zifi :-i4str?^ L fo ••Jiir::-' ll: ii?t5a=c- ."'Illy form 1-3 per cent, of 
r:»T ▼'iiuT. iiiji 11-:* .■•rrh:^*:!.!* :.:■ iilfr r^esrJ:^. for instance, on 
z^irr.^iZ : erCiK. l lirjr -ziJi^zz ■:: cases fr>m 'lifferent authors, 
s:» oift^-'Ci: L?r'i.s*r icIt .•.•:ii:e« I'c- T«er cenL of the whole. 
Lit L^jcuar: c il-r iLTF^.? iz.! Trifi. disease of the shoulder- 

r^ ii?*:!*!* :> T.' »>" ■rtcc T r^ii'rly cissovjs. and caries sicca 

1* 3» c im;* -hzj il 11. r^.: :lij if ilr x-int in which it usually 

•.■.=L>. TiT <>:••-• irT^jf::* •i^Tir m-js: ofi'rn in the head or 

^:x: :l »:?•*-:" : '.'-- 'iriz-zn^. i;ii j..':i.e:i:i*t^, though rarely, 

JL :jr. i:v'£ I ti*. >. i.T -li*. Ti.r iLirf dt^tnKtive changes 

.L L : :--. :*:ii ^ '.-ii- ;.v-:_Tr-f, wLi.h nijy in s«:»me cases be 

■ i.-.-Zt^ srii-Ti::-: ir i_ :ir sr-ii: : in other cases the glenoid 

.: -— :^L- Lsi: :»:i.r ^jii ::-r -e.i ■:: the scapula be ex tensi vely 

l5-.\::'\ Iz. oi -i^^ :--r j:r::ii:«a may als*' be attacked, 

>c« ■ C'.iij^'./' :. ;l-!^-i.3< ■-- *--r "::::TNa .mier the dt-ltoiiL 

T:k -.'.rl.-.s: ^t":^'.:.-!. : .iisc-Ase o: the shoulder-joint is 
^<^>J." -c..r- 7:.:> r*i:- if •.::ea of a neunilgic character, 
>.: ••i.vu . -- ".'" j^~ aS rir is :he elK«w. and more especially 
: v.. a.:-: :r-- -•. -rsz .: :br ii-usciJo-spiral ner\e, Tlien* is 
■Jls :.. :...^ :..■.:" ..:•:-: :he shrulier. There may Ix? tender- 
-. ;'j5> .. :t- :.: :" : '•:':.ir..i :he j'.-int, and s«.anetimes at the 
'.5*;:: •:: .: ::.: /.--I:::i Tr.t^se symptoms become worse as the 
.a::,1.;^»:5 j^" 't^tr.ye.:. uzlef^ the arm is kept at rest, and 
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I even then the patient is not necessarily free from uneasineas. 
I The pain ia to a great extent due to pressure on the nerves by 
I the distended or thickened capsule, and hence the musculo- 
I spiral is one of the first to sufTer. In addition, u certain amount 
k of neuritis is no doubt set up in a good many cases. The pain 
ilso excited by movements, more especially by rotation of 
I the limb. 

The swelling of the capsule is not very marked as a rule, 
partly because the muscles around the joint conceal it, and 
partly because the deltoid atrophies from an early period, 
and thus the swelling is masked. One can generally, however, 
make out if the capsule is swollen or distended by the greater 
rotundity of the shoulder, the hollows being filled up, especially 
the groove between the deltoid and the pectoralia major. In 
the axilla also one can feel that there is a soft pad between the 
fingers and the head of the bone corresponding to the thickened 
capsule. Where the bursa under the deltoid is involved in 
the ilisease, as sometimes happens, there is, of course, marked 
fulness around the outer side of the joint. 

In the early stage of pure synovial disease movement is only 

restricted, not completely abolished, and the arm is kept a little 

out from the side and somewhat flexed, and rotated outwards. 

The shoulder at the same time droops, and the arm appears 

I longer, or may indeed be actually slightly longer, as measured 

I from the tip of the acromion to the external condyloid 

t process. As time goes on the second stage is reached, the 

I 'bone becomes inflamed, and the muscles around the joint 

I become contracted ; abduction of t^e limb gives place to 

I adduction, and we find the arm closely applied to the 

I side, rotated inwards and quite rigid; the shoulder is also 

I elevated from contraction of the trapezius, and there is apparent 

L and ultimately real shoitening. At this stage no movement 

■ takes place between the humerus and the scapida, the apparent 

abduction of the arm, which may be produced, being '■' ' '" 

scapular movement. The atrophy of the deltoid b* 

20 
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marked, and the shoulder becomes flattened, especially 
the bone is the primary- seat of the disease. Where tJiia wasting 
has gone on to a considerable extent, the head of the bone looks 
as if it were displaced forwards towards the coracoid process, 
but, though in some cases the head may be a little too far for- 
wards, it is not as a rule really so ; it is merely that the muscles 
at the back of the shoulder have wasted, and left a hollow 
there. This appearance is especially well marked in cases of 
caries sicea. True dislocation of the shoulder-joint lu tubercular 
disease is extremely rare, but cases have occurred- 

In the tliird stage of disease of the shoulder-joint we Iiave the 
formation of abscesses, and the occurrence of suppuration in tlie 
joint or in the bursa under the deltoid. One of the common 
courses for the pus to take is along the long tendon of the biceps, 
pointing about tlie middle of the arm. Another frequent place is 
at the lower and posterior border of tlie deltoid, about the posterior 
fold of the axilla, or it may also show at the lt>wer and anterior 
bonier of the same muscle, or, again, it may iioint in the axilla. 

As I have already said this is the chief joint in which the 
form of disease described by Volkmann as caries sicca occurs, 
Tliis has already been described on p. 64, and may be looked 
on as a tubercular osteomyelitis of the head of the bone: The 
characteristic lesion is the atropliy of the bone, often going on 
to a considerable extent before the cartilage is destroyed, without 
any marked synovial thickening, or without suppuration, except 
in a few instances towards the teniiination of the case. Here 
flattening of the shoidder from wasting of the deltoid is an earlj- 
feature, and a very marked one, because there is no sjTiori 
thickening to make up for it. Rigidity also occurs very e 
and the trouble ultimately ends in bony anchylosig 

The dii^osis of tubercxilar disease of the shoulder-joint is 
not always easy at au early period, and especially where it does 
not begin in the synovial membrane. The chief difficulty is to 
distinguish it from rheumatoid aithritis, and in the early 
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Stage this may be almost impossible. lu cases of tubercular 
synovial disease the presence of marked swelling o! tlie soft 
tissues of the joint and absence of gating are opposed to 
rheumatoid disease. On the other hand, in primary bone 
disease there is nnich greater rigidity of the joint from the 
first than in the rheiuuatoid joint. In the rheimiatoid arthritis 
there is a good deal of movement, and grating or crackling in 
the joint without very much pain, Tlie pain occurs in exacerba- 
tions, and is worse after a period of rest, and often also at night. 
Of course the presence of other tubei-cular lesions increases the 
probability of tubercidar joint tit)uble. Another difBculty is 
where a patient has had a fall on the shoulder, from which he 
dates his troubla Here we may have simply adhesions in the 
joint, tubercular disease, or rheumatoid arthritis. The diagnosis 
from adhesions is sometimes very difficult in the early stage, 
especially where, on the idea that there was some inflammation 
going on, blisters and uther counter irritants have been applied, 
and led to thickening of the tissues. One must be guided by 
the amount of thickening, by presence or absence of pain on 
IJarring the arm or shoidder {absent in the ease of adhesions), by 
the degree to which movements are restricted and painful, by the 
presence or absence of pain when at rest, especially of neui-algic 
^pain down the arm, &c. The dii^nosis can be made surer by 
['{tutting the patient under an anaesthetic, when the adhesions 
be broken down if present 



Treatment of Suouldeu .Toint Disease. 



The principles of treatment are, of course, the same as else- 
' where, and I need only refer to a few points. In the first 
place, in fixing the arm, a position must be chosen whicli will 
be a useful one, as the joint is generally more or less com- 
pletely stifi' after recovery. What one usually finds is, that 
m is fixed to the side, the elbow being at right angles, 
lie arm rotated inwards so that the hand lies on the 
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chest. The result is that the range of cla^'icular move- 
ment is not sufficient to enable the patient to raise the 
arm to a useful distance from the side, while the patient is 
unable to rotate his arm outwards, and the function of the 
hand is interfered with. It must, therefore, be put up con- 
siderably aMucteil, and this is done by a wedge-shaped pad in 
the axilla, extending down to the elbow. 

The arm must also be rotated outwards, so that the forearm 
projects forward in a line with the antero-posterior axis of the 
body, in order that the hand may be moved freely clear of the 
side of the l>ody. The best way is, having arranged the wedge 
as just mentioned, to bend the elbow to right angles and rotate 
the arm outwards, and then to put up the whole, including the 
elbow and part of the forearm, in silicate or plaster of Paris 
bandages, renewing these as they become loose. If it is 
desired to mate any applications to the shoulder, it can he 
left uncovered. 

In some eases, especially of bone trouble and in caries sicca, the 
use of the actual cautery is of great benefit in giving immediat« 
relief of pain. The broad cautery should he applied in front of 
and behind the joint, and the woiuids treated aa before described. 

The employment of extension by weight and pulley is also 
sometimes useful, the patient lying in bed with the arm about 
half-way between dexion and extension, and also midway as 
regards rotation. Various arrangements have been made for 
keeping up extension while the patient is walking about, and 
they may be of use in suitable cases. I think, however, that 
the question of operative interference may with advantage be 
considered comparatively early in disease of the shoulder-joint. 

"Where abscesses have formed, the treatment depends on the 
answer given to the question of operation, which we may, 
therefore, now refer to. With few exceptions, the disease is 
one of adult life, and, therefore, the question we have to refer 
to is that of excision. I may at once eay that in a good many 
cases I believe much time will be saved by early excision, emd 




Kirfaee of the Kone and luiI to the formation of an ahsctwa over 
K the proper treatment in the first uistante is to remove the 
enlarge tlie opening m the Iwne freelj, bcoop out the 
iiseased tiaaue and atiifi tlie cavily with lodoformed gauze and 
»ke it heal from the bottom. The same is the treatment 
*Iiere a sinus is present. Excision of the entire bone IteconieH 
Bceaaary where healing will not occur (see Fig 46) ; where the 
i is extensive, several abRcesses or sinuses being present ; 
' where it has spreail to the neighlmuring joints, either 
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Fl.!. 46.— RcBult of 



calcaneo-(!uboid or -astragal™!. Where, on the otiier hand, the 
disease is periosteal, an irameiliate cure can generally be obtained 
by dissecting or clearing out the aliscess and removing freely 
the affected area of periosteum and the surface of the bone. 

(i.) Dutease of t/ic proximal erul of the ■metatarsal bones. — 
Where the disease occurs in the interior of the bone the liest 
treatment is to remove the affected end of the bone liefore 
the neighlx)uring joints have Ijeeome involved, Tliis is readily 
done, in the case of the first metatarsal bone, by a longitudinal 
incision a little to the inner side of the extensor tendon, turning 



CHAPTER XX. 

DISEASE OF THE ELBOW JOINT. 

Disease of the elbow -joint occupies the fifth or sixth place in 
onler of frequency, comprising in my statistics 7*9 per cent, of 
the whole cases, and in the larger collected statistics 6*3 per 
cent. It occurs mainly in young adults, at an earlier age than 
disease of the shoulder-joint. Most of the cases commence 
before twenty (66 per cent.), but after ten years of age. In 
mv statistics one-third of the cases commenced before ten. 

In this joint the disease seems to be much more frequently 
primarily osseous than 8}Tiovial, and the olecranon is the part 
most often attacked. Thus Konig found in 62 cases operated on 
that the disease was purely synovial in 10 and osseous in 42. 
Of these 42 cases the ulna, more especially the olecranon, was 
the primarj' seat in 22, the humerus in 17, humerus and ulna 
together in 2, and the radius in 1. Middeldorpf found in 137 
cases that the disease was primarily synovial in 30 and osseous 
in 107. Of the bones the ulna was attacked primarily in 49, 
the humerus in 33, the external condyle in 12, the internal 
condyle in 4, the humerus and idna together in 18, the radius in 
3, the humerus, radius, and ulna in 2, and the radius and uhia 
in 2. The synoWal form was most frequent below fourteen 
yeai-s of age, the proportion between synovial disease and bone 
disease at that period of life being 29*5 to 70*5. The disease, 
whether synovial or osseous, commences most often on the outer 
side of the joint. 

The elbow is one of the joints where we should especially l)e 
on the watch for the early beginnings of the disease, which are 
often localised either in the bone or the synovial membrane. 
Of the bones the most likely place is the olecranon. Disease of 
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I the olecranon will be indicated by eidargenient of that bone, 
and if the deposit has reached the surface outside the joint, 
there is a painful spot, with bogginess and subsequently an 
abscess, in adilition to the thickening. Another place where a 
localised Itone deposit should be looked for is in the external 
condyle of the hnmerua. LocaUsed synovial deposits are not so 
common, but I have seen them on the outer side of the joint 
about the head of the radius. 

Tlie course of tliese localised deposits is the same here as else- 
where. \Vlien the deposit in the lione reaches the surface, it 




Fia. 47. — Duenae of the right elbow joint, 
leads til the foi-mation of an abscess over it, and not uncom- 
monly, in the case of the olecranon, infects the bursa. Where 
it reaches the joint, it causes the typical joint disease, either 
tliiekening of the synovial membrane spreading from the point, 
or sudden infection of the whole surface with great pain and 
suppuration in the joint, 

Leaving these local deposits, we may now consider the 
symptoms where the synovial membrane is diffusely affected. 
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whether primarily or by extension, from a local bone or 8yno\ial 
deposit. In the early stage of primary synovial disease there is 
very little pain, and the joint moves with considerable freedom. 
The thickening of the synovial membrane is apparent in the 
hollows on each side of the olecranon, which are filled up, 
especially on the outer side ; the tip of the olecranon is also 
more indistinct on account of the filling up of the olecranon 
fossa {see Fig. 47.) As time goes on, this swelling on each 
side of the olecranon, which was at first in the form of ridges, 
becomes more diffuse, and we have a uniform enlargement in 
the r^on of the ellK)w-joint, which is more marked at this 
period, seeing that the muscles of the upper and forearm 
are undergoing atrophy. As the cartilage becomes destroyed, 
jMiin is complained of, and the joint becomes fixed by muscular 
action, in the first instance, in the characteristic position, viz. — 
about an angle of 125° te 140°, and more or less completely 
pronated. In the third stage, we have the formation of abscesses 
around the joint, which generally point and leave sinuses around 
the posterior and outer side. 

Where the case is one of priniarj^ bone deposit, which has 
communicated with the joint, we have in the early stage the 
localised thickening of the part with some indefinite aching, 
followed by symptoms of involvement of the joint, \\z, — early 
rigidity, great pain on moving or jarring the part, but no marked 
swelling in the first instance. The further symptoms of the 
diseiise are similar to those just described. 

The ultimate result without treatment, if recoverv takes 
place, is anchylosis in the position just described, a position 
which is most inconvenient, and which interferes greatly with 
the utility of the limb. 

Treatment. 

The elbow-jomt is one where we can occasionally save the 
joint by early operation in cases where the disease is distinct Iv 
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localised at first. This is more especially the case where the 
deposit is present in the olecranon, or, as in one case on which 
I operated successfully, in one of the condyles of the humerus, 
and in that where there was a localised thickening in the 
synovial membrane in the neighbourhood of the head of the 
radius. It is unnecessary to do more than mention the fact. 

Where expectant treatment is to be employed the jomt 
should be fixed at a right angle with the forearm midway be- 
tween pronation and supination. The most satisfactory arrange- 
ment is a silicate case ; splints do not keep the forearm in the 
proper position as regards rotation. The case should extend as 
high up the upper arm as possible and down to the wrist, in 
fact, it is l)est to fix the wrist-joint : of splints the best is a 
posterior wire splint, coming well round the sides of the arm. 
I do not think that either extension or counter irritation are of 
much value in disease of the ell)ow-joint, the former not being 
easily managed, and, as regards the latter, the joint being 
too superficial 

The operative measures, apart from the partial operations just 
referred to, are arthrectomy in children and excision in adults, 
and both yield very satisfactory results. As regards arthrec- 
tomy, T should advise its performance at a comparatively early 
period of the disease when the whole joint has become affected, 
and when there is no improvement on a fair but not prolonged 
trial of absolute rest, or when it is evident that if recovery 
takes place the joint will be stiff. By means of complete 
arthrectomy the disease is got rid of, and even without much 
l)assive motion an excellent result as regards movement is 
obtained. Arthrectomy is best performed by means of lateral 
incisions, one on each side of the joint. These incisions are 
carried down to the capsule, care being taken on the inner side 
to look for, isolate, and pull forward the ulnar nerve, and on the 
outer side in separating the capsule not to go too low and injure 
the posterior interosseous nerve. Having exposed the cap- 
sule on each side the triceps is lifted up, and the mass of 
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iitr3UTE3Eiir «Tr»r -j^ iLe^^miiuiL TiflBft soiftfied, and the 
:sr 3 Msoxr SSL -lOaiZL ^l.it^ it ^fitr iift»2axiiiiL ;iiiii o^^sT the head of 
~nr> Tkd:iaL r^ oinr ^ Tiea iptsuHL imi ^he piecesior synovial 
^lacsr -TIT »i;w Ariii? ceai^huuc ^zut^ znnacles fnxn the 
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'^n_:'~r^ aiiL cTTuimr :iitf jicesal lgmii*THEf one^ •ran now define 

THr -sirraiT^ •! "nr- in&jcijr iangole. init '^y ait>ans •>< the finger 

tin -Irr if "iirr -ruz-.-iis icrurnr*^ ji fnnc it i:L Having in this 

V7.'.- i. iAvcrx iir aD^^iiif X -2r 'ii: nf i-'^Tv^ lail befow where it 

L^ "Sr vnc- Ir ^ v^iiltf iieacmsr '^ iacisile on the outer 

T iiAr nxtr iAt ri» v ?=?gr*";ir-^ !:ir«ril -ic lae pjeterior inter- 

li- 2*2r^. r'lr /iHT 1^ It ^ i^x.:>^ Ii>Me and it is easy to 

TP^ti^o.ir "±1^ -nii^ *t "ue ~ir:i us :• ne* ^iirocarfi either incision, 

:»fc»:i,.v - ul >inikiiiir -r -ktivtuI 3ieaL":r4at*. Aai investigate the 

-^jT^iL-r L rar -iinLtt?- liiii "=^t^ -^^ -t ine c«3QeL The bones 

ip* low 7**3iik.-r-L ^r X iinii ^CT^iiiJc^i Tw 13*1 the issual dressings 

ici3iit-L ?»a«'^ Hi n*. XL -^f »LJii -•* ejri^ 13. iroct ten days or 

virc :af vTirjiii* iix~-. ir-iIt^L azjL f^cc Tip as long as is 

it-.T-^^sAT— I": "Uii * - iiea-Zj-iieL Ji>:w-r^=^r. ifca; in a number of 

rasrr*- ui *:r.rr:lr!ir TinjCi' n^iT ris^ilj 'lik? :t*en ocscained without 

,:^-, »-.:i^ ^z,' 7..^-;'- ii« c CL '^:ci»r -rTLT^v^zcLS t^w acToes the 

;^r-r;*i'ii iz»: v:*- .: tr:-rvLr>. n." I i^ivrr r.*evrr seen any 

:.-^, -• - r i- — " -truu tit -• Ln: * v ih-r 2i'ech«>l I have 

- . ii.L.-:^. " >1:- -- • ^irriLrir.'TL- TrLrij rx:i5ioa is the Vietter 
..-.. ... V:» • V-f*'.- c -ii»r '•:t::ira:::c- Xo doul»t the 
u-:: • T i-^ -^^ L2« :'-•>> v-.iji. •:: ri.jji' c i^ the stronger arm, 
.... . ^ r-r- -rrr-' — .- - "5 zi» "tz^tz.: is —It Si3 imi>:>rtant as 
,-^ -^ \ v.-^',.r -;it- Vcutb. :•: r^zi-r ::r which the patient 
< ... »~»i^-^i--i 3i;>-: •• xc^i-inrrvL -exoisi'n when properly 
*t-' r-'*L :^i" > vci crei w-L:l .vcirlrte removal of the 

': ^ ,, , - i < r I' :2>r :r:-i':ir a: •.•ncx-, and onlv laving 

.\ . , ,^-.:^ - r i -^-TT TT-rksw I hive HiOTe than once per- 

^..,.* : ,^.-.^, - r -.- - isiil:5. ' -i: I *io not think the results 
*r: A^^ cr.wl i? ::'-•«;* - -•:cir'~:c rx;!*:- 2. The l*st incisions for 
ex.isica atv ■-i:=ri: r.-^ i-* ilrea-iv dtscril^ with regard to 
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arthrectomy, and the capsule must be freed in a similar manner. 
If the back of the olecranon is healthy, the periosteum with the 
attachment of the triceps may be peeled off behind and left 
attached to the periosteum of the healthy bone below. The 
bones are sawn off in the usual manner. Passive motion should 
be begun in a few days, and a good plan is to put on exten- 
sion at night to straighten the arm, and an elastic band during 
the day to bend it. 

Where sinuses are present arthrectomy or excision should be 
performed, as the chances of recovery without operation are 
small and the treatment is very prolonged. Especial care must 
be taken in these cases to remove all traces of sjiiovial mem- 
brane, and also, of course, to purify the wounds. 

Amputation is hardly ever required in elbow-joint disease, 
unless the case has been neglected or the disease allowed to go 
on too far. 

The functional results of excision depend very much on the 
method of operating, the amount of Ijone affected, and the after 
treatment, and hence opinions vary very much with regard to it. 
Perhaps a fair estimate is that given by Middeldorpf, who, 
taking Maas's and Giebe's cases together, found that good joints, 
flail joints, and stifif joints resulted after excision in the per- 
centage proportions of 75, 12i, 12i. 
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a: lie j^hijVt. is a disease 

•r A *^ - "TTmr^f-zz:! xi s: zr^rnsmy ' ^ - ^ig^ tSt liiird decade. 



*»::r- Ji-i 'osr ds- .^ai . ^ s. I ^j-tV 311355 Ciften primarily 

5 fc -=ir mSinlz T»xr.": 10 dri^mine on 

^•er Id: siiiZ sjsr :c ibe rc-nes. Primarv 

n dijt Iirvtr rail :d ibe rkdiiis, and also 

:::* r 121* utriMiarr-:*! Snui* iiiedr ihe second and 



rir r.^z35fe r "±e Z 23<3fca: 2=^ ^r-rr'^ikr -,: ihii in ocher cases, and 
Tt-r-i liv >r fCrrzaZ-T ftrSiiT-'ei Ii 'lesiiis with thickening 
i-r -Ji . zit: • in.", iamuh: c_ : : s ■hrcirrr ■:■: ihe ligaments with 
^^-r-^ Til . Ilr~ iesTr-i' ~ c •: :l*r .ir^Li^ies with much pain. 
„: . i-'TTiLa.'^r r^i-r.-zric:' 1 ^Zii Lz?.iTl«is. Ii is esjiecially apt 

T.r. -V- ^-* -- - : i:^. i*rz-:l~ -•e^Ji.^- iz.i is iiiMSt marked t«n the 

.--: ^i -. ^-^r? L iif^*:-.: »: "lit ;• ii.:, cv-mcspL'ndiug with the 

z^ ^ — ~: :- :: :■ r-rn --. *r-— >r--T :: :1t iis^is*: in tliat region, <uid 

- ^^^ - .iL^c*- U-»T lzzk'i^lZj:^ ::' i n-^rkoi f»n>jt*tion on the 

. - - --^ -V— ^- ri»t '^ZrTil L-!.Vil::T .jf the wrist, obtained 
' -----•». - -^ir^ iwi>'i ilrr- .irSfcST'iiii: the wrist, displacing it 

: r::':trrvular disease. 



7: 1 .j*:^i*.:=r:>::;: irv«(:*jkr:fci:'."e :i ibe band in cases which have 
- . c i*i~ "rr:i:c*l j5 il*: *'^ b&rid and fingers are held straight 

.-- - <: — -> -.-T^- :1«^ iii^ers and ihimib side bv side, there is 
*: -■«->-•- <»-- "— - - i'*^- *:«ack of the wrist, and all around as well 

_^ v- - -L< 4r.- <^\::j^n::je5 rianial dislocation of the carpus Imck- 
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wards. This is a very bad position, Ijecaiise, apart from adhesioiia 
in the tendon sheatlis, which are very apt to occur, and interfere 
with the movement of the fingers, the usefulness of the hand is 
much impaired. Even witli a healthy joint, if the wrist and 
fingers are placed in the same line with the forearm, the grasp 
is weaker, and where disease is present, the muscles wasted, and 
the action of the tendons interfered with, it is usually impossible 
to shut the fist at all with the hand in this position. Further, 
the opposition of the fingers and thumb is also lost where the 
thumb is kept constantly applied to the fingers. 




Fio. 48,— DiBeii.4. 
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Where the cartilages are Ijecomiug eroded there is grciit pain, 
and, the ligaments being also softened, the patient is unable to 
lift the hand, but supports it with tlie other. Further, in 
addition to the wasting of the muscles, the nutrition of the 
fingers is imperfect, they iwcame tapering, glistening, and 
somewhat purplish. Wlien suppuration occurs tlie sinuses are 
generally formed on the back of the wrist. It is also not very 
uncommon in cases which have been allowed to go on too long, 
for the sheaths of the tendons to Ijeeome afl'ected, an oecuiTcuce 
which gravely complicates the treatment of the case. 



disease of the wrist joint. 
Treatment. 

In applying splints or other apparatus to keep the joint at 
rest, special attention must V>e paid to the position of the hand 
in accordance witli wlial I have just said. The splints should 
stop at the knuckles bo as to allow free movement of the fingers, 
and the liest arrangement is, I think, silicate )»nda^, 
strengthened in front hy the incorporation of a light metal 
Ixind. T)ii3 should liend back opposite the wrist, so eis to throw 
the carpus and metacarpus backwards; the metacarpus sliould 
form an angle of about 150" with the forearm. Tlie forearm 
should ho midway between pronation and supination, and it is, 
I think, well to carry the bandage above the elbow joint. Tliese 
silicate Ijandages are of course renewed whenever necessary. 

As r^arda operative measures it ia rarely that one me«ls 
with a case before the joint has become diffusely affected, and 
where it would be possible to cut short tlie disease by removing 
the primary focus. Of course, if aueh a case came under notice, 
that ought to be dune, but usually we have to deal with 
diffuse disease, and our choice of operations lies between 
artlirotomy, excision, and amputatioiL Arthrectomy in diffuse 
disease is not possible, apart from removal of the carpus, or at any 
rate, a modified excision, and as the disease is essentially one of 
adult life, this matter is not so important. In children, how- 
ever, it might be possible, after remo\'al of the cardial bones, to 
clean the other parts without further removal of bone. Although 
complete arthrectomy does not come much into play in acute 
disease, a good deal can be done in some cases by jNirtial opera- 
tions, either partial arthrectomy or simple arthrotomy. The 
first essential for these partial operations is that there is 
no phthisis, and the second that the disease is not progressing 
rapidly, but rather that the condition n-mains in siatu quo 
without improvement. In suitable cases I have seen distinct 
improvement as the result of free incisions into the wrist-joint, 
with or without removal of portions of tlie aH'ected tissue, the 
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wounds being left freely open and the joint drained. As I 
have previously explained in speaking of knee-joint disease, this 
method is not likely to efifect much where the tubercular tissue 
is abundant and undergoing caseation, and where one finds 
yellowish cheesy points in the synovial membrane. As to the 
best place for the incisions, one usually chooses the lines for 
Lister's excision of the wrist, in case excision should become 
necessary subsequently, but of course if there is any special part 
where the swelling is most marked, the incisions should be 
made there, care being naturally taken not to injure the endons 
or the tendon sheaths, and thus not to incapacitate the fingera, 
or open a way for infection of the tendon sheaths. 

The decision between excision and amputation depends partly 
ou the general condition and partly on the local state of the 
part As r^ards the general condition, the presence of phthisis 
is of course the gravest complication. Where phthisis is well 
marked and operative interference is necessary, amputation 
is much better practice than excision, and it is remarkable 
what improvement in the condition of the lung often follows 
the removal of the hand. Where the lung trouble is not 
advanced, and the general condition otherwise good, one may 
perform excision in preference to amputation. Formerly, where 
the whole disease was not removed, and where discharging and 
often suppurating sinuses remained for months, amputation was 
almost imperative, but now-a-days, where the whole disease is 
thoroughly removed, and where proper antiseptic precautions 
are taken, healing occurs by first intention, and as the patient 
is not confined to bed, there is no particular advantage in 
amputation unless in bad cases. Another condition where 
amputation becomes necessary is where, in addition to disease 
of the joint, the tendon sheaths are affected, a very serious 
complication. In such cases where suppuration occurs amputa- 
tion is the best practice. 

As regards the methods of performing the operations, amputa- 
tion is most conveniently performed by the modified circular 
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operation as low down in the forearm as possible Excision 
may be done either by Lister's original operation or by 
Langenbeck*8 modification, preferably, I think, by lister^s 
method, which gives freer access. It is hardly possible in the 
case of the wrist-joint to remove the synovial membrane 
thoroughly, and it is well where any suspicious tissue is left 
to cauterise it thoroughly with the thermocautery, and to 
fill the wound with iodoform and glycerina Afterwards the 
hand is put on the splint designed by Sir Joseph Lister with 
the view of throwing back the metacarpus, and passive and 
active movements of the fingers should be begun almost at once. 
It has been proposed to shorten the flexor tendons at the time 
of the operation, but this is hardly necessary if the knuckles 
project well backwards. A very good functional result is 
obtained by excision in most cases if proper care is taken in 
the after treatment with regard to the position of the meta- 
carpus and the movement of the fingers. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

DISEASE OF SMALLER BONES. 

-^^Hk parts already mentioned, with the addition of the spine, 

*oirm about 83 per cent, of all cases of bone and joint tiiber- 

^'Ulosis, leaving about 17 per cent, of cases in which other bones 

^^d joints are attached. I shall refer shortly to some of these. 

L Fingers and Toes, — Tubercular disease occurs umch more 

^f ten in the fingers than in the toes, and may either begin in 

^He joints or in the shaft of the bones. The disease in the 

Joints has no special interest, resembling on a small scale in 

^Very respect the disease in tlie larger joints, and the treatment 

^ either expectant treatment or amputation, according to 

^lie circumstances. In the case of the thumb, however, the 

^tention of any portion is so important that partial operations, 

Excision, &c., may with advantage be employed. 

The shafts of the phalanges or the metacarpal bones are, 

however, often attacked, and the disease may begin either as 

%n osteomyelitis or as a periostitis, most commonly the fonner. 

Tubercular osteomyelitis of the shaft of one of these bones in 

children usually gives rise to tlie typical appearance of strumous 

dactylitis or spina ventosa (see Fig. 49), where there is a fusiform 

swelling of the bone due, as shown in Fig. 22, to expansion of the 

interior of the bone with soft material, and also to new bony 

formation on the surface. This swelling is firm, not particularly 

painful or tender to the touch, single, or may affect more than 

one bone, and does not in a considerable number of cases end in 

suppuration. On the contrary, it is remarkable how often, if the 

affected finger is properly fixed and kept at rest, and the child 

placed under good hygienic conditions, the swelling subsides, 

and ultimately entirely disappears without leaving any trace 
21 
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Ix-liiud. Sometiiuea, however, the epiphj^sial lioe bec^imes 
destroyed or oaeified, and a shortened condition of the Iwiie 
remains. In other cases the new tissue breaks down and pus 
forma and makes its way outwards, and we liave at some part 
or other an absctss, from which a small hole leads to the ioterior 
of the bona A very similar condition may occur in congenital 
sypliilis, and the di^nosis may have to l»e made by the presence 
or absence of other signs of syphilis or tubercle. 

The treatment of this condition is in the first instance 
absolute rest and proper general treatment, and as I have 
just remai'ked, in the majority of cAses a cure is obtained 




Fio. 40. — StnimouH dac 
Where suppuration has occurred tlie abscess should be opened, 
the opening in the bone enlai^d, and the interior sciaped ouL 
This may have to be repeated more than once, but usually ends 
in cure. Amputation is, curiously enough, rarely necessary in 
this condition. 

In adults tubercular periostitis is more common, or if the 
medulla is primarily affected, it is often associated with the 
necrotic form {sm Fig. 21). In these the prognosis is not so 
favourable, and although some of the milder cases yield to rest, 
&c., the disease is very apt to prove obstinate, and, in a gooil 
many instances, requires amputation. 

2. fiiJs. — The rila are comparatively fretjuently affected with 
tulicreular disease. Thus, in Billroth and Menzel'a table of 
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^996 cases of pod-Tnortem examinations in cases of carious bone 
^ii^eafle, the ribs occupy the sixth place in order of frequency, 
'OXTning rather more than 6 per cent of the cases. The ribs 
'"^CDst usually affected are the fourth to the eighth, generally 
* *=^^ut their middle. Tubercular disease of the ribs is essentially 
affection of adults, and seldom occurs in children, and it 
ly occur either primarily in the rib or secondarily to disease 
^^^^ the neighbourhood. The secondary disease occurs in the 
^'^^^rm of a periostitis, and may follow a spinal abscess which has 



forward along the intercostal space, and is pointing in 
e side, or a tubercular pleurisy especially where an incision 
been made, or suppurating tubercular axillary glands; it 
not uncommonly associated with phthisis. Here, however, 
^e have only to do with the cases where the disease begins in 
^Dnnection with the lx)ne, and is not merely an extension from 
e neighbourhood. The disease, in this case, may commence 
ither as a periostitis or as an osteomyelitis, most commonly as 
periostitis. Beginning in the periosteum, the tubercular tissue 
^iauses a swelling on the surface of the bone, which presently 
V)reaks down in the centre, and forms an abscess. At the same 
t;ime, the new tissue spreads into the bone along the Haversian 
fsanals, and causes erosion of the bone, and sometimes actual 
necrosis of fragments. Hence the bone becomes thinner than 
usual, and presents a worm-eaten appearance on the surface, while 
the parts in the neighbourhood are condensed ; this super- 
ficial erosion of the bone steadily progresses, till a more or less 
marked defect is formed, indeed, fracture not uncommonly 
takes place. Much more rarely the disease begins in the in- 
terior of the bone, expanding it, and giving rise, in a slight 
d^ree, to the appearance of spina ventosa, referred to in con- 
nection with the fingers. 

The early symptoms of tubercular disease of a rib are very 
indefinite, consisting, at the most, of some uneasiness, or per- 
haps a little catching paui on deep breathing or eougliing, and 
sometimes a little tenderness on pressure. If the swelling is 
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espeinally irmide the rib, the pleura may be irritated, and Ihere 
may be a little cough, pain, and other signs of slight pleurisy. 
Usually, however, the first thing that is noticed ia a little swell- 
ing, which leads the patient to ae«k advice. This swelling is, 
in the first instance, small, rounded, and elastic, and later in- 
creases lu size, fluctuates, and may alter its shape according to 
the situation. These abscesses usually spread to the skin, Imt 
they may, in the first instance, bulge the pleura inwards con- 
siderably, or even open into the cavity, or they may burrow 
beneath the muscles, and point at some distance from the seat 
of disease; in the case of disease at the posterior end of the 
rib, even pointing in the loin or running down in the sheath of 
the psoas muscle, and forming a typical psoas abscess. The 
disease not uncommonly affects more than one rib or part of 
a rib. 

The treatment of tubercular disease of a rib, once an al>8ceae 
has formed, should be thorough, and if thorough, will lead to a 
speedy cure. The treatment conaista of complete removal of 
the disease. This ia nsually readily doue- In the first instant*. 
the skin and muscles are reflected from over the abscess wall, 
and, without opening it (a T-shaped incision being generally 
necessary,) the abscess ia thoroughly isolated up to its point of 
attachment to the rib. It is tlien cut away, a strong stream o[ 
weak sublimate solution playing over the part at tlie time, so 
as to wash away all the pus from the wound. The extent of 
the affected Iwue is then defined, the rib divided beyond it on 
each side, and the whole diseased part removed. There then 
remains a mass of tubercular tissue, corresponding with the 
deeper surface of the rib, which must be very thoroughly 
scraped away ; this is easily done. The wound, having been 
well washed out, is now closed by stitches, no drainage tube 
being necessary. Healing occurs by first intention, and if a 
sufiiicient piece of bone has been removed, there ia no recurrence. 
This is a much better method of treatment than the partial 
ones of opening and drainage ; of opening, scraping, and inject- 
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ing iodoform and glycerine ; or of opening and applying the 
actual cauterj' to the bone, a method at one time a good deal 
employed abroad. 

3. Sternum, — This bone is not unfrequently the seat of 

tubercular disease. In post-mortem examinations in cases of 

advanced phthisis, it is not uncommon to find greyish or yellow 

deposits in the sternum, but apart from these nodules, which 

«re in reality curiosities, the sternum may present similar 

changes to other bones, the disease commencing in the perios- 

^um or the interior. Superficial caries of the sternum, 

^^condarj' to periosteal disease, or to a deposit in the bone, is 

^f ten very extensive, especially on the posterior surface, where 

*^lie abscess formed in connection with it spreads upwards and 

downwards behind the bone before it makes its way forwards 

V^tween the ribs or upwards into the neck, and infects 

tlie periosteum and the surface of the bone along its course. 

XDeposits in the bone are also not uncommon, leading either to 

Necrosis of portions, or to the formation of a cavity containing 

^oft caseous material. 

Tul>ercular disease of the sternum begins usually with a little 

aching in the bone, succeeding which is some swelling where the 

^disease has begim in the interior or on the anterior surface of 

the bona This is soon followed by the development of an 

abscess and all the signs of tubercular bone disease. Where the 

posterior surface is aflfected, in the first instance, the symptoms 

are most indefinite, and the disease cannot usually be diagnosed 

till an abscess points between the costal cartilages or above the 

sternum ; it is rarely that the aV>scess attains such a size behind 

the sternum as to cause pressure symptoms. The diagnosis of 

the first condition must be made in the ordinary manner from 

acute periostitis ; abscess unconnected with the bone, &c. 

Where the posterior surface is affected, and an abscess points 

between the costal cartilages, it may on superficial examination 

be mistaken for a localised empyema, but careful examination of 

the chest and of the bone will soon reveal the true condition. 
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and breaking down under the instrument, and in most cases 
one or more small necrosed fragments are found. 

The bones affected are chiefly the frontal, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the orbital margin and the external angular 
process, and the parietal I have also had one case where the 
upper part of the occipital was affected. The mastoid process 
of the temporal is, of course, very commonly diseased, but that 
I do not refer to here. 

As a rule, the affection only begins in one place at a time, 
but it not uncommonly appears afterwards in other parts of the 
same bone, or in other bones. The process is, no doubt, similar 
to that already described, and in most cases it commences in 
the diploe. Here the disease presents the two usual forms, svl — 
the formation of a deposit, either consisting of cheesy material, 
or more usually containing one or more sef{uestra. These 
sequestra are generally small, about the size of a pea or bean, 
but they may be more extensive, and in one or two cases they 
have been as large as a five shilling pieca They generally 
involve the whole thickness of the skull, and the inner table 
may be more extensively involved than the outer. Apparently 
there is no rarefying osteitis in the neighbourhood. Where the 
inner table is affected, the dura mater is separated from the bone 
over a considerable area, the interval between it and the bone 
being filled with tubercular material, often undergoing caseation. 

As a rule in these cases, there are symptoms of tubercular 
disease in the other bones of the body, and apparently this 
affection only occurs in the course of very severe tubercular 
bone disease. It may be the first affection, but generally it only 
commences after other bones have become involved. It may also 
begin in several parts of the skull at the same time, and in these 
cases the prognosis is bad, and in them there is generally severe 
tuberculosis elsewhere. It frequently seems to bear some 
relation to injury, apart from cases of external wound or 
compound fracture where infection may have occurred directly 
from without. 
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This (liseaai! must be airefully tUagiiosed from syphilia The 
loter clinical aymptoma, innre especially the foriuation uf a 
chronic abacess, are Hiitereiit from those of ej-philis, but as a 
rule the case cannot be diagnosed till the abscess is opened. 
The character of the leaiona in the bone, more especially of the 
necrosed fragment, is very different ; as a rule, in sj-pbilw the 
surface of the Iwne is extremely irregular, and shows & large 
number of small holes surrounded by hard, dense lionp. 
Generally the gumma spreads into the bone from the peri- 
osteum, and hollows out a sort of spiral in the bone ; in the 
sfeuU this spiral is arranged like the mainspring of a watch, but 
in the long bones it is more like a corkscrew. The walls of 
these spiral channels are composed of dense, ivory-like tissue. 
and this gives rise to the great weight of the sequestra in 
syphilitic disease. lu syphilis also the sequestra are generally 
much larger than iu tuberculosis. The characters of the tuber- 
cular sequestra have already l>een fully descrilied. 

As these cases are not recognised till an abscess has formed 
or has burst, the treatmeut is essentially operative. Where an 
abscess is present it must be opened freely after thorough dis- 
infection of the parts, and the condition of the bone examined. 
Where the disease seems to Ije entirely periosteal, it may be suf- 
ficient to chisel away a thin scale of the bare surface of the bone, 
remove the wall of the alwcess, till the cavity with iodoform 
and glycerine, and stitch up the wound. Where, however, the 
disease is situatetl iu the medulla, and especially if sequestra 
are present, it is Ijest to remove the affected part completely by 
means of a trephine, and investigate the condition of the iimer 
table before closing the wound. Where sinuses are already 
present they must be thoroughly removed and the wound 
sponged with pure carbolic acid, the bone being dealt with in 
the manner just described. 

7. Mastoid process. — Tubercular disease of the mastoid proceas 
is very common in connection with disease of the ear, and leads 
to many complications, such as destruction of the middle ear. 
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suppuration in the groove of the lateral sinus, al)sce8S of the 
bmin, meningitis, &c. These troubles are, however, accidents, 
due to the septic complications, and not to the presence of 
tubercle per se, and their consideration would lead us quite 
away from the objects of this book. The chief complication 
related to the tubercular nature of the disease is the occurrence 
of tubercular glands in the neck, which are very common, and 
where they exist, along with discharge from the middle ear, the 
mastoid antrum and process ought, I think, to \ye opened up 
without delay and the diseased bone removed and treated on 
the same lines as elsewhere. 

8. Bones of the face. — Tubercular disease of the lx)nes of the 
face is more frequent than that of the flat bones of the skull, and 
the most common seat of the disease is about the orbital margin 
of the superior maxilla or the malar bone. There the disease 
usually commences in the periosteimi, and leads both to caries 
of the bone and to ulceration of the skin, and the latter con- 
dition is usually followed by serious ectropion. The lower jaw is 
also sometimes, but not so frequently, attacked, and in it the 
disease usually begins about the angle, and leads to swelling 
and abscess formation, the abscess bursting externally over or 
beneath the jaw, or sometimes into the mouth. I need not 
enter into any special description of the symptoms or treatment 
of these aflfections, as they coincide in all respects with the 
symptoms and treatment elsewhere. 

In some cases of scrofulous ozaena the tubercular disease has 
attacked the bones of the nose, either primarily or secondarily 
to disease of the mucous membrane over them. Where 
sequestra are present, we generally have to do with primary 
tubercular disease of the bone. Over the affected parts the 
mucous membrane becomes ulcerated, or a large granulation 
mass Ls formed, which may fill up the nasal cavity. These 
cases must be treated by free scraping away of the diseased 
tissue, and subsequent cauterisation repeated on any appearance 
of fresh disease. 
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The favourite seat of the disease is the dorsal vertebrae, 
chiefly the middle and lower ones, then the upper lumbar, 
and then the cervical, especially the upper cervical. This is, 
however, variously stated by different authors, some stating 
that the first lumbar is the one most frequently affected, others 
giving the sixth and seventh cervical, others the sixth and seventh 
dorsal. I think that my statement meets the facts of the case. 
The disease may commence in the interior of the bone or on 
the surface. Commencing in the interior it presents the usual 
two forms, viz. — soft deposits or sequestra; on the surface it 
either begins in the periosteum or very soon involves it, and 
spreads along the surface of the vertebrae causing a more or less 
extensive superficial caries. The deposits in the interior of the 
bone usually commence near the intervertebral cartilages, and 
rarely affect more than two or three vertebrae. They generally 
make their way to the surface on the front or sides of the 
vertebrae, and then spread over the surface causing a superficial 
caries. They also spread towards the intervertebral cartilages 
and destroy them either in part or completely. In rarer cases 
they extend backwards and reach the surface at the posterior 
part of the body of the vertebrae. When these deposits reach 
the surface they often lead to the formation of an abscess 
either at the sides of the vertebral column, or, where they 
extend backwards, in the spinal canal itself. These deposits in 
the bone destroy the body of the vertebra in which they occur 
more or less completely, the weight of the body causes the 
vertebra above to sink down, and more or less acute curvature 
results. Where a single body only is destroyed the curvature 
is quite angular. Not uncommonly, however, two or three 
bodies are simultaneously attacked, the result being that the 
curvature is not so abrupt and involves three or more vertebrae. 
The most common arrangement is that one or two bodies are 
more or less completely destroyed as the result of primary 
deposits in their substance, and that secondarily to that, and 
as a consequence of periosteal extension, the intervertebral 
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cartilages of several adjacent vertebrse disappear, and thiiB 
there is a gradual curve affecting several vertebrse with, iu 
tlie centre, a more acute curve due to the destruction of one 
or more bodies. Where superficial caries of the vertebra 
occurs it is either the primary disease, or is secondary to a 
deposit in the vertebrse which has i-eached the surface. In 
whicliever way it arises the disease spreads along the surface 
and generally extends over a considerable number of vertebnt. 
When it reaches the intervertebral cartilages it spreads inwurda 
along them and destroys them. This leads to a gradual cun-a- 
ture of the spine, which la increased by absorption of the upper 
and lower surfaces ot the bodies to some extent, and conse- 
quently there is an extensive and gradual curve. This form occurs 
more especially in adults, is most often associated with abscess, 
and, if it alone is present, there may be no curvature, or in tht' 
first instance only a gradual bend due simply to the loss of a 
number of intervertebral cartilages. On the other hand, the 
deposits in tlie interior of the bones are less frequently asso- 
ciated with abscesses, occur chiefly iu children, and are accom- 
panied by acute curvature, and the other displacements (such aa 
lateral) which are sometimes present 

In some rare cases the disease affects the transverse or spinovts 
processes primarily, and then it usually commences as a super- 
ficial caries, f^uickly followed by abscess. 

In the case of disease of the vertebrie, the destructive processes 
are to a large extent due to inflammation and absorption of the 
inflamed Ixjue. Tlie inflammation is set up, in the first instance, 
of course, by the tubercular disease, and it is kept up by 
pressure, and the alisorption is mainly due to pressure. This 
pressure is partly caused by the weight of the head and upper 
part of the spinal column, especially the bending of ttie upper 
part of the body forwards, and partly by the contraction of the 
muscles suirounding the spine keeping the inflamed parts in 
constant and firm contact. I regard the last point as one of 
very great importance, and it is one which is not generally 
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understood or regarded. I have already pointed out the 
importance of muscular contraction in hip-joint disease, and my 
remarks apply with still greater force to the spine. 

Symptoms. 

In discussing the symptoms and signs of spinal disease we 
have to note diflferences, according to the situation of the 
affection, but I may in the first instance sketch a case, say, in 
the dorsal region, and then subsequently refer to the chief 
points in detail. In the early stage the patient has a sense of 
uneasiness and aching in liis back, especially after he has been 
up for some time, which is relieved by lying down. Sometimes 
at this stage there may be neuralgic pains shooting along the 
ribs or even down the limbs, but this is not so common in 
dorsal disease as in cervical or lumbar disease, and in any case 
it is not very common as an early symptom. By-and-bye the 
aching pain in the back becomes more marked, especially on 
running, jumping, going down stairs, &c., and the child ceases 
playing and is always wanting to sit or lie down. Examination 
of the back at this time does not usually show curvature, but 
distinct rigidity can be made out, neither bending forwards nor 
backwards being properly carried out ; pain will also be induced 
by pressure on the head or shoulders, and by pressure over the 
transverse processes on each side of the spine. As time goes on 
the back becomes more prominent at the seat of disease, and 
by-and-bye a distinct curvature develops. At this stage the 
pain becomes more marked, and when the child is asked to pick 
up anything from the floor he does not stoop but bends his 
knees, and often in rising again he supports his trunk by 
placing his hands on his thighs. If the case is neglected the 
curvature increases, and very often symptoms of paralysis 
supervene, commencing with pains around the waist, abnormal 
sensations in the limbs, and ending ultimately in complete 
paiapl^ia. At the same time abscess, usually psoas or lumbar, 
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appears, and by-and-bye bursts and leaves a discharging siaiis. 
Ultimately the patient dies of exhaustion from the prolonged 
discharge, of phthisis, of tubercular meningitis, &c. Such is 
the very common histoiy of a case where no treatment has 
been adopted, but the symptoms do not always follow this 
course j sometimes the presence of an abscess is the tirst in- 
dication of anything wrong, at other times a curvature may 
already be found when the patient first complaius, &c. 

I may now refer more in detail to some of the chief s^-mptoma 
1. Paxil. — This is a constant syniplom of active disease of the 
bodies of the vertebriE. The pain is of a dull, achiug or gnawing 
character, and is increased by movement, running, jolting, 
jumping, going down stairs, &c, and is always worse towards 
evening if the patient lias been going about during the day. 
The aching goes on for a considerable lime, even after the 
patient lies down, but geiierully towards nioniing he feels 
pretty comfortable, unless the disease is progressing very 
actively. The pain is greater where the substance of the bodies 
of the vertebne is affected tlian where there is only caries of 
the surface. In addition to pain at the seat of disease, there 
may be even at an early period pain of a neuralgic character 
radiating from it. These early pains are frequently looked 
on as rheumatic, and may be ([uite of a fugitive cliaracter ; in 
other cases they are more definite, consisting in dorsal disease 
of a feeling of weight and constriction around the chest, in 
lumbar disease of pain along the sciatic nerve, &c. When 
these symptoms are bilateral, there is generally actual pressure 
on the cord, but the earlier fugitive pains have been referred to 
neuritis from pressure on the nerves outside the canal by the 
tubercular material These early neuralgic pains ore apparently 
most frequent in cervical disease. 

In investigating the e.^tence of paiu, all actions which 
produce pressure on or movement of the affected vertebra 
should be tried. Pressure on the head or on the shoulders, if 
the disease is situated in the dorsal or lumbar regions, will at 
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once produce pain at the seat of disease. Similarly, stooping, 
lateral, and rotatory movements also cause pain. The 
favourite method of examination is to tap the spines of the 
vertebrae, when pain will be experienced over the seat of 
disease. This is not, however, a very satisfactory method, 
because if the tapping is roughly done, or the skin thin and 
sensitive, the pressure of the skin against the spines causes 
pain at that part, while on the other hand, where there is 
only superficial caries, pain may not be elicited. A much 
more delicate test is obtained by pressure on the transverse 
processes. By pressure on the transverse processes rotation 
of the bodies is caused, and pain is at once produced, even 
when the disease is not extensive, and as these processes 
lie deeply, the fallacy of pain from pressure of the skin 
against the bony points is got rid of. This method of 
examination is specially valuable in cases of hysteria where, 
while pressure on the spines generally elicits the complaint of 
pain, the patients do not exhibit a similar result from pressure 
further to the side, and besides, the skin, which is frequently 
hyper-sensitive, is not pressed against sharp bone. 

2. Rigidity, — One of the earliest symptoms of tubercular 
disease of the spine is rigidity of the affected part. The 
muscles surrounding the affected vertebra pass into a state of 
tonic contraction, and fix that part of the spine more or less 
completely. Hence, on causing the patient to move his spine 
in various directions, the affected part is kept rigid, and the 
movements are imperfectly performed. Thus, if the part affected 
is the dorso-lumbar region, and the patient is told to pick up 
something from the ground he does not stoop to do so but 
bends his knees till his hands can reach the ground. Similarly, 
where the upper cervical vertebra? are affected (especially in 
atloaxoid disease), the rotation of the head on the spine does 
not occur, but if the patient is told to look to one side he 
rotates his trunk, or if to nod the flexion occurs in the dorsal 
region. This early rigidity is a most important diagnostic 
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point, especially in distinguishing the disease from hysterical 
affections. In the latter case, although the pain complained of 
may be excessive, tins rigidity of the spine ia usually absent 

3. Deformity. — The amount of deformity in spinal disease 
depends on the parts of the bodies which are afl'ected. Where 
there ia superficial caries of the vertebra; there is, in the first 
instance, no deformity, but by-and-bye, as the intervertebral 
cartilages are destroyed, the back becomes, in the firet 
instance, flattened (where there is naturally a cune forwards), 
and ultimately a certain amount of antero-posterior curvature 
is produced. As a rule, in this form of diseiise a number of 
vertebrje and intervertebral cartilages are involved, and hence 
the cnrve is not acute, but is rather a gradual bend backwards, 
and it is not usually very marked. Where the disease has 
commenced in the form of a deposit in one or more vertebrie 
the curvature is much more marked and acute, from the more 
or leaa complete destruction of one or several bodies. Here, as 
a rule, the curvature is not nearly so extensive as in the former 
case, but it ia much more abrupt. It may occur suddenly or 
gradually, is always antero-posterior, hut may also, in some 
cases, be somewhat lateral. This lust condition is produced 
where one side of the body ims been more destroyed than the 
other, or where the body bos been completely cut across, and 
whei'e generally, as the result of some sudden movement, tlie 
upper portion has slipped to one side. This is really a partial 
lateral dislocation, but true lateral curvature may also, though 
rarely, be associated with the antero-posterior. The chief cause of 
the rapid development of the antero-posterior curvature is the 
erect posture, the weight of the upper part of the apiue crushing 
together the soft bone, but it may also occur more gradually 
where the patient is kept in bed in the recumbent posture, but 
without any extension apparatus. In the latter case it results 
from the tonic contraction of the muscles surrounding the spine 
gradually pulling the vertebrae together as the diseased parts 
become absorbed. 
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1 Abscess, — As in tubercular disease elsewhere, the formation 
of a chronic abscess is a frequent accompaniment of tubercular 
disease of the spine. It is most frequent in cases of superficial 
caries, the disease naturally extending readily to the soft parts 
as well as to the bone, and it also occurs earlier in these cases. 
Hence in adults, where this form of disease is most common, 
abscess is more frequent than in children, where we most 
commonly meet with deposits in the substance of the bodies 
and acute curvature. These abscesses form in front, or at the 
sides, of the bodies, and point in various places according to the 
legion affected. In the upper cervical region they most usually 
form in front of the vertebrae, giving rise to the retro-pharyngeal 
abscess, w^hich points in the pharynx or passes outwards on 
each side at the upper part of the anterior triangle ; in other 
Cases they may extend backwards and point in the suboccipital 
Region. At the lower part of the neck they usually appear in 
the lower part of the posterior triangle, or they may project the 
oesophagus and trachea forwards; they may also pass down 
into the posterior mediastinum, or into the axilla. In the 
dorsal region the abscesses form inside the thoracic cavity 
in front or at the sides of the vertebrje, and they sometimes 
make their way backwards between the transverse processes, 
and project in the back, forming the dorsal abscesses. In other 
cases they extend forwards beneath the pleura, and pass out- 
wards about the middle of the side of the thorax, giving rise 
at first sight to the idea that the case is one of abscess in con- 
nection with a diseased rib; this ide^i is often strengthened 
when, on opening the abscess, the rib is found to ]:>e bare, for 
the periosteum is very apt to become infected at the point 
where the abscesses have passed outwards; the diagnosis can, 
however, be made by the presence of other symptoms of spinal 
disease, and by finding that a sinus leiids backwards towards 
the vertebra?. Abscesses in conuecti(jn with the dorsal vertebra? 
may also, though very rarely, extend into the posterior media- 
stinum, bui-st into the pleura, lung, &c. At the upper part of 
22 
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the dorsal i^ion the abscesses not uncommon!}' pass upwards, 
and point in the lower part of the posterior triangle, and at 
the lower part of this r^on they most usually pass downwards 
through the pillars of the diaphragm, and along the sheath of 
the psoas muscle, forming typical psoas abscesses (Fig. 50). 
In the lumbar r^on they generally pass down in the 
sheath or substance of the psoas muscle as psoas abscesses, or 
they pass backwards and form lumbar abscesses. Where the 




Flii. 50.— Pnoaa alsceBs jwinling &t the upper and inner part of 
the lefC thigh, in ciiaaecCion with apinal dtsease. (After Bbauvoru 
and LOVKTT.) 

lowest Imiibiir vertcbr.f are affected, they may form in the 
iliac fossa, and point above I'oiipart's ligament, at the outer 
part, as iliiie abscesses ; or sometimes, though very rarely, they 
extend Ijackwards through the sacro-sciatic notch, or through 
the obturator foramen, and point in the buttock or back of 
the thigh, or even in the perineum. 

5. Effect on the xpinni cord. — The disease of the bodies of 
the vertebra; may not only extend forwards, but also backwards. 
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and, under certain circumstances, lead to prejudicial effects by- 
pressure on the cord. This pressure originates in two ways. 
In the first and most common mode, the dura mater becomes 
infected and thickened, the condition of pachymeningitis being 
produced, and these thickened membranes fill up the spinal 
canal and press on the cord. In other rarer cases, an abscess 
forms beneath the dura mater, and causes it to bulge backwards 
and compress the cord against the lamina* of the vertebra* ; in 
this case the symptoms of pressure may suddenly subside when 
an abscess forms in front or is opened, the internal abscess com- 
municiiting with and emptying itself into the external. It is 
possible, also, that similar symptoms may arise in cases of very 
acute curvature from kinking of the cord and interference with 
the circulation. Formerly it was supposcid that in an acute 
cun^ature the cord might be stretched over the bodies of the 
vertebnie, and pressed upon in that way, but though it is pos- 
sible that a spicule of bone may press on the cord, pressure by 
the merely curved vertelj^ne does not occur. As a matter of 
fact, however acute the curvature, the calibre of the spinal 
canal remains the same, so long as there is no pachymeningitis 
or abscess in it, and as it is actually shortened, the cord lies 
quite loosely in it, and is not stretched over the anterior wall 
of bone, but, if pressed on, it is by the mass of granulation 
tissue which is present behind the bone. This is a very 
important fact to remember from the point of view of treat- 
ment. This pachymeningitis is gi*eatest at the anterior surface, 
and seldom surrounds and constricts the cord, and, in the first 
instance, it is generally non-tubercular. As a result, myelitis 
occurs at the seat of compression, and there the cord may be 
flattened, softened, and, in some cases, almost ditliuent ; second- 
ary degenerations spread from this point. The spinal nerves 
may also be pressed on and undergo alterations, as the result 
of the new growth of granulation tissue in the neighbourhood. 

The symptoms which arise from this condition differ, of 
course, according to the part of the cord pressed upon, but they 
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all consist of the effects of pressure, leading to jmralysis of the 
parts beneatli. Prior to paralysis, various trophic changes may 
occur from this inflammation of the cord and nerves, such as 
wasting of the muscles, dry scaly skin, local sweating, vasomotor 
disturbances, such as cedema, coldness, &c. As a rule, paralysis 
of motion is the first to occur, and may l>e complete as regards 
the lower extremities, and in certain cases as regards the rectum 
and bladder. Sensation is very seldom lost, and if impaired, 
is the first to recover. Tlie paresis is, in the first instance, 
slight, and may remain so, but usually after some time spasms, 
and subsequently contractures, occur, accompanied by atrophy 
of the muscles. The reflexes are exaggerated, and ankle clonus 
is present at this stage. If sensation is affected, tactile anaes- 
thesia generally appears first, and analgesia last. Other modi- 
fications of sensation, especially retarded perception, may also 
occur. Want of co-ordination of movements may be obser\'ed. 
The nutrition of the affected liml)s is also profoundly affected. 

The symptoms and signs of spinal disease vary according to 
the region aff'ected, and I may, in a few words, refer to the chief 
points, with especial reference to the pressure effects on the 
cord. 

(a.) Disease at tlcc vppcr ^>>«r^ of the ceri^ical region, — Here the 
disease generally begins, and is most advanced in the atloaxoid 
articulations, and the odontoid process of the axis is very fre- 
quently affected. The main seat of the disease is in the articular 
surfaces, the cartilages of which become extensively destroyed, 
sometmies more on one side than on the other ; portions of the 
bones may become necrosed, especially the anterior arch of the 
atlas. There is a gieat tendency for the atlas to be displaced 
forwards on the axis. When recovery takes place, anchylosis 
is the result. 

In the ciirly stage, tlie symptoms are, difficulty in moving the 
head, local i)ain, and pain radiating al)out the back of the head 
and following the course of the various upper cervical nerves. 
Pressure on the head or neck causes pain, nodding and rotation 
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nre dimiiiishpJ or alHjliaheil, there may lie a certain dugi'ee of wry- 
neck, and deformity in the suboccipital region, that fossa being 
filled lip. Tlie degree of pain varies, and, in many cases, becomes 
aggravated as the disease goes on, so that, after some months, 
the weight of the head becomes unbearable, and the patient 
supports the head with the hands, or remains lying : this con- 
dition may be somewhat relie\'ed if an abscess forms, the head 
I being then supported, ao to speak, on a water pillow. At tliia 
period, also, displacements of the bones 
are apt to occur. 

At the same time, grave symptoms 
are apt to occur as tlie result of com- 
pression of the cord, either by the 
soft tissues or the displacement of the 
bones, especially by pressure of the 
odontoid process. Where ilisplacement 
occurs suddenly, immediate death may 
rt'sult from crushing of the medulla, 
Imt this is very rare, and nsually the 
]>i-easure takes place luoi'e gradually, 
iUid death is preceded by paralytic 
symptoms. These begin as feebleness 
of the extremities, and often lijiiited 
pjiralysis; the arms are usually affected 
tiist. The lower extremities may be 
affected, and sometimes also tlie bladder 
and rectum, in the form of retention 
and constipation, though in some in- 
stances of incontinence. 
(6.) Cervical ami cervico-dorsal dise-ase. — In this region the stiff- 
B of the neck is very apparent, and there may also be wry- 
vsk, there is marked angular curvature, tlie neck is shortened, 
ind the anterior part roiiuded (Fig. 51.) Where the upper dorsal 
^on is also affected iu children, there is deformity of the thorax, 
^e ribs approaching each other, and running almost vertically 
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dowuwiirds, iind the antero- posterior diameter of the thorax is 
much reduced. Pain is also present in the region of the cervical 
or brachial plexus, according to the situation of the disease. 
As regards the effects on the cord, pressure effects are not so 
common here as in the lower dorsal region, and when they 
occur, the upper extremities are usually first attacked, hut the 
lowLT limla m<ty sulisequently become affected. The paralw 




Fig. hi, — Diat^MC in the inid-dornal region with psoas nhtt 

may be unilateral, or even confined to groups of muscles, and 
in this case it is due to alterations in the roots of the nerve 
tninks. Very often, also, there are pupillary changes, either 
myosis or mydriasis, and there may also, in rare instances, be 
other troubles, such as pidmonary, cardiac, or gastric disorders, 
in the form of cough, alow pulse, vomiting, &c Wliere there 
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I complete paraplegia, there is often retention of urine and 
Mnstipation. 
(c.) Dorsal and Dorso-Lumbar Disease. — After what has been 
wly said it ia unnecessary to go again into the sjinptonia 
[ the disease in this situation, and I need only remark that 
■rhere the curvature is in the mid-dorsal region the thorax 
, globular shape, the sternum being projected for- 
wards, and the autero- posterior diameter 
increased {see Fig, s'l). Paralysis is most 
common in disease in the mid-dorsal 
region, and not nearly so frequent in 
lumbar disease. At an early stage there 
may be pains radiating down the limbs, 
and especially round the waist, as if a 
cord were tied rounil. Paraplegia may 
lie complete or incomplete, the limbs are 
ut first flaccid, but later there is con- 
tracture, i-eBexes are generally increased, 
and aenaatiou diminished or it may be 
abolished. When the pressure is at the 
level of the lumbar enlargement, the 
limbs remain tluccid, the retlexes are 
feeble or abolished, and there is incon- 
tinence of urine and twees. 

{d.) In lumbosacral disease tlie nervous 
troubles are due to neuritis, and hence 
the paralytic symptoms are limited to 
•***•■■ parts of the limb in the first instance, 

and are not neceasarity bilateral or symmetricul, reflexes 
Boon disappear, and faradic contractility of the muscles is 
loet In disease in this situation in children the pelvis is 
apt to be deformed, becoming funnel-shaped. A somewhat 
eimilsr deformity may result secondarily in dorso-lumbar 
disease. 
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Diagnosis. 

In adults rheumatoid arthritis may attack the articulations 
of the spine, especially in the cervical region, and it may at 
first sight be somewhat difiBcult to distinguish it from tubercular 
disease, but in the former case the deviation of the neck is slight, 
or not at all present ; in the early stage the movements, although 
limited, can be carried out to a certain extent without violent 
pain, and are accompanied by creaking; the swelling of the 
neck is hard, not soft, as in the tubercular condition ; the 
disease may last a long time without giving rise to marked 
deformity, and the general condition remains good. — The more 
acute joint affections, such as rheumatism, come on quickly 
instead of insidiously, attain their height in a few days, and 
then gradually subside. — A secondary malignant deposit in the 
body of a vertebra may give rise to a curvature, and has been 
mistaken for tubercular disease, but the history of the primary 
disease, the violent pain which precedes the deformity, the 
existence of other secondary deposits, &c.. will prevent the possi- 
bility of error. — Hysterical spine is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish, but in that case rigidity is usually absent, and the 
tenderness is superficial and not increased by pressure on the 
transverse processes. — In the case of cervical disease the wry 
neck associated with it may be distinguished from the other 
forms by the tenderness of the sterno-mastoid or other muscles 
in the rheumatic form, and by the fact that in ordinary old 
standing wry-neck, the liniitiition of movement is only in that 
one direction, other movements being free. — In some cases of 
sprain it may be difficult, in the first instance, to be sure that 
the bone is not affected, but here there is a distinct history of 
injury, the tender parts are usually to one side of the spine, and 
there is no deformity. Sprain rarely occurs in children, but if 
it does the case should be watched carefully. — In rickets, 
curvature of the spine is not uncommon, but usually it is very 
extensive and forms one uniform curve, there is not so much 
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rigidity, and other signs « rl-iiris i^ j-r^str.:. — H:p-jo:ni 
disease is generally meniX'&iti aiL.-:<i^ ;Lr -iiset^ses lo be 
excluded, and where fs*:^s a^tscesc is prv<<ri.:. •:•! cr-nrraction of 
the psoas muscle fpjia irr:cad*>D, ibe ihi^i is 5exe»l aWucied, 
and rotated outwards ; the p:«9sibiliiy of ci>uipleie dexion and 
free movement in that p«»iiion. stvw. L-;»wever. thai the case is 
not one of hip-joint disease. 



Teeatment. 

As in the case of other bones and joints, the essential part of 
the treatment is to place the affected part absolutely at rest, and 
as far as possible to remove all sources of irritation. In order 
to place the spine completely at rest, it is necessary to prevent 
antero-posterior and lateral movements, to remove the weight 
of the upper part of the body, and to put a stop to the spasmo- 
dic contraction of the muscles. This can be brought about by 
placing the patient flat in the recumbent (supine) position on a 
pretty firm bed, without any pillow, laying hea\y sandbags on 
each side from the axilla? to the feet to prevent lateral move- 
ment, with sheets over the legs, pelvis, and thorax, passed under 
the bags to prevent antero-posterior motion, and extension 
applied to the head and feet to bring about muscular 
relaxation. 

Formerly it was the fashion to place the patient in the prono 
position, and even now this is advocated by some. The advan- 
tages claimed are that the patient is able to read, play, eat, «&c., 
much more comfortably than when lying on the back, and that 
there is no direct pressure on the prominent spine, and it is siiitl 
to restrain the action of the abdominal muscles from raisinj^ tlu^ 
spine. The prone position is in my opinion essentially ImuI, 
because it does not give the spine absolute n^st; IxKyiuws it 
cannot be satisfactorily combined with extiiusion ; Inicauw? tln! 
thorax and abdomen are pressed upon, and there is co»WM|iient 
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int«^rfeRrn«:»r with thrr f aiioti»>Q5 *A th^ o«>ntaiiied organs ; because 
ihere is pressure on the fr»jnc or tiLsti^isal part of the spine ; and 
becaase che b»>wrL? \iA ulaiider cannot be relieved satisfactorily 
witboot movemeac The be>i should be a hair mattress on the 
stroi^est canvas ?tretchetl over the best spring mattress ; if the 
mattress is t«x> soft, or the springs to>3 weak, the body sinks in 
the middle, and the up^ier and lower part of the spine are 
pressed together. For the same reason there ought to be no 
pillow or bolster, but the head should lie flat in a line with the 
body, and should not be raised for any purpose, unless, indeed, 
the disease is in the lower luml*ar region, when, so long as the 
shoulders are not moved, the head may be left frea A point 
which is not sufficiently attended to is the use of the bed-pan. 
In introducing it, the patient is rolled round or raised, and this, 
of course, entails movement of the spine. The best arrangement 
is to have the mattress made in three transverse pieces of 
difierent sizes, the narrowest being opposite the pelvis, and 
slightly broader than the bed-pan. This narrow piece is again 
divided into two in the middle, and when the pan is to be used, 
one-half is pulled out, the l>ed-paii slipped in, and the other 
side drawn slightly out, s<j as to let the bed-pan get into posi- 
tion ; in this way the back is not moved, and during defalcation 
the pelvis rests partly on one-half of the mattress and partly on 
the bed-pan. 

The thighs must l>e kept down as well as the body, because 
drawing up of the thighs means the action of the psoas, and 
consequently disturbance of the seat of disease. In cer\'ical 
disease the head and neck must be placed between fat short 
sandbags. In very restless patients, especially in cervical 
disease, it may be necessary to mould a light plaster of Paris 
casing over the front and sides of the patient, so as to control 
movement etticiently, but usually the sandbags are enough. 

Th(i aj)plication of extension to the he«ad and lower extremities 
is one of the most valuable points in the treatment of spinal 
disease at all stages. It is applied as follows : — The ordinary 
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extension arrangement is attached to each thigh, and a weight 
of about 3 lbs. to begin with in children is affixed to each, the 
thighs being somewhat abducted. A similar weight is attached 
to the head by means of a chin and occipital band meeting 
above the ears, and continued up to a pulley at the head of the 
bed. As a rule, 3 lbs. is as much as can l)e comfortably borne 
at the head, but in adults a little more may be put on the 
extremities. It is not, however, necessary or desirable to have 
very great extension, because when long continued, even a slight 
weight is sufficient to tire out the muscles. The movements of 
the patient must, of course, be also controlled in the manner 
already descril)ed. 

The combination of double extension, with absolute fixation 
of the spine, is in my opinion the ideal treatment of spinal 
disease during the progressive stage and in any situation, and a 
few months' treatment in this way will do as much and more for 
a case than very prolonged treatment with the various forms of 
spinal supports. At first sight one might think that the general 
health would suffer from confinement in bed, but the contrary is 
the case. The inmiediate cessation of the iuflannnatory process, 
pain, &c., leads to improvement in health, appetite, and general 
condition, and if the patient is kept under good sanitary condi- 
tions, the general health will not suffer for a long time ; the 
cases where improvement in these respects does not follow con- 
finement to bed are in most ca^es those in which no efficient 
rest is given to the affected part. I have known crises of psoas 
abscess kept in bed and at rest for a long time., even for years, 
without the general health suffering in any way. 

The ideal treatment of spinal disease, then, is absolute fixation 
of the spine in the recumbent posture, with the use of extension 
to the head and feet, and, if the patient will submit to it and it 
can be carried out, this treatment should be continued for at 
least six months. By that time, if things have gone on well, 
it will become a question of allowing the patient greater free- 
dom. This question arises especially in adults, and depends 
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very liiuch ou the seal of the disease. Aa reyards the \'arious 
forms of spiual apparntua, I may say at once that as a curative 
means tliey are of use chietly tu aiUilts, and iu lumliar or doreo- 
lumbar and cervical disease In children, and in mid or upj>er 
dorsal disease, they are for the most part inefficient, because in 
children the pelvis is not developed sufficiently to form a proper 




FiH. Bl,— Pbelps's box for Bpinal 

basis of support, and in upper dorsal disease, unless combim 
with a cervical collar holding up the head, but little support is 
given, and even then there is no proper fixation of the spine. 
All arrangements for holding np the head by means of a Jury 
mast are very imperfect 
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In children, either from the first, or, better, after a preliminary 
period of absolute recumbency in bed with double extension, 
Phelps's box is the best apparatus to employ. Phelps's box is 
a trough of wood, in which the body of the patient lies, having 
two narrower troughs diverging from each other for the lower 
extremities. The box is made somewhat broader than the 
patient, so as to allow for lateral pads, which fix him while he 
rests on a mattress or pads so arranged as to prevent undue 
pressure on the curve. Opposite the buttocks the wood is 
hollowed out so as to pennit defalcation. The sides of the 
trough are about 6 inches high for the trunk and lower for the 
legs; they are hollowed out opposite the shoulders so as to 
allow free play for the arms. At the feet there are vertical 
pieces of wood, to which the feet are bandaged, a pad, of course, 
inter\'ening. It is well to continue the splints about 18 inches 
above the head, so as to allow room for elastic extension 
attached to bands under the chin and occiput, and to buckles at 
the top of the splint. The patient is carefully wedged in with 
pads and bandaged to the splint (Fig. 54). In this apparatus 
the child lies at absolute rest, and is easily carried about. 
Further, if the head extension is applied and the lateral pads 
carefully wedged in, the box may be tilted up so that the 
patient may look out of the window, &c. Defalcation and 
micturition are performed without disturbing the patient. By 
undoing the bandages the front and sides and limbs of the child 
are easily washed without any disturbance, and when it is 
necessary to wash the back the apparatus is turned upside down 
on a bed, and then lifted off the child ; the patient is replaced 
in the reverse manner and not by liftiug him into the box. 
Children should be kept in this apparatus for at least two or 
three years. The whole apparatus with mattresses costs from 
158. to 20s. (Fig. 55). 

In private practice these boxes ciin be made more elegant by 
having the sides of strong wicker work, the bottom remaining 
wood. 
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An upparatua in some waj-s more convenient but 1 
uiBHim 80 eftlcient is a. double Thomas's splint, provided witff 
hejid reat, the interval between the two upright bars from the 
buttoclcH upwards Itehig filled up hy a piece of strong cunvas. 

When tliti '.'liilil is ultimately lietter n litiht i>oroi>lustie .jacket 



Fig. 55.— Child fixtd in PLalpaa ( 



worn for a few weeks gives hiui a feeling of security 
prevents too sudden use of the spine, and is, therefore, of some 
advantage at this period, but at itn earlier stage, as a support 
for the spine in children, it is not only useless, but in many 
cases positively hai-mful. The i-eason for this is that the pelm 
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is imperfectly developed, and therefore there is no part for the 
pelvic band to get a proper purchase against. 

In adults, when the disease is in the luml>ar or dorso-lumbar, 
or in the cenical r^ons, it may be treated from the first with 
suitable spinal supports, but it is much better if the i>atient can 
manage it to employ absolute recumbency with double extension, 
in the first instance for three to six months. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary with the disease in this situation to confine the 
patient to bed for a longer period. In a few months, under the 
action of perfect recumbency with extension, the new inflam- 
matory material will have become organised and to some extent 
ossified, and in the adult the pehis is broad and forms a fairly 
efficient basis of support. Where the disease is in the lumbar 
or dorso-lumbar regions, and is not extensive, Sayre*s plaster 
of Paris jacket, put on while the patient is suspended, 
acts very well, or in cases where a removalile apparatus is 
desired, a poroplastic jacket may prove a fairly efficient 
substitute. 

The idea that these corsets will act by lifting up the thorax 

from the support on the pelvis is an erroneous one, they really 

act by preventing the upper part of the spine from falling 

forwards, and this is much more etticiently carried out by the 

forms of apparatus spoken of by the Americans as Bmces, of 

which Taylor's brace is one of the best. It must be remembered 

that the articular processes, laminie, spines and their ligaments, 

all remain intact although the bodies of the vertebne are 

destroyed, that the upi)er part of the spine mei^ly falls 

forward and does not bodily descend, and that the object is not 

to push up the upper part of the trunk as a whole, but to keep 

back the upper part of the spine and prevent it rotating 

forwards on the pivot formed by the articular processes, &c., 

and thus crushing the softened bodies together. The i)rinciple 

of the brace is to place a bar on each side of the spine, having 

their fixed points at the pelvis and their fulcrum at the seat of 

disease, and then by an apron over the front of the thorax pull 
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back the upper part of the spine, or at any rate prevent it from 
fallin<^ forwards (Fig. 56). 

I may quote tlie description of Titylor's brace from Bradford 
& Lovett's " Ortliopjwlic Surgery." " In the first place, a tracing 
of tlie iMu^k is made. This is done as follows : — The patient lies 
upon a hard surface, and a strip of Hcxible metal (lead, or a 
mixture of leuil and zinc) strong enough to retain its position 




-Taylor's bnut applied. (AftiT ItKAUKOBD and Lovett.) 



and pliable enough to be readily bent is laid uixin the buck, 
from the neck to the sacrum, so as to accurately tit the lines of 
curve pi-csented by the spinal column. The lead is removed, 
laid ou its side upon a piece of stilf cardlioanl, and the inner 
outUnc tnicod. . . . The simplest iinteiii-jNisttTior apparatus 
consists of two uprights of annealed steel, tliree-eiglitlis or one 
half of an inch in width, and thick enough to lie rigid. The 
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gauge numbers of the steel aa to thickness should be eight to 
twelva These uprights should reach from just above the 
posterior superior iliac spines to about the level of the second 
dorsal vertebra. The uprights are joined together below by an 
inverted (J -shaped piece of steel, which runs as far down on the 
buttock as possible without reachiug the chair or bench where 
the patient sits down. . . . The uprights are joined above by 
another U-shaped piece, the upper ends of which should pass 
over to the anterior aspect of the 
elevation of the shoulders, or rather 
to the root of the neck, 

" The uprights should be far 
enough apart to support the trans- 
verse processes of the vertebrie and 
not the spinous processes. They 
should be bent according to a card- 
hoard tracing of the back, taken as 
described, and then adjusted to the 
back. The neck and bottom pieces 
should be cut out in cardboard in 
pattern. The whole should then be 
riveted together and tried on the 
patient, who should be lying on his 
face in the recumbent position. 
Any alteration necessary in the 

Fio. 67. " Taylor's bnuie. curves of the steel in order to have 
(After BaADroBDandLovBTT.) ., ,, u. i i . .u i i 

the appliance nt closely to the back 
along its whole length can be made with wrenches. The brace 
can then be wound with strips of Canton flannel, faced with 
hard rubber and covered with chamois, or be covered smoothly 
with leather. An accurate fit is essential, the covering is 
merely a matter of detail 

"Pad-plates covered with felt or hard rubber are needed. 
In some instances, at the points of greatest pressure (the fulcrum 
of the lever, &c), the bars of the brace, if well padded, answer 

23 
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every purpose. Buckles are needed at the ends of the neck 
piece, at a level ^vith the axilla, opposite the middle of the 
abdomen, and at the lower end of the brace. . . . (Fig. 57). 

"It is, of course, essential that the trunk be properly secured 
to the brace. This can be done by means of an apron which 
covers the front of the trunk, the abdomen, and the chest, 
reaching from the clavicles nearly to the symphysis pubis. The 
apron is provided with webbing (non-elastic) straps, which are 
fastened into buckles attached to the brace. Padded straps 
passing from the top of the brace, around the arms, under the 
axillce, and attached to buckles in the middle of the brace help 
to secure it ; but the scapulae, being movable, cannot be relied 




Fig. 58. — Apron for Taylor's brace. (After Bradford and Lovett.) 

upon alone to fix the trunk, and the apron must be furnished 
with straps at the top which pass over the shoulders to 
buckles in the top of the brace (Fig. 58). 

" In adults, it is often convenient to have the apron split 
down the front and provided witli webbing straps and buckles 
It can then be adjusted by the jmtient himself without touch- 
ing the straps at the back, which secure the apron to the brace. 

" A useful addition in certain cases of dorsal caries is found 
in the use of Dr. Taylor's chest piece. By means of hanl 
rubber pads a definite counter point of pressure is furnished at 
the upper part of tlie chest which keeps the brace closely 
against tlie back. The pads of the chest piece may be made of 
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hard rubber and fit iu below the clavicles where they cause no 
discomfort, and restrict the chest movements less than the 
apron, besides affording more definite support (Fig. 59). 




Fio, 59.— Taylor's che«t piece. (A(t«r BBADrOBO and Lovnr.) 

"The brace shoulil be worn day and night, and removed 
daily that the back may be bathed. While the brace is oflf the 
patient should lie on the face or the back. On no account 
should he sit erect. Tlie back after being washed should be 
nibbed with alcohol and then powdered with face powder, com 
starch, or Pears' fuller's earth. The brace should then be 
applied and buckled tightly into place. 

" Chafing of the back is sometimes unavoidable in summer. 




Braukibd and 



a LovKi 



(After 



When a severe chafed spot foriiis, the brace must be removed 

for the time, and the child lie flat in bed until the ulcer heals." 

Where the disease affects the cervical region the best forms 
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ot appantus are those in the form of a collar which I 
support on the ahonldei^ and grasp the head so as to fix and 
support it. There is a number of these collarettes which act 
very well, bat a very simple one is made of poroplastic. I 
believe that here also the essential basis of support should be 
the pelvis, and that from a pehic baud a poroplastic jacket 
should extend upwards grasping the thorax, covering the 
shoulders, and expanding at the upper part to receive the 
head (Fig. 60). Bjr having a hold of the pelvis flexion of the 




cervical spine is prevented, which is not the case where the 
apparatus rests on the shoulders or even extends lower down 
and is fixed round the thorax. To Taylor's brace a steel ring 
can be attached by an upright rod, the ring being made to open 
in front, and so arranged as to act as a rest for the chin, and 
occiput counter pressure being arrangetl at the upper part of 
the dorsal region {see Figs. 61 and 62). There is a great nmatier 
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of supports of this kind for cervical disease, which need not, 
however, be detailed here (Fig. 63). 

^^'here paralysis ia preaent double extension acts in many 
coses like a charm. I have in quite a number of cases now 
employed this method, in more than one of which I felt almost 
certain that laminectomy would be necessary, but in all recovery 




)egua immediately on employing double extension, and 

rsally more c^tiickly than in the recorded cases of laminectomy. 

I have already recorded several casea in the Briiisli MedicaJ 

' Jouma! for 1892 {see also p. 147), and since then I have had 

several similar cases. On an average, improvement ia noticed 
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wibbin three days, and goea on steadily till such reco\'ery as is 
possible has taken place, in some coses complete. During the 
progress of the case the limbs should he assiduously massaged 
and the faradic current applied. 

The action of the double extension is not to open out the 
curved spine, but to bring about the cessation of the pac-hymeoiu- 
gitis evidently kept up by the muscular contraction. There is 
no more striking proof of the great value of double extension 
in piti^ressiug spinal disease than this rapid disappearance of 




F:o. 83.— Ring support tor heftd (After BiUDroBD and Lovnr. ) 

paralysis under its employment. I think this method should 
always be used for two or three weeks before proceeding to the 
operation of laminectomy, and, judging from my own experience, 
the latter operation will be very rarely required. Certain 
cases, however, remain, in which laminectomy is the only treats 
ment which promises relief, such caiies as abscess in the spinal 
canal, the presence of a mass of caseous material, or constriction 
of the cord from thickening of the dura mater all round it. 
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The following is the best method of performing lamiiiecLomy : 
— An incision is made in the middle line down to the spines of 
the vertebriE to be operated on, and by menus of a periosteum 
detacher the muscles and periosteum are peeled off on each 
side 80 as to expose the laminie. The spine or spines are then 
clipped off with curved bone forceps, and by means of a saw the 
lamiiiEe are nearly sawn through, the division being completed 
by bone forceps ; the ligaments being then divided at the lower 
part, the plate of lamina; and ligaments can be turned up 
like the lid of a box, and either removed at once, or left 
attached and replaced after the completion of the operation. 
The coi-d is then exposed, covered by the diu'a mater, aud the 
soft tissue in front clipped or curetted away ; if the whole dura 
mater is tliickened it can be slit open, and room be obtained in 
this way for the cord. Of course, spicules of bone can also be 
removed, or pus evacuated if necessary. As I have already 
said, this operation is really much mori; raivly required than 
one would think from the frequency with which it is done by 
those who advocate it. 

Lastly, we have to consider the treatment where abscesses 
have formed in connection with spinal disease. I have already 
(p. 176 et seq.) described the treatment of chronic abscess gener- 
ally, and in the case of spinal disease we are usually limited to the 
plan of scraping aud washing out the abscess, injecting iodoform 
and glycerine, and stitching it up. It is only in abscess con- 
nected with posterior disease, especially of the spines, or in some 
rare cases of cervical abscess, that we can dissect out the wall, 
imd deal with the diseased bone. As to the place to open the 
abscess, the rule should be tirst, a poiut which gives one the 
freest access to the whole cavity, and secondly, one as far 
removed as possible from soui-ces of contamiuation, so that 
should union by first intention fail, one has plenty tif room for 
the overlapping of the dressings. 

In the case of retro-pharyngeal abscess, the best situation for 
ithe incision is behind the sterno-mastoid at the upper part ; the 
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I sboDld vtb\et be opened from the throat An incision 
■ piallri to the posteiior border of the stemo-toastoid 

; at tbe upper part, above the point of exit of the spioal 
' nerve ; after dividing tbe deep fascia the muscle is 
lifted np, and tbe finger or blant inslrumeDts are gradually 
insinuated in &oot of and cloee to the spine, and behind the 
la^ reeocli, till tbe abscess caWty is reachnL A sharp spoou 
is tboi introdoced and tbe sac thoroogfalj cleared out, care 
being taken not to perforate tbe anterior wall with the instni- 
menL Iodoform and glycerine is then injected, and the wound 
stitched np. If the canity 6Us up again Xa a marked d^ree, 
or if healing does not occur, it is easy to open np the canal and 
put in a tube, and, if the hair is shaved away for some dbtance 
around, good overlapping of the antiseptic dressings is provided 
for. WTiere the disease is lower down iu the cervical region 
and the abecess is in the posterior triangle, the greater part of 
the wall can usually be more thoroughly removed, and the 
affected bone can be scraped or gouged away. In clearing out 
dorsal or lumber abscesses, the narrow channel through wtiich 
the pus has passed backwards should l>e thoroughly opened up. 
and the whole canity cleared out. In the case of psoas abscess, 
the best incision in the first instance is just internal to the 
anterior superior spine, and if necessary a se<^ond incision can 
be made further back above the crest of the ilium, in order tf 
get better access to the bone in cases of disease of the lumbar 
vertebne, but one cannot in reality deal satisfactorily with the 
bone disease in this region. It is in the first place too far away, 
and in the second place too extensive, and not sufficiently 
limited to one side to allow one to get at it properly. Seqot 
may, however, be got away by the upper incision. 

Disease of the Sacro-iliac SYSCHOSDROSia 

This disease may be primary or secondary to disease of t 
lower lumbar vertebrre, in either case it is very often combined 
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with lumbo-sacral disease. Where it is secondary to lumbar 
disease it most usually begins from the surface in the form of 
a periostitis. When it begins primarily in connection with 
this joint, it generally commences as a deposit in the sacrum or 
ilium, most usually the sacrum, and as these deposits enlarge 
they gradually invade the articulation. The interosseous 
ligament is usually only partially destroyed or may remain 
intact. 

The first symptom of the disease is pain, especially in the 
lumbar region, which is of course worse after exertion ; there 
is often also pain in the buttock, or along the course of the 
sciatic nerve. There is generally a little puffiness to b(^ 
noticed behind, and the muscles of the buttock waste. The 
patient limps, the limb appearing longer because the pelvis is 
tilted downwards on the affected side. Pain may bo elicited 
by pressure over the joint behind, or by grasping the anterior 
superior iliac spines, and pressing them together. As time 
goes on the pain and difficulty of movement increase, the leg 
often becomes swollen from pressure on the vein, and abscesses 
form in various situations either in front of or behind the 
joint. If behind the joint they point there, but most usually 
they form in front, and may then burrow in various directions 
according to circumstances, as upwards pointing above the crest 
of the ilium, backwards through the sacro-sciatic notch either 
into the buttock or under the gluteus maximus into the thigh, 
downwards through the obturator foramen, or into the perineum, 
or outwards into the iliac fossa, or along the sheath of the 
psoas into the thigh. 

The prognosis is grave, because phthisis is often present, and 
because of the great difficulty in getting complete fixation of 
the parts. In young subjects, also, where recovery takes place, 
anchylosis results, and oblique deformity of the pelvis is apt 
to result. 

With care the disease can always be diagnosed by the 
symptoms and signs I have mentioned, and the absence of signs 
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of disease elsewhere. I need only enumerate the diseases which 
have to be borne in mind — ^Iiip-joint disease, spinal disease, 
various neuralgias, disease of the ilium or sacrum at some 
distance from the joint (here movements do not cause pain), 
malignant disease, sciatica (here no pain at articulation, and no 
apparent lengthening of the limb), and from arthritis of the 
synchondrosis after gonorrhoea or puerperal fever (in the latter 
acute suppuration occurs, in the former the disease is acute aud 
suppuration is improbable). 

As to treatment, the first essential is rest in the recumbent 
posture between sandbags, or better, in some arrangement like 
Phelps's box, even in adults. No forms of apparatus to allow 
the patient to get about are satisfactory. The actual cautery 
applied behind the articulation before suppuration has taken 
place, is sometimes of use. Where operative interference is 
desirable the joint may be got at from behind, and portions of 
bone chiselled away till the disease is reached, or where the 
disease is anterior the sciatic notch may be enlarged by the 
chisel so as to give free access. Naturally, all the other 
hygienic conditions should be employed in this disease as in 
that elsewhere. 
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